271  DATS 

of  PiiUishmg  %thotif  Rimers 


Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  days  ago---or  nine  months  ago 
come  next  Tuesday  printers  of  local  16  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  voted  a  strike  against  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  other  Chicago  metropolitan  newspapers.  As  this  is 
written,  they  are  still  on  strike.  Despite  this  handicap,  here 
is  what  has  happened  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

I.  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE  HAS  INCREASED. 

1.  CIRCULATION  HAS  INCREASED. 

3.  CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER  HAS  NOT 
MISSED  A  SINGLE  EDITION. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Independent  and  Dependable 

•  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  PubUsher 


RECIPE  FOR  REACHING 
NEW  YORK  HOMEMAKERS 


More  women  read  more  retail  food  advertising  in  the 
Journal -American  than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper 


P*rc«at  of  Rttoil  Feed  Lieoge 
First  Sii  Meeths  1941 
New  Yerli  Evcnieg  Newspepers 

Source:  Medio  Records 


IN  New  Yoric  retail  grocers  hare  a 
ttme^tablishad  recipe  for  reach¬ 
ing  homemakers.  They  use  the 
Journal  -  American  consistently  cmd 
in  overwhelming  preference  to  any 
other  newspaper. 

For  the  first  rix  months  of  this  year 
the  Joumol-Americon  published  more 
retail  food  linage  than  the  entire 
morning  newspaper  field  . . .  and  vir¬ 
tually  os  much  linage  as  the  entire 
evening  field.  This  represents  a  55% 
gain  over  the  scnne  period  lost  year. 


There's  a  very  good  reason  for  this 
intense  concentration  in  the  Joumal- 
Americcm.  For  through  the  Joumal- 
Americcm  food  retailers  can  be  sure 
of  reaching  more  women  in  the  home 
than  through  cmy  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

And  conversely,  housewives  rely  on 
the  Journal  -  Americcm  to  save  time 
and  money  on  menu-planning  ...  a 
reliance  quickly  transferred  to  all 
products  advertised  in  this  powerfuL 
home-going  newspaper. 


*^>■1 


The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is 
proud  lo  be  one  of  the  many  American 
newspapers  enjoying  an  exception¬ 
ally  high  degree  of  public  confidence. 
For  no  newspaper  achieves  it  without 
constant  effort  and  a  strong  devotion 
to  publishing  the  news  impartially 
and  accurately. 

This  has  been  the  No.l  policy  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  throughout  its  his¬ 
tory — almost  a  hundred  years.  As  a 


result,  St.  Louisans  often  quote  the 
Globe-Democrat  to  prove  a  point  or 
establish  authority  in  discussions  of 
world  affairs,  politics,  sports,  fashions 
and  local  happenings. 

This  public  confidence  in  the 
Globe-Democrat  sets  the  stage  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  products  and 
services  advertised  in  this  powerful, 
progressive  newspaper. 


f oum  (Blobc '  mocrat 


has  the  largest  circulation  among  all  St.  Louis  dailies 
. .  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  a^  St.  Louis  dail}» 
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Alexander  sized  up  the  fob ...  and  wept 


BEECHCRAFT 


l,XC€UTtVE  mJiNSPORT 


BCiCHCRAFTS  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  21,  1948 


lias  it  AlfxandiT  wi’pt  when  lie  (leeideil  there  were  tno  main  worlds 

for  one  man  to  lonijner.  Today's  liii--iiir>snian  often  feel^  the  same  way 
.  .  when  he  faces  one  of  tho>e  jobs  that  look  intpiosihle. 


To  etjilip  executives  aiul  personnel  to  tackle 
"impo'silde"  jolts,  many  of  America’s  foremo't 
eorporatioii'  place  eoinp.itiy-owned  air  trans¬ 
portation  at  their  di-itosal.  Their  nine-place 
IJeecheraft  Twin-F.n<;ine  Executive  Transjiorts 
operate  at  200  nipli  on  the  company's  own 
schedule-.  They  eliminate  the  wa-tc  of  execu¬ 
tive  time  and  conserve  eiicrpy  as  well.  In  the 


comfort  and  swift  convetiienee  of  a  Beechcraft, 
executives  and  per-onnel  find  those  "impos- 
.silile”  jolts  often  are  the  easiest  of  all. 

.A  note  (tn  your  letterhead  hrings  an  informa¬ 
tive  hrochiire  on  ’  The  Air  Fleet  of  American 
Business,"  with  full  details  on  the  200  nipli 
Fvc.'jli'.f  I  raii'iiorl.  Addre-s  Beech  Aircraft 
Corporation,  W  ichita,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 


t-O* 
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EDI' 


LOS  ANGELES 


These  are  big  cities,  with  huge  manufacturing  facilities,  but  their 
entire  production  of  ALL  manufactured  goods  does  not  equal  in  value 
Detroit’s  non-automotive  production  alone!  In  1948,  it  is  expected 
that  Detroit’s  non-automotive  production  will  exceed  three 
billion  dollars  in  value — and  we’re  NOT  talking  about  automobiles, 
which  in  itself  is  expected  to  top  four  billion  dollars!  Is  Detroit  a 
good  market  for  the  sale  of  goods? 

Top  medium  in  this  top  market  is  The  Detroit  News.  The  News 
not  only  has,  by  far,  the  largest  trading  area  circulation  of  any  Detroit 
paper,  but  it  reaches  65^/r  of  Detroit’s  car  owners,  64^^  of  the  home 
owners,  63%  of  the  total  income.  Through  The  Detroit  News  alone,  you 
can  effccii\ely  and  economically  reach  the  buying  power  of  tliis 
multi-billion  dollar  market! 


432,039 — largest  weekday  circulation  ever 
reached  by  any  Michigan  newspoper 

554,187 — highest  Sunday  circulation  in  Detroit 
News  history. 

A.B.C.  figures  for  6  months  period  ending  March  3J,  1948 
Nitional  Representatives:  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 

Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  WWJ,  WWJ-FM.  WWI-TV 
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TO  GET  THE  FACTS 


Modern  government  is  a  complicated  business.  It’s  a  business 
which  every  day  must  be  able  to  find  quickly  and  easily  infor¬ 
mation  on  thousands  of  different  subjects. 

In  addition  to  its  own  resources,  the  Federal  Government  also 
draws  on  outside  sources  of  information. 

That’s  why  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the  largest  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

For,  with  The  Times  Index,  government  personnel  have  at 
their  disposal  an  easy,  accurate  guide  to  any  newspaper  on  file. 
In  it,  20,000  news  facts  are  summarized  and  indexed. 

Typical  of  the  Government’s  use  of  the  Index  is  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  Not  only  do 
Department  offices  in  the  U.  S.  use  this  essential  service,  but 
embassies,  legations,  consulates  and  information  libraries 
throughout  the  world  receive  it. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  is  an  essential  working  tool  for 
everyone  who  must  have  the  facts  in  the  news — and  have  them 
fast.  Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

24  Semi-monthly  issues  $35  Annual  volume . $35 

Semi-monthly  and  annual  $50 


2f|jje  jlark  Sime/s 

L  L  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ITU  Votes  Defiance  of  NLRB; 
To  Adopt  Militant  Program 


Resolution  Passed  Urging  Political 
Action  to  Repeal  Toft-Hartley  Law 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


MILWAUKEE,  Wis.  —  Members 
of  International  Typograph- 
icil  Union  at  their  90th  annual 
convention  here  this  week  again 
declined  to  instruct  their  of¬ 
ficers  to  file  anti-Communist  affi¬ 
davits  and  reports  necessary  to 
place  the  services  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  at 
the  disposition  of  local  unions 
and  renounced  any  need  for 
using  NLRB  for  organizing  and 
collective  bargaining. 

The  340  delegates  also  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  condemning  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Denham,  general  counsel 
for  NLRB  and  asking  his  re- 
movai  from  office.  They  also 
adopted  resolutions  urging  ITU 
mei^rs  to  exert  political  ac¬ 
tion  in  getting  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  repealed  by  electing  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Congress  favorable 
to  labor. 

Fighting  Program  Expected 
Details  of  ITU  s  defense  pro¬ 
gram  and  general  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  policy  for  the  coming 
year  were  yet  to  be  presented 
to  the  convention  up  to  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  Indications  were 
that  delegates  would  endorse  a 
militant  program  and  give 
President  Woodruff  Randolph 
and  the  ITU  Executive  Council 
ample  power  to  carry  out  such 
policies  as  will  preserve  union 
security  under  the  law. 

Although  some  delegates  re¬ 
ported  difficulty  in  organizing 
without  the  services  of  NURB 
and  urged  that  ITU  officers  file 
affidavits,  thus  disposing  of  the 
Communist  question,  the  con¬ 
vention  adopted  the  report  of 
the  resolutions  committee  which 
reported  unfavorably  on  the 
grounds  that  the  entire  matter 
is  up  to  ITU  legal  counsel. 

'Burdens  Heavy' 

Randolph  cited  the  official 
reasons  previously  given  for  not 
having  filed  affidavits,  namely, 
the  Executive  Council  did  not 
deem  it  legally  strategic,  that 
theimion  could  gain  nothing  by 
certification  from  NLRB,  that 
Mtfiiing  prevents  an  employer 
from  getting  an  election  which 
■nijht  limit  jurisdiction  and  that 
ITU’s  collective  bargaining  pol- 
tcy  provides  local  unions  do  not 
fry  to  qualify  under  NLRB. 

We  want  neither  the  ben- 

Other  ITU  news — 
pages  7,  56,  59  and  60. 


efits  nor  the  burdens  of  that 
law,”  declared  Randolph.  “The 
benefits  are  non-existent  and  the 
burdens  are  heavy.  We  are  not 
violating  the  law.  We  are  not 
asking  for  any  of  the  benefits  of 
the  law.  We  do  not  have  to  beg 
for  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.” 

In  condemning  Denham,  the 
convention  resolution  cited  a 
bill  of  particulars  against  the 
General  Counsel  in  his  actions 
against  ITU  “by  seeking  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  union  with  more  liti¬ 
gation  than  it  could  handle,” 
adding  “the  unethical  attitude 
and  actions  of  said  Robert  N. 
Denham  are  detrimental  to  the 


WASHINGTON— Supreme  Court 

review  of  NLRB  Examiner  Ar¬ 
thur  Leff’s  rulings  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
closed  shop  contract  demands 
are  in  violation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  may  not  come  for 
one  full  year. 

On  other  points,  raised  by 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  by  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers,  Leff  declined  to  hold  the 
union  culpable,  on  various 
grounds.  Shorn  of  legal  phrase 
ology,  he  meant  that  evidence  is 
insufficient. 

The  union  and  the  ANPA  are 
allowed  20  days  within  which  to 
file  legal  exceptions  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  Examiner 
Arthur  Leff. 

In  cases  of  so  broad  a  scope, 
additional  time  is  permitted.  It 
is  expected  lawyers  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  require  up  to  two 
mont’ns  to  complete  their  work, 
probably  including  detailed 
briefs  arguing  that  the  examiner 
erred  by  not  finding  the  charge 
of  “featherbedding”  established, 
and  asking  the  full  board  to 
broaden  the  mandate  against 
ITU  on  other  points. 

The  five-member  board  may 
consider  the  case  either  on  the 
submitted  documents  or  may  set 
a  date  for  oral  argument.  The 
latter  course  is  within  the  dis¬ 


conduct  of  peaceful  collective 
bargaining.” 

The  resolution  called  upon 
the  President  to  remove  Den¬ 
ham  “from  a  post  for  which  he 
has  proven  himself  unqualified.” 

Both  Progressives  and  Inde¬ 
pendents  united  in  condemning 
Denham. 

President  Randolph  reviewed 
the  past  year's  experience  under 
the  ITU  policy  adopted  at  the 
Cleveland  convention,  in  his 
opening  address,  indicating  that 
contract  policies  remain  little 
changed  except  as  compelled  by 
law  or  injunction. 

“The  definite  result  of  our 
policy  during  this  year  of  most 
disagreeable  and  punishing  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  ITU  as  a  stable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  union,  upholding  our 
historic  rights  and  privileges 
and  legally  contesting  every  in¬ 
vasion  of  them,”  he  declared. 


cretion  of  the  board;  it  can  or¬ 
der  argument  either  on  its  own 
motion  or  after  request  by  coun¬ 
sel.  However,  since  nine  months 
were  given  over  to  hearing  and 
discussion  and  a  tremendous  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  made,  the  board 
may  find  further  oral  comment 
superfluous. 

In  any  event,  several  months 
are  likely  to  pass  before  the  case 
gets  out  of  NLRB  hands  and  into 
the  federal  appellate  court. 

Several  of  the  major  issues  in 
the  lengthy  litigation  are  not 
met  squarely  in  the  Leff  report. 
That  does  not  foreclose  their 
consideration  by  the  board  and 
the  courts,  or  preclude  final  de¬ 
cision  thereon. 

For  example,  on  grounds  of 
“failure  of  proof.”  the  examiner 
recommended  dismissal  of 
charges  that  the  union  violated 
the  law  by  demanding  contract 
clauses  which  would: 

1.  Grant  ITU  “jurisdiction”  do 
have  its  members  trained  to 
operate  any  new  equipment 
which  might  be  substituted  for 
present  typesetting  machinery. 

2.  Establish  a  joint  employer- 
union  “examining  board”  to  de¬ 
termine  the  competency  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  employment. 

ANPA  will  probably  ask  a 
final  ruling  on  those  questions, 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


ITU  Expected  to  Appeal 
NLRB  Examiners’  Rap 

By  James  J.  Butler 
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Randolph  Hits 
'Unfair  Press' 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ITU’s  posi¬ 
tion  has  not  been  fairly  put  in 
the  press  and  it  has  not  received 
the  objective  treatment  that 
news  is  supposed  to  receive  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  alleged  high 
ethics  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
country,”  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  told  the  convention. 

“We  find  that  they  (the  news¬ 
papers)  have  been  just  as  close 
to  propaganda  sheets  in  their 
own  interests  as  the  Typograph¬ 
ical  Journal  is  in  our  interests,” 
he  asserted.  “We  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  charged  with  a  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  to  objective  news. 

Randolph  charged  that  “if 
there  is  a  statement  issued  by 
the  union  it  might  be  sent  over 
an  Associated  Press  or  United 
Press  wire,  when  it  gets  in  the 
newspapers  it  is  usually  hashed 
up.  or  a  paragraph  or  two  or  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  printed  as  a  sort 
of  shirttail  to  an  article  giving 
us  the  devil.” 


“From  the  beginning  the  em¬ 
ployers’  group  representatives 
seeking  contracts  resisted  any 
proposal  by  the  unions  which 
would  grant  proper  jurisdiction 
over  our  trade  processes  and 
which  would  protect  us  on  other 
vital  matters  such  as  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  only  journeymen 
and  apprentices  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  discrimination  against 
union  craftsmen,  struck  work, 
non-union  work,  competency  of 
journeymen  applicants  other 
than  members  of  the  union,  ITU 
laws,  local  and  chapel  laws, 
union  foremen,  reproduction, 
priority,  picket  line,  joint  ap¬ 
prentice  committees,  limited  li¬ 
ability  and  cancellation  based 
on  inflation  or  termination  of 
the  injuncton. 

Cites  N.  Y.  Settlement 

“Until  the  agreement  was 
worked  out  in  the  commercial 
field  in  New  York  City,  no 
group  of  employers  had  seen 
fit  to  abandon  the  advice  given 
'them  by  the  leaders  of  the 
ANPA  or  the  PIA.  The  settle¬ 
ment  in  New  York  was  followed 
by  settlements  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago  along  constructive  lines 
insofar  as  Dossible  under  the  in¬ 
junction  and  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

“Within  the  past  two  weeks 
a  form  of  agreement  was  worked 
out  in  New  York  governing  the 
newspapers  and  the  local  union 
in  that  city  which  protects  the 
union  insofar  as  it  is  possible 
under  the  injunction  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

Randolph  said  “These  vic¬ 
tories”  came  only  after  the  ITU 
had  demonstrated  that  it  would 
and  could  support  local  unions 
such  as  Chicago  and  other  places 
that  were  striking,  declaring 
Chicago  Typographical  Union 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Soviet  Victory  Seen  Geneva  Group 
On  InformQtion  PQcts 

****>/*  iXXVAlAVll  AUWLO  American  delegation  to  the  re- 
rFvirvA  T-K  j  cent  U.N.  Conference  on  Free- 

IT  -4  j  M ^4 •  ®  “^ision  of  the  to  be  passed  on  to  the  Assembly  dom  of  Information  at  Geneva 
Economic  and  without  decision,  were  the  have  turned  51  sets  of  the  En- 


United  Nations  Economic  and 


*1  A.  ucrvioivii,  nic  iicivc  lUilicu  «^x  ocio  ux 

to  send  three  UN  USSR.  Poland,  Byelo-Russia,  cyclopedia  Britannica  over  to 

4u”  China,  Australia  and  New  Zea-  the  State  Department  for  dona- 

tion  to  news  organizations  in 
next  month  The  conventions  on  freedom  the  American  zone  of  Germany. 
^4.^54^!^  decision  as  to  their  of  information  were  drawn  up  The  gift,  made  by  William 

♦hoi..  #  4*  ^  twofold  threat  to  here  last  April  by  54  nations.  Benton,  chairman  of  the  delega- 

oosfcvers  who  have  The  United  States  and  the  tion,  on  behalf  of  all  members, 
finn  Since  their  incep-  United  Kingdom  tried  in  vain  to  was  accepted  by  Charles  E. 

TVio  Ti  L  have  the  Human  Rights  Commit-  Saltzman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Rights  tee  discuss  these  three  conven-  State  for  Occupied  Areas.  Ben- 
nni.r^K  A  Considered  tions  as  well  as  the  documents  ton  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 

American-inspired  con-  on  genocide  and  the  Declaration  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Y*’  concerning  gathering  on  Human  Rights  before  they  Participating  in  the  gift  were 
ana  international  transmission  went  to  the  Council.  Harry  Martin,  president  of  the 

-f  *nay  well  The  Committee,  aher  10  days  American  Newspaper  Guild;  Se- 

Committee’s  of  debate,  still  is  bogged  down  vellon  Brown,  publisher  of  the 


V  0*1  clauses  dealing  with  the  Providence  IR.  1.)  Journal;  Ove- 
e  considered  together  and  that  rights  of  foreign  correspondents,  ta  Culp  Hobby,  executive  vice- 
some  action  been  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  president  of  the  Houston  Post; 

more  ad-  a.  L.  Kominsky,  told  the  Coun-  Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the 
remaining,  cil  that  members  were  so  ex-  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
’®  haustcd  "we  have  to  take  pills  Dr.  Zechariah  Chafee  of  Har- 

f  ffi  4K  A  ^®'‘®.  f s  a  possibility  to  keep  going.”  vard  University, 

thrw  ^Lck^to’^ECOSOC^®'^  Its  delegate  Asap  Arutu-  One  set  of  encyclopedia  will 

grounds  would  bP  that  oiao  said  that  a  new  draft  of  go  to  the  Austrian  News  agency. 

CdWail^  to  act  .mL  thi^  one  of  the  Conventions  sub-  Others  will  go  to  the  U.  S.  ,11- 
French^Deleva^t^P  mitted  by  the  United  States,  the  censed  newspapers  m  Bavaria, 

IIendes"alreadv  United  Kingdom  and  France  was  Hesse,  Wuerttemberg  -Baden, 

thrcounc  1  to  LnstLr  aTro^^^  “'^orse  than  the  original  one.”  Berlin,  and  Bremen  The  gift 
ventions  toaethP?  anH  r.«P  He  complained  that  the  Commit-  was  proposed  to  Benton  by 
sepSone'fSm  aZh4r"ta  all.  o'  ti™  Harry  Martin,  EtP  learned. 

procedure  on  the  freedom  of  information  .  ~  ~~ 

c-  4u  o  •  4  .  Conventions,  to  the  detriment  of  tional  military  security.  The 

bince  the  S^iets  have  op-  the  documents  on  Human  Rights  Committee  voted,  8  to  7,  to  de- 
Posed  all  three  Conventions,  the  and  genocide.  lete  the  word  “military.”  The 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  Ove- 


Soviet  delegate  Asap  Arutu- 
nian  said  that  a  new  draft  of 
one  of  the  Conventions  sub- 


Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Dr.  Zechariah  Chafee  of  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

One  set  of  encyclopedia  will 
go  to  the  Austrian  News  agency. 
Others  will  go  to  the  U.  S.  li¬ 


on  the  freedom  of  information 

Conventions,  to  the  detriment  of  tional  military  security.  The 
the  documents  on  Human  Rights  Committee  voted,  8  to  7,  to  de- 
and  genocide.  lete  the  word  “military.”  The 

The  French  delegate,  charged  clause  now  would  permit  censor- 


possibility  that  none  will  be  de-  The  French  delegate,  charged  clause  now  would  permit  censor- 
cided  upon  by  the  Assembly  is  the  Soviets  with  “legal  obstruc-  ship  in  order  to  maintain  “na- 


a  distinct  victory  for  them. 


Revisions  in  the  U.  S.  Conven-  convention 


tionism”  against  the  information  tional  security.” 


The  United  States  delegation 


tion  made  by  the  Human  Rights  The  British  suggested  that  the  led  the  opposition  to  this  change 
Committee  will  stand.  A  plen-  Committee  continue  meeting  af-  and  reserved  the  right  to  bring 
ary  session  of  the  Council  has  ter  the  Council  adjourned,  in  or-  it  up  again.  Those  voting  in 
decided  to  limit  consideration  to  der  to  clean  up  its  work,  and  favor  of  the  alteration  were  the 
a  mere  statement  of  position  by  refer  the  three  information  Con-  USSR,  Poland,  Byelo-Russia, 


member  governments. 

Over  Soviet  opposition,  a  U.  S. 


proposal  was  adopted  to  have  be  “.smuggling — trying  to  get 
the  Human  Rights  Committee  something  by  without  the  Coun- 
complete  its  action  this  week  on  cil's  stamp  of  approval.” 
the  American  convention.  It  Amonc  chances  alreadv  made 


the  three  information  Con-  USSR,  Poland,  Byelo-Russia, 
ventions  directly  to  the  Assem-  Venezuela,  France,  Chile,  Peru 
bly.  Arutunian  said  this  would  and  Argentina.  , 

smuggling — trying  to  get  “Foreign  correspondent’  has 
hing  by  without  the  Coun-  been  redefined  as  the  “corre- 
itamp  of  approval.”  spondent  of  a  Contracting  State.” 


the  American  convention.  It  Among  changes  already  made  The  effect  of  this  is  to  limit  the 
will  be  sent  to  the  Council  by  the  Committee  in  the  U.  S.  provisions  of  the  Convention  to 
which,  however,  will  take  no  de-  convention  is  one  in  the  clause  the  correspondents  of  those 
cision  on  it,  but  simply  forward  recognizing  the  need  for  censor-  states  which  sign  it. 
it  to  the  Assembly.  jhip  in  order  to  maintain  “na-  Another  change  is  one  affect- 


it  to  the  Assembly. 

The  other  two  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  Conventions  are  the 
French  on  the  Right  of  Correc¬ 
tion  and  the  British  on  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Freedom  of  Information. 

The  nations  voting  to  take  the 
Conventions  and  the  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  out  of  Com¬ 
mittee  and  into  plenary  session. 
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Switched  Vote  Kills 
Miami  Newspaper  Tax 


MIAMI,  Fla. — Miami  daily  news¬ 
papers  had  a  1%  tax  on  their 
gross  receipts  Wednesday — but 
it  lasted  only  about  five  hours. 

Passed  by  the  City  Commis¬ 
sion  by  a  3-2  vote,  the  tax  ordi¬ 
nance  was  killed  at  the  end  of 
the  same  long  session  when  one 
of  the  majority  members 
changed  his  mind. 

•Switching  was  R.  C.  Gardner, 
78,  who  has  consistently  aft- 
tacked  newspapers  during  his 
11  years  on  the  Commission. 

Gardner  voted  for  the  tax 
ordinance  on  first  reading  on 
Aug.  4.  Aligned  with  him  were 
Commissioners  H.  Leslie  Quigg 
and  William  W.  Charles.  All 
three  face  recall,  but  have 
blocked  an  election  through 
court  action. 


The  three  approved  the  tax 
again  Wednesday  morning.  But 
Gardner  switched  his  vote  after 
a  break  with  his  two  colleagues 
over  another  matter. 

Gardner  said  he  thought  the 
tax  was  “a  mistake.”  He  con¬ 
ceded  that  Miami  newspapers 
probably  would  contest  its  le¬ 
gality. 

“We  won’t  get  a  thing  out  of 
it,”  he  said. 

The  tax  on  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  other  gross  reve¬ 
nues  of  newspapers  and  all 
other  periodicals  in  Miami, 
would  have  been  effective  30 
days  after  passage. 

Both  the  Miami  Herald  and 
Miami  Daily  News  indicated 
they  would  fight  the  measure  if 
it  passed. 

EDITOR  &  P 


ing  the  provision  that  foreii« 
correspondents  should  have  £ 
“widest  possible  access”  to  neia 
on  the  same  basis  as  nation 
correspondents.  This  claused 
been  revised  to  say  that  foreS 
correspondents  should  have  T 
cess  to  news  sources,  “so  far^ 
possible”  on  the  same  basis  Z 
national  correspondents  ® 
The  Huinan  Rights  Commits 
on  Aug.  18  adopted  a  Mexito 
amendment  to  the  convent 
on  the  gathering  and  in®S 
tional  transmission  of  ne» 
The  amendment  provided  tkt 
nothing  in  the  convention  “shi' 
limit  the  discretion  of  any  m 
tracting  state  to  refuse  enb 
into  its  territory  to  any  nt 
ticular  person  or  to  restrict  tk 
period  of  his  residence  therein 
Australia  added  a  provisio 
that  this  amendment  should  net 
contradict  Article  5  of  the  Cot 
vention.  Article  5  specifies  tint 
correspondents  shall  not  be  a 
pelled  from  a  country  “on  k 
count  of  any  lawful  exercise  if 
their  right  to  seek,  receive  c 
impart  information  or  opinion' 
Walter  Kotschnig.  U.S.  dek 
gate,  opposed  the  Mexicaj 
amendment  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  superfluous  and  dange 


Large  Crowds  Attend 
Chicago  Tribune  Events 

Chicago — Two  of  the  Chicogc 
Tribune’s  greatest  promotions  ol 
the  year  took  place  during  tin 
past  seven  days  at  SoMien 
Field 

The  19th  annual  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  was  held  Satur 
day  night,  Aug.  14.  The  15th  an 
nual  All  Star  Football  game  wa< 
held  Friday  night,  Aug.  20. 

A  crowd  of  85,000  spectators 
witnessed  the  music  festival. 

The  country  as  a  whole 
was  well  represented  at  the  All 
Star  game.  Mayor  Martin 
Kenelly  officially  welcomed  the 
.squad  of  All  American  collefe 
football  stars.  Joel  Goldblatt 
president  of  the  State  Street 
Council,  presented  a  plaque  to 
Arch  Ward,  sports  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  who  originated  the  All 
Star  games. 

Funds  produced  by  the  two 
events  will  be  distributed 
through  Tribune  Charities  and 
the  Chicago  Community  Fund. 

a 

Minneapolis  Building 
To  Have  Time  Capsule' 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  Cen 
tury  Vault — a  “time  capsule”  to 
be  opened  in  exactly  100  years- 
will  be  sealed  into  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  Mtnneapolii 
Star  and  Tribune  building  now 
nearing  completion. 

Purpose  of  the  century  vault 
will  be  to  store  documents,  m& 
sages  and  other  data  which  wffl 
help  tell  the  story  of  the  life  aw 
people  of  the  Upper  Midwest  to 
the  year  1948. 

The  newspapers,  through  Jw 
Thompson,  publisher,  invited 
residents  of  the  Upper  Midwrt 
to  suggest  what  items  should  te 
preserved  in  the  vault. 

Most  of  the  documents  will  w 
microfilmed  so  that  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  items 
may  be  included. 
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Babe  Ruth  and  Press 
Built  Sports  *  *Golden  Era 

By  Dan  Daniel 


Editorials,  editorial  cartoons  and  many  thousands  of  news  columns 
marked  the  passing  of  "Mr.  Baseball."  This  drawing  is  by  Hunger 
ford  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 


the  Babe  Ruth  era  was  pleasant,  became  alarmed  over  the  way  cab.  Off  we  go.”  He  threw  the 
exciting.  But  it  also  had  its  ‘bings  were  going.  patients  into  rising  tempen 

physical,  and  at  times  mentel  Christy  Walsh,  owner  of  the  tures,  the  nuns  who  conducted 
problems  ’  syndicate  which  was  making  a  the  hospital  in  a  series  d 

« _ .  ^  *u  XT  -ir  1  1  t.  good  thing  out  of  his  ghosted  mounting  dithers  and  finally  the 

K  bterary  efforts,  was  especially  Superior  begged  us  to  leave  “o 

J  ®  24-hours-  concerned.  we  never  will  be  able  to  gel 

Tj  never  knew  After  the  1922  World  Series,  this  hospital  running  normal 

Walsh  organized  a  dinner  for  ly  again.” 

anoiner  jam.  baseball  writers,  column-  As  we  walked  down  the  long 

Now  and  then  the  night  side  ists  and  sports  editors  of  New  flight  of  steps  to  the  street  level 
of  your  paper  would  arouse  you  York,  at  the  Elks  Club  in  that  the  Babe  began  to  cry. 
at  four  in  the  morning,  be  it  in  city.  “I  could  be  one  of  those  up 

your  home  or  in  some  hotel  on  j^e  chief  speaker  was  the  there,”  he  blubbered. 

late  Jimmy  Walker.  He  tore 
L  ollf  a  tear  jerker  of  a  type  no- 

Wf  inn  f  ®  body  else  could  achieve. 

T  Standing  by  Ruth  at  the  head 

^  of  the  table;  Jimmy  laid  the 

Valhalla  and  sat  down  to  fan  g^^ds  on  the  table, 
with  Lou  Gehrig.  Tony  Lazzeri,  uuj 

Herb  Pennock.  Urban  Shocker,  ,  1?^^  lb®  Babe  how  he  had 

Johnny  Grabowski,  and  Miller  been  insulting,  snul^ing,  the 
Huggins,  all  deceased  associates  dirty  faced  kids  in  the  struts, 
on  the  New  York  club  of  1927,  the  youngsters  from  one  Port- 
greatest  in  the  history  of  base-  1°,  .11?®  other.  He  asked 

ball.  Ruth  which  way  he  was  head- 

Bambino  Gets  'Tough'  —  • 

At  only  one  period  in  his  . . „ . . .  .  . 

flamboyant  career  did  Ruth  try  promised  to  be  good.  He  apolo- 
to  get  tough  with  the  baseball  gized  to  the  baseball  writers, 
writers.  That  was  in  1922.  He  admitted  that  he  had  had 

Ruth  was  quite  a  bad  boy 
that  year.  During  the  Ameri¬ 
can  League  season  he  fell  to 
an  average  of  .315,  with  a  mere 
35  homers,  as  compared  with 
.378  and  59  four  baggers  the 
previous  year.  In  the  1922 
World  Series  with  the  Giants. 

Ruth  was  a  flop.  He  batted  a 
measly  and  incredible  .118. 

Some  of  the  New  York  writ-  .  _ 

ers  got  quite  rugged  in  handling  an  interview, 
this  slump.  They  knew  the 
Babe  had  been  cutting  capers  _  , 

and  they  believed  that  if  he  and  willing, 
were  handled  roughly,  he  would  One  Spring  we  stopped  in 
stop  to  weigh  matters  and  pos-  Asheville,  N.  C.,  for  an  exhibi- 
sibly  reform.  tion  game.  A  friend  in 

‘■I’ll  bust  that  bum  on  the  York  had  a  brother  at 
nose,”  Ruth  said  to  me  one  Catholic  National  Hospital,  for 
afternoon  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  tubercular  cases. 

( The  Stadium  was  not  dedi-  The  man  in  New  York  called 
cated  until  1923.)  He  pointed  me  and  said  that  his  brother 
to  one  of  our  leading  and  more  simply  had  to  see  the  Babe, 
sedate  baseball  writers,  who  I  told  Ruth  about  it  and  said, 

had  indited  a  scathing  attack  on  “If  you  say  no,  I  won’t  get  __  _ 

Ruth,  his  manner  of  living,  and  sore.  It  seems  silly  for  a  man  event  itself,”  he  says,  it  w 
his  foibles.  of  35  to  get  that  notion  into  reporter  doesn’t  take  the  ea^ 

The  Babe  never  socked  the  his  noggin.”  way  out  and  write  a  mere 

sour  Boswell.  But  his  friends  The  Babe  replied,  “Get  a  chronological  description. 
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N.  Y.  C.  College 
Trains  Girl 
Sports  Writers 

Despite  some  inroads  made 
by  a  scattered  few  women,  the 
press  box  at  most  athletic  events 
has  remained  one  of  the  last 
The  Babe  got  up  with  tears  strongholds  of  masculine  sa- 
running  down  his  face,  and  premacy. 

This  tradition  is  in  jeopaiy. 
An  increasing  number  of  women 

-  are  studying  sportswriting,  no- 

the  wrong  slant  on  their  job,  tably  at  the  City  College  of 
and  his  relation  to  it.  New  York  Evening  and  Exten- 

Never  again  was  there  any  sion  Division,  where  Irving  T 
misunderstanding  between  the  Marsh,  assistant  sports  editor  of 
Babe  and  the  press  box.  the  New  York  Herald  Tribunt, 

With  Ruth  around,  no  base-  holds  forth  as  instructor, 
ball  writer  in  New  York  ever  The  girls  have  picked  their 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  story.  If  spot  well,  because  Marsh,  a  vd 
the  day’s  doings  were  dull,  eran  of  over  20  years  on  the 
there  was  Ruth,  ready  to  drop  H-T  staff,  welcomes  the  develop 
everything  else  if  you  sought  ment.  Despite  handicaps  they 
i-.t;: .  will  encounter,  he  thinks  that 

No  matter  what  demands  we  women  will  be  able  to  make  a 
made  on  George,  he  was  ready  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 

sports  pages  once  they  han 
mastered  the  fundamentals  of 
the  trade. 

New  Learning  to  write  good,  con- 
the  cise  English  is  the  first  step  fw 
the  would-be  sportswriter,  m^ 
as  well  as  female,  to  take,  ht 
believes.  After  that,  according 


Dan  Daniel,  then  president  of  the 
grroup,  presents  plaque  of  Base¬ 
ball  Writers'  Association  to  The 
Babe.  Year — 1931. 


Bureau  Blue.  Book 
Cites  Best  Campaigns 


fifty  advertisers  won  ac¬ 
claim  from  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  this  week  with  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  their  1947  and  early 
1948  campaigns  in  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  edition  of  the  “Blue 
Book  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing."  published  annually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  new  volume.  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  the  Bureau’s  acting  di¬ 
rector,  declared  in  releasing  it 
to  national  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  “offers  impressive  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  the  reasons 
why  national  advertisers  are 
making  by  far  the  largest  in¬ 
vestment  in  newspaper  space  on 
record.” 

In  1947,  the  primary  period 
covered  by  Blue  'Book  cam¬ 
paigns,  national  advertisers  put 
more  than  $369,000,000  into 
newspaper  space,  while  their 
1948  investment  is  running  at  an 
annual  rate  well  over  $400,000,- 
000,  Barnes  noted. 

38  Agencies  Represented 

Chosen  from  campaigns  sub¬ 
mitted  in  answer  to  the  Bureau’s 
annual  invitation  for  entries, 
the  case  histories  making  up  the 
1948  volume  embrace  the  work 
of  38  different  agencies  in  15 
classifications  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  scope,  the  50  campaigns 
range  from  Fram  Corp.,  with  a 
schedule  of  1,578  nswspapers  to 
Cleveland’s  Rini  Wine  Co.  and 
a  Continental  Can  test  cam¬ 
paign,  each  employing  only  a 
single  daily.  In  space-size,  they 
go  from  the  14-line  reader-style 
copy  used  by  J.  C.  Eno,  Inc., 
airf  the  70-line  cartoons  used  by 
Wilkins  Coffee  to  full  pages  by 
Hudson,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  and  Gold  Seal  Glass 
Wax. 

Frequency  ranges  all  the  way 
up  to  Eno’s  schedule  of  two  or 
three  times  a  week  for  52  weeks. 
The  range  of  techniques  is 
equally  broad. 

Grocery  product  advertising 
again  led  in  number  of  honored 
campaigns  with  14  campaigns 

Whot  ta  do  wheo 
Son  Fraa(i$(a-Eosl  loy 


TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 
CHANGE  SUNDAY. 
AUGUST  10 


Wwi  yM  <ill  M  Avgvst  10,  ImL  ip 
•II  ■•■btrs  i>  tkt  MW  dirtrttry 


Thtitik  |ow 

^NcifkT*l«phon«  and  TaUgroph  Campony 

Cartoons  give  light  touch  to 
story  of  dial  changes. 


selected  for  inclusion.  Automo¬ 
tive  advertisers  were  second 
with  eight;  liquor,  wine  and  beer 
third  with  five  campaigns  cited 
in  the  book.  Industrial  followed 
with  four,  transportation  with 
three.  Other  classifications  in¬ 
cluded  were  drug  products,  elec¬ 
trical,  government,  housing 
equipment  and  supplies,  insur¬ 
ance,  publications,  public  util¬ 
ities,  tobacco  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel. 

Published  as  aids  to  more  ef¬ 
fective  advertising,  the  Blue 
Book  case  histories  capsulize 
the  objective,  method  and  re¬ 
sults  of  each  campaign.  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  representative  ads 
are  used  to  illustrate  each  story. 

’Business  Is  Local' 

Many  of  the  latest  crop  of 
campaign  successes,  the  Bureau 
pointed  out,  show  actual  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  “All  Business  Is  Local” 
concept  of  marketing.  Among 
them  was  the  campaign  of  Eno, 
which  by  concentration  of  ef¬ 
fort  in  line  with  established 
rnarket  potentials  “eliminated 
circulation  that  had  been  going 
to  waste  in  poor  Eno  areas,” 
scoring  healthy  sales  progress 
at  substantially  lower  advertis¬ 
ing  cost. 

Another  example  of  localiza¬ 
tion  of  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  was  the  1947  campaign 
for  Servel  Gas  Air-Conditioners, 
which  scored  by  slanting  its 
primary  copy  theme  to  local 
prevalence  of  hay  fever  in  Dal¬ 
las.  high  incidence  of  mildew 
in  Houston,  similar  local  condi¬ 
tions  in  other  markets. 

The  introductory  campaigns 
of  five  new  products  were 
awarded  places  under  the  gro¬ 
cery  products  classification.  Am¬ 
erican  Home  Foods  pushed  its 
new  product — Duff’s  Hot  Roll 
Mix  —  rapidly  toward  national 
success  almost  entirely  through 
newspapers. 

Ginger  Mint  Julep  Co.  intro¬ 
duced  its  new  product  in  the 
Baltimore  market  via  a  small- 
space,  high-frequency  newspaper 
campaign.  Sun  Harbor  Packing 
Co.,  used  a  high-frequency  cam¬ 
paign  to  break  into  an  intensive 
market  with  its  new  brand  of 
canned  tuna. 

Full-page  editorial-style  ads 
was  the  introductory  method 
adopted  by  Gold  Seal  Co.  for 
Glass  Wax.  Cigar  smokers  were 
introduced  via  teaser  copy  to  a 
new  packaging  method — Humi- 
pak  Cigar  Containers,  developed 
by  Continental  Can  Company. 

So  marked  was  the  success  of 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.’s  public 
relations  test  campaign  in  New 
Jersey  (E  &  P,  Feb.  7,  p.  69), 
that  after  one  month  it  was  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  entire  Esso  mar¬ 
keting  area.  General  Motors 
also  scored  with  its  plant-city 
public  relations  campaign  which 
ran  weekly  in  24  cities  where 
GM  operates  plants. 

The  often-quoted  C  &  O  Rail¬ 
way  ads  were  among  others 
noted  in  the  public  relations 
field.  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele- 


Hills  Brothers,  consistent  per¬ 
former,  is  in  Blue  Book  again. 

graph,  using  a  short,  large- 
space  campaign  informed  its 
telephone  users  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  of  the  switch  in 
the  dial  system  so  effectively 
that  one  month  after  the  change, 
the  wrong-call  rate  was  less  than 
half  the  normal  wrong-call  rate 
obtained  before  the  change. 

In  the  automotive  classifica¬ 
tion,  Cadillac  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  its  potential  customers 
“to  wait  for  a  Cadillac"  by  us¬ 
ing  an  intensive  prestige  cam¬ 
paign.  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co., 
with  full-page  ads  in  1,248  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country,  drew 
more  than  4,000,000  people  to 
its  dealers’  showrooms  on  “In¬ 
troduction  Day”  of  their  1948 
Hudson. 

■ 

Political  Editorials 
Bring  Libel  Suit 

Covington,  Ky. — Claiming  he 
was  libeled  by  two  editorials 
published  in  the  Kentucky 
Times-Star  in  1947,  Kenton 
County  Judge  William  E.  Wehr- 
man  has  sued  the  publisher  of 
that  paper,  the  Times-Star  Co., 
an  Ohio  corporation,  for  $100,- 
000.  Joseph  H.  Dressman,  Ken¬ 
tucky  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  was  named  co¬ 
defendant. 

Judge  Wehrman,  a  Democrat, 
claims  the  editorials  headed  “A 
Kenton  County  Hague”  and  “It 
Won’t  Work,  Bosses,”  were 
“false,  scandalous,  malicious, 
defamatory  and  libelous.”  He 
further  contends  it  was  the 
newspaper’s  intention  to  injure 
his  “good  reputation.”  The  suit 
was  filed  in  Kenton  Circuit 
Court  by  Attorneys  O.  M. 
Rogers.  William  J.  Dupree  and 
Judge  Wehrman. 

■ 

Church  Netvs  Service 

Washington — Robert  Tate  Al¬ 
lan,  former  church  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  will  open 
a  Church  and  School  Promo¬ 
tional  Agency  (CASPA)  here 
Sept.  7.  The  agency  will  fea¬ 
ture  press  and  radio  relations, 
church  employment  service, 
Washington  representation  for 
religious  publications,  research 
and  investigation,  editorial  prep¬ 
aration  of  brochures  and  related 
services. 


editor  S  publisher  for  August  21,  1948 


Newspapers 
Apply  for  ECA 
Fund  Guaranty 

Washington — M  any  newspa¬ 
pers  have  applied  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  they  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  $10,000,000  fund  set 
up  to  guarantee  to  newspapers 
and  other  media,  conversion  of 
foreign  funds  to  United  States 
dollars  in  operations  concerned 
with  the  spread  of  international 
information,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  at  offices  of  the  European 
Cooperation  Administration. 

However,  “for  the  present  at 
least.”  names  will  not  be  re¬ 
vealed.  The  policy  of  withhold¬ 
ing  that  information  applies  to 
all  firms  and  individuals  who 
are  having  difficulty  with 
tary  conversion,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

The  $10,000,000  fund  was 
created  by  Congress  to  encour¬ 
age  publishers  to  expand  their 
foreign  circulations.  There  was 
little  incentive  for  that  in  the 
past,  for  the  reason  that  the  for¬ 
eign  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising  could 
not  be  exchanged  for  stable  dol- 

To  qualify  for  the  ECA  guar¬ 
anty,  not  only  the  newspaper 
but  also  the  foreign  country  m 
which  it  is  produced  or  sold 
must  make  formal  application  to 
participate. 


>mith  Davis  Sets  Up 
Advisory  Service 

The  Smith  Davis  Corporation, 
ewspaper  brokers,  announced 
his  week  the  establishment  of  a 
lusiness  advisory  service  for 
lewspapers.  This  branch  of  the 
ervice  will  be  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  Albert  Zugsmith.  execu- 
ive  vicepresident  of  the  com- 

^Although  the  Smith  Davis 
Corporation  has  done  some  aa- 
isory  and  consultant  work  in 
he  past,  it  is  informing  publish- 
rs  that  it  is  now  organizing  a 
eparate  service  for  this  purpose. 
i  letter  to  publishers  advises 
hat  efficiency  surveys  may  be 
rranged  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
lending  economies  in  operation 
nd  methods  of  increasing  m- 
ome  to  meet  rising  costs. 

Alvin  Freemont.  formerly 
/ith  the  Palm  Springs  Limelight 
lews  and  Atlantic  City  World, 
/ill  represent  Smith  Davis  in 
field.  Other  experts  will  be 


Democrats'  Paper 
Combats  'Dewey  Press' 


'ashington — The  Democratic 
ty  went  into  the  newspaper 
lishing  business  this  week 
1  the  first  edition  9!  The 
locrat  ’’  a  publication  de- 
■d  entirely  to  the  campaign 
rests  of  the  party, 
easons  given  for  the  move: 
e  majority  of  large  Amer- 
newspapers  will  support 
ernor  Dewey.  The  Repute 
is  will  have  unlimited 
ley  to  buy  radio  time  and 
spaper  advertising.” 


i 


9 


Underground  Digging 
Gets  Berlin  News 


Free  Classified 
Ads  for  Homeless 


Chicago  —  Hal  Foust,  home 


Moline,  Ill. — Earl  K  i  1 1  i  o  n 
classified  manager  for  the  Moline 


again  after  serving  three  and  safely  to  Berlin  and  the  figures  hon«fif  nf  /.hn 

one  half  years  as  chief  of  the  they  reported  on  the  high  Rus-  inolinT  fnr  I’ 

Chicago  Trib-  sian  output  of  tanks  and  planes  looking  for  a 

“  was  simply  astounding.  It  would 


Chicago  T  rib  - 
une's  Berlin  bu- 
r  e  a  u  ,  admits 
that  he  is 
scared. 

It’s  not  just 
the  Russians  he 
fears.  It’s  war. 
However,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it  as  his 
personal  opin¬ 
ion  that  the 
odds  are  against 
a  bloody  shoot¬ 
ing  war.  The 
odds,  he  says, 


meet  in  a  hideout  near  Heidel- 


are  one  to  four,  five  or  six  that  berg.  With  my  secretary  I 


it  will  come  this  year.  went  over  their  report.  papers  wouiu  laxe  a  similar 

“The  Russians,”  he  said,  “are  “Confident  that  I  had  the  course. 
very  happy  over  the  cold  war  facts  I  tried  to  check  with  our 

as  it  now  stands.  The  Western  government  files.  They  appar-  had  been  a  newspaper  woman. 
Powers  do  not  expect  a  war  un-  ently  had  no  information  of  any  She  was  remarkably  successful 
less  there  should  be  another  kind.  The  story  was  filed  and  in  getting  secret  information 
Pearl  Harbor.”  published  in  the  Tribune.  I  had  from  the  Russian  zone. 

“How  does  a  correspondent  staked  my  reputation  for  ac-  “She  even  reported  on  the 
live  in  Berlin?”  he  was  asked  curacy  on  that  story  and  it  was  dossier  the  Russian  police  had 
by  E&P.  a  great  relief  when  later  the  on  me,”  he  said.  “Of  course 


by  E&P. 

40  Newsmen  in  Berlin 


_ _  ocL'icictiY  wiiu  nave  wiit- 

tha  nr*»cc  Secretary  Royal  in  their  ten  against  communism.  I  was 

ahnift  hcmsc  was  appeal  for  the  draft  and  in-  complimented  to  find  that  mine 

creased  American  armaments.”  was  one  of  the  thickest.” 

Foust  is  now  back  on  his  old 


®  ^0°^  looking  Foust  is  now  back  on  1 
There  are  ^bout  40  ?lgSar  ior-  fraulein  who  one  time  beat  as  automobile  editor 


respondents  in  Berlin  and  that 
includes  new.spaper,  magazine 
and  radio  representatives.  The 
clubhouse  was  the  former  home 
of  a  president  of  the  Reich- 
sbund.  Our  group  was  con¬ 
genial  and  we  had  the  best  of 
relations  with  each  other  and 


with  government  and  Army  offi¬ 
cials.” 

“How  about  food?  Do  you 
get  enough  to  eat?” 

“We  are  allowed  $50  worth  of 
groceries  per  month,  which  is 
adequate  at  the  Commissary 
prices.  Other  things  we  buy  at 
the  PX.” 

“How  do  you  get  your  news 
stories?” 

“The  government  handouts 
get  regular  coverage.  We,  who 
are  known  as  ‘specials,’  have  to 
do  our  own  digging.  So,  for  my 
part,  I  had  a  special  string  of 
tipsters.  They  were  Germans, 
of  course,  and  mostly  newspaper 
people  or  former  newspaper 
people.  The  only  trouble  with 
these  people  was  that  their 
sense  of  news  values  was  mostly 
concerned  with  politics,  their 
German  political  parties. 

“But  I  had  one  group  that 
worked  as  a  team.  They  had 
formerly  worked  for  the  French 
intelligence.  I  think  they  be¬ 
came  suspicious  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  obtained  was  get¬ 
ting  back  to  the  Russians. 
There  were  13  in  this  group. 
They  got  me  one  of  the  best 
stories  for  all  the  time  I  was 
over  there. 

“Nobody  knew  just  how  the 
Russian  armament  production 
was  coming  along  so  1  put  it  up 
to  the  team  to  find  out.  They 
got  as  far  as  Kiev  and  Moscow 
and  spread  through  Ukraine, 
the  Caucacus  and  the  Arctic 
upper  Ural  mountains. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y _ A  newspaper¬ 

men’s  confidence  law  would 
be  a  strong  weapon  of  democ¬ 
racy  against  Soviet  or  other  for¬ 
eign  agents,  said  State  Sen. 
Thomas  C.  Desmond,  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  protect  news 
sources,  in  a  statement  here 
Aug.  19. 

He  disclosed  that  a  survey 
of  newspaper  publishers  and  ed¬ 
itors  in  states  having  such  laws 
shows  the  laws  have  been  help¬ 
ful  in  combatting  corruption 
and  negligence  in  public  office. 

In  a  prior  survey,  Senator 
Desmond  revealed  that  attorney 
generals  and  police  in  states 
having  shield  laws  agreed  the 
statutes  had  not  blocked  law 
enforcement. 

“The  infiltration  of  agents, 
sympathizers,  and  dupes  into 
high  public  places,  as  is  being 
currently  indicated,”  Senator 
Desmond  said,  “points  up  the 
need  for  giving  our  free  pre^ 
full  power  to  search  out  evil 
wherever  it  may  be. 

“Newspapermen  have  often 
been  tipped  off  to  Communist 
‘cells,’  or  machinations  of  for¬ 
eign  agents  in  this  country.  If 
they  had  to  disclose  their 
sources  of  information,  the 
sources  of  such  leads  would 
dry  up. 

“Newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  journalism  school  deans 
and  press  association  executive 
in  the  states  having  newspaper¬ 
men’s  confidence  laws,  agree 


Mail  Deliverers 
Argue  Contract 
Terms  in  N.Y.C. 


comp;^;;"Vvorably  “^ith  what  ^3fo^i°room'^*S 

iirA  rv#  meuts  oT  FOOiTis  to  rent  ^nd  \vno 


we  were  doing  at  the  neak  of  luumo  lu  icui  auu  wuu 

the  war  ^  ^  accept  parents  with  one  or 

“The  next  problem  was  to  T"!  V.P 


cheer  I  had  ^  secretarra  for-  "d”  he  said  .  Jhere 

mer  pilot  of  the  Luftwaffe  publishing  it. 


whose  father  had  been  a  high  ^*^*i„* 

school  teacher.  This  man  had  i _ *  _  j 


a  thorough  knowledge  of  Russia  ,  the  least  we  can  do 

as  the  risult  of  his  training  ^0^  the  many  homeless  families 


as  the  result  of  his  training.  "’Ty  nomeiess  lamiiies 

“It  would  be  dangerous  for  have  been  coming  into  our 


members  of  the  team  to  be  seen  o . tears  in  their  eyes, 

talking  to  me.  We  arranged  to  Pleading  for  our  help  in  finding 


He  said  he  hoped  other  news¬ 
papers  would  take  a  similar 


“Of  course 


figures  were  used  by  Secretary  there  is  a  similar  dossier  on  all 
Marshall,  Secretary  Forrestal  correspondents  who  have  writ- 


Bakersfield  Press 
Issues  Sunday  Edition 


Confidence  Law  Wins 
Support  in  N.  Y.  Survey 


that  the  laws  have  helped  com¬ 
bat  corruption  and  negligence 
in  public  office  and  removed 
the  fear  of  abuses  and  violence 
from  newspaper  informants. 

“Press  leaders  in  the  states 
having  shield  laws  inform  me 
the  statutes  have: 

“1.  Freed  newsmen  to  expose 
waste  and  corruption  in  public 
office. 

“2.  Protected  the  sources  of 
information  necessary  to  obtain 
news. 

“3.  Helped  newsmen  aid  po¬ 
lice,  by  obtaining  important 
leads  to  various  criminal  mat¬ 
ters. 

“4.  Given  practical  implemen¬ 
tation  to  the  first  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  re¬ 
garding  free  press. 

“5.  Given  legal  recognition  to 
the  code  of  ethics  adhered  to  by 
reporters. 

Among  newsmen  advocating 
confidence  laws,  Desmond  list¬ 
ed: 

Edward  M.  Martin,  executive 
director,  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation;  Prof.  James  L.  C. 
Ford,  dean.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Montana  State  University; 
John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager,  California  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation;  Willard  E.  Bowman, 
associate  publisher,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  and  others. 

All  indicated  that  such  laws 
in  their  states  have  proved  their 
soundness  and  have  in  no  way 
hindered  law  enforcement. 


Former  Newsmen 
Take  Up  Football 


A  contract  disagreement  be 
tween  New  York  City  publish, 
ers  and  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  union  (Independent) 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  com' 
promise  discussion,  Aug.  20. 

The  area  of  disagreement 
was  bounded  by  issues  raised  by 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartiey 

Wages  were  reported  not  to  b« 
as  important  an  issue  as  condl. 
tions  of  employment,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  union  on  Aug.  8 
voted  down  a  publisher  proposal 
of  a  $7.25  raise  of  the  weekly 
$70.42  salary,  increasing  of  va¬ 
cations  to  three  weeks,  and  a 
union  shop. 

Ivan  Annenberg,  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  News, 
said  that  a  decision  on  “several 
points”  could  not  be  reach^  at 
a  meeting,  Aug.  17. 

About  3,900  workers  are  af¬ 
fected. 


Bakersfield,  Calif.  —  The 
Bakersfield  Press,  which  enter^ 
the  semi-weekly  field  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  has  become  a  tri  weekly 
with  the  publication  Aug.  15 
of  its  first  Sunday  edition. 

The  Press  put  out  32  pages 
in  its  initial  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion,  the  first  in  this  field  long- 
dominated  by  a  six-day  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

The  newspaper  will  become 
a  daily  probably  by  Christmas, 
Hugh  Sill,  publisher,  said.  In¬ 
stallation  of  a  56-page  Hoe  Ro¬ 
tary  press  is  under  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  expansion,  and  the 
Press  recently  received  the  first 
of  12  new  Linotypes  on  order. 
CHher  new  equipment  will  be 
received  in  the  next  six  weeks. 

W.  R.  Staudacher  is  general 
manager  of  the  Press,  and 
James  W.  Mitchell  is  editor. 


Four  former  sports  writers 
and  advertising  men  have  joined 
the  All-American  Football  Con¬ 
ference  in  preparation  for  the 
new  major  league’s  third  sea¬ 
son  of  play. 

Bill  Goodrich,  former  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  sports  writer,  is  with 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

James  S.  Kearns  Associates 
is  handling  public  relations  for 
the  Chicago  Rockets.  Kearm 
was  formerly  a  sports  columnut 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt 
and  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Bill  McCullough,  former 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brookly* 
Tiwes-Union,  and  Ncu)  York 
News  writer,  specializing  a 
baseball,  is  assisting  Arthur  s. 
(Red)  Patterson  of  the  Ne* 
York  baseball  and  football 
YsnlcGCS. 

Murray  Johnston  has_ 
his  advertising  agency  in  Bm- 
falo  to  handle  publicity  for  tne 
Buffalo  Bills. 
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Bowater  Expansion 
Creates  Largest  Mill 


By  Herbert  L.  Marx.  ]z. 

CANADA’S  NEWSPRINT  pro¬ 
duction  will  make  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  upward  surge 
sometime  within  the  next  year. 

The  tidings  come  as  a  result 
of  political,  rather  than  indus¬ 
trial  developments.  Newfound¬ 
land,  Britain’s  oldest  overseas 
possession  which  went  broke  in 
1933.  voted  in  July  to  join  the 
Canadian  confederation  as  a 
tenth  province.  Canada  and 
Britain  have  given  their  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  amalgamation,  and 
file  required  constitutional  steps 
are  now  in  the  process  of  com- 

***Into'the  confederation  will  go. 
of  course,  Newfoundland’s  fish¬ 
ing.  mining,  and  rapidly  growing 
newsprint  industries,  making 
Canada  even  more  of  a  leader  in 
pape'’  and  pulp  production.  New¬ 
foundland’s  present  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  around  400,000  tons 
of  newsprint  goes  to  markets 
throughout  the  world,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  United  States.  The 
production  centers  are  the  Bo- 
water's  Newfoundland  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  at  Corner 
Brook,  and  the  Anglo-Newfound- 
land  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
GranS  Falls.  Both  of  these  are 
British  owned  and  directed. 

1,000  Tons  a  Day 

Within  several  months  the 
Bowater’s  plant  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  single  newsprint  mill  in  the 
world.  A  sixth  newsprint  ma¬ 
rine.  now  being  installed,  will 
eventually  produce  paper  at  the 
rate  of  2.000  feet  a  minute  in  a 
roll  of  268  inches  wide.  Since 
a  full  size  roll  of  newsprint  aver¬ 
ages  around  66  inches  in  width, 
the  new  machine  will  be  turning 
out  four  long  rolls  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  The  giant  apparatus  is 
sheduled  to  enter  service  Oct. 
15. 

This  new  equipment  will  bring 
Bowater’s  production  to  nearly 
1.000  tons  a  day — a  yearly  out¬ 
put  of  300,000  tons  of  newsprint 
and  55,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp. 
This  pulp  is  exported  for  final 
leatment  elsewhere. 

The  main  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  at  Bowater’s  Newfound¬ 
land  mill  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  for  use  in  the 
pressrooms  of  newspapers  lo-' 
cated  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  in 
the  Gulf  states.  The  remainder 
of  the  output  goes  to  Britain  and 
to  the  various  British  Dominions. 

A  small  proportion  remains  in 
"ewfoundland  to  help  supply 
the  islands  for  major  newspa¬ 
pers 

^water’s  S.S.  Corner  Brook 
™  several  other  cargo  ships 
|o^  the  newsprint  rolls  directly 
TOn  the  mill’s  wharves  on  the 
ni^r  River.  The  trip  to  New 
fork  takes  four  days,  but  the 
toiper  Brook  often  goes  as  far 
®  wisiana  and  Texas.  There 
^  fcp  not  only  delivers  news- 
hut  also  picks  up  sulphur 
for  mill  operations. 

water’s  officials  are  confi- 
“«it  about  the  future,  for,  as  Sir 


Eric  Bowater,  president,  has  put 
it.  “There  is  no  foreseeable  end 
to  the  world  shortage  of  news¬ 
print.”  Nor  is  there  any  foresee¬ 
able  end  to  Newfoundland’s 
ability  to  supply  woodpulp  for 
the  island’s  ever  growing  paper 
industry.  Bowater’s  controls 
one-quarter  of  the  land  area 
of  Newfoundland,  and  these 
11,000  square  miles  have  been 
scarcely  grazed  in  woods  oper¬ 
ations  thus  far. 

A  new  cutting  area  on  the 
Gander  River — in  the  semi-wil¬ 
derness  of  central  Newfoundland 
— was  opened  last  year.  Wood 
from  the  Gander  area  is  shipped 
to  Corner  Brook  on  Newfound¬ 
land’s  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
the  only  cross-country  link  at 
the  present  time.  A  project  to 
export  limited  quantities  of 
groundwood  in  addition  to  news¬ 
print  is  part  of  Bowater’s  expan¬ 
sion  program. 

Few  changes  are  anticipated 
by  Bowater’s  when  the  island 
becomes  Canada’s  tenth  prov¬ 
ince.  Newfoundland  has  be¬ 
come  a  highly  prized  dollar- 
earner  in  the  dollar-starved 
British  Commonwealth.  This  is 
not  based  solely  on  newsprint 
exports.  The  United  States 
maintains  three  Army  Bases  and 
a  Naval  base  on  the  island  which 
net  Newfoundland  about  $10,- 
000,000  a  year  in  payment  for 
wages,  materials,  and  services. 

In  the  newsprint  field.  Bo¬ 
water’s  exports  last  year  totaled 
$23,000,000,  most  of  which  repre¬ 
sents  U.  S.  cash.  Canada  is  bid¬ 
ding  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 
doilar  surplus,  despite  the  many 
economic  burdens  involved  irf 
taking  Newfoundland  into  the 
confederation. 

Helped  Economic  Revival 
Labrador,  Newfoundland’s  de- 
pendenev  bordering  Quebec  on 
the  North  Atlantic  mainland,  is 
also  an  attractive  prize  for  Can¬ 
ada.  This  sub-Arctic  wilderness 
is  three  times  the  size  of  New¬ 
foundland  itself.  Along  part  of 
its  coastal  area,  some  timber 
ooerations  are  now  in  progress. 
However,  newsprint  production 
in  Labrador  is  probably  little 
more  than  a  paper-starved  pub¬ 
lisher’s  pipe  dream.  The  region 
is  difficult  of  access  and  largely 
unexplored. 

Bowater’s  can  claim  a  major 
.share  of  praise  for  its  part  in 
Newfoundland’s  economic  re¬ 
vival  since  1933.  Corner  Brook, 
the  only  large  community  on  the 
west  coast,  is  a  company  town  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  phrase. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  news¬ 
print  plant  has  come  a  parallel 
development  of  a  truly  model 
community.  Most  of  the  town's 
sturdy,  attractive,  and  individ¬ 
ually  styled  homes  were  built  by 
Bowater’s. 

Corner  Brook  is  now  witness¬ 
ing  more  new  construction  than 
many  comparable  American 
cities.  Two  new  hospitals — the 
Western  Memorial  and  a  gov¬ 
ernment  tuberculosis  sanatorium 


Corner  Brook — all  inclusive  view  oi  Bowater's  Newfoundiand  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  soon  to  be  largest  single  newsprint  mill  in 
the  world.  Mill,  housing  six  giant  machines,  is  in  right  background. 
At  leit  is  wharf  and  in  center  booms  oi  four-foot  logs  being  prepared 
for  use.  Village  is  on  hills  in  background. 


— are  nearing  completion.  Out¬ 
side  the  town,  a  Bowater’s-built 
model  dairy  is  greatly  increasing 
the  local  milk  and  ice  cream  sup¬ 
plies.  Newfoundland’s  roads  are 
practically  non-existent,  but  Bo¬ 
water’s  is  now  putting  a  truck 
road  through  to  Grand  Falls,  in 
the  center  of  the  island. 

Many  of  Bowater’s  subsidiary 
holdings  in  Corner  Brook,  such 
as  its  charming  Glynmill  Inn, 
were  transferred  last  June  to  a 
separately  operated  corporation. 

6,600  Workers 

The  Bowater  organization  em¬ 
ploys  6,600  workers,  of  whom 
around  5,000  take  part  in  woods 
operations  away  from  the  mill. 
Timber  can  reach  the  mill  in 
quantity  only  during  the  ice- 
free  months — from  May  through 
December.  Huge  stores  of  pulp- 
wood  are  stockpiled  at  the  mill 
during  these  months,  to  assure 
year  around  production. 

Electricity  for  the  mill  and  for 
Corner  Brook  is  .supplied  from 
Bowater’s  hydroelectric  plant  at 
Deer  Lake,  30  miles  away.  In¬ 
sufficient  rainfall  has  occasion¬ 
ally  resulted  in  a  shortage  of 
power  and  a  consequent  curtail¬ 
ment  of  production.  These  dry 
spells  also  hamper  log  move¬ 
ments  through  the  many  streams 
leading  into  the  upper  Humber. 

Bowater’s  has  met  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  the  installation  of  coal- 
fired  boilers  at  the  mill,  to  pi:o- 
vide  power  when  the  Deer  Lake 
supply  is  inadequate.  Also,  a 
system  of  dams  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  and  to  prevent  a  too-rapid 
run-off  when  stream  levels  are 
below  normal. 

The  hum  of  profitable  activity, 
the  progressive  and  healthy  com¬ 
munity  life,  and  the  confident, 
optimistic  spirit  of  Corner  Brook 
— and  Bowater’s  success  or  fail¬ 
ure — rest  heavily  on  the  appar¬ 
ently  limitless  U.  S.  newsprint 
market. 

Bowater's  owns  four  other 
large  paper  mills  in  Britain,  as 
well  as  three  pulp  mills  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  firm 
controls  the  largest  newsprint 
paper  capacity  in  the  world. 
Bowater’s  is  now  in  its  tenth 
year  of  operation  at  Corner 
Brook.  It  came  to  Newfound¬ 
land  after  several  other  firms, 
including  the  International 
Paper  Company,  had  successive¬ 
ly  been  in  control.  Paper  mak¬ 
ing  on  Newfoundland’s  west 
coast  started  in  the  early  1920s. 


Until  the  recent  referendum 
which  decided  that  the  island 
would  join  Canada,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  Newfoundland 
that  her  future  could  best  be 
insured  by  some  sort  of  eco¬ 
nomic  union  with  the  United 
States.  Political  leaders  who 
had  hoped  to  restore  Newfound¬ 
land  to  self-governing  dominion 
status  used  this  as  their  heaviest 
ammunition  in  their  pre-election 
barrage.  The  people  chose  in¬ 
stead,  by  a  vote  of  78,000  to  71,- 
000,  union  with  Canada. 

■ 

Health  Article 
Wins  Attention 
Of  Congress 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — A  spe¬ 
cial  Sunday  article  by  Chester 
S.  Davis  in  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sentinel  on 
Aug.  8  has  roused  national  in¬ 
terest. 

The  article  said  that  by  con¬ 
servative  estimates  1,000,000 
veterans  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
15,000,000  other  Americans  were 
afflicted  with  amebic  dysentery, 
and  that  the  victims  “do  not 
stand  even  a  gambler’s  chance 
of  obtaining  a  correct  diagnosis 
and  proper  treatment.”  The  ar¬ 
ticle  covered  a  full  page. 

In  Washington,  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  describ^ 
the  report  as  a  “valuable  public 
service.”  Dr.  J.  R.  Boswell, 
acting  cheif  medical  officer  of 
the  VA  in  the  absence  abroad 
of  Dr.  Paul  Magnuson,  asserted 
that  the  article  has  excellent 
“wake  up”  values.  He  said  that 
the  main  problem  in  amebic 
dysentery  and  other  frequently 
undiagnosed  tropical  diseases  is 
to  educate  the  public,  the  vet¬ 
erans  and  the  nation’s  doctors 
about  the  disease’s  dangers. 

Copies  of  the  article  were 
mail^  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  because  of 
its  valuable  information  and 
startling  revelations.  Editorial 
comment  was  widespread. 

North  Carolina’s  two  Senators, 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  and  William  B. 
Umstead,  termed  the  disclosure 
a  “splendid  public  service.” 

North  Carolina  Representa¬ 
tive  Carl  Durham,  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  was  so  impressed 
that  he  personally  called  it  to 
Dr.  Magnuson’s  attention. 
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UNESCO  Body 
Urges  Use  of 
Idle  Paper  Mills 


Paris— A  15-member  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  studying  reports  on 
the  situation  of  press,  film  and 
radio  in  17  countries,  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  activation  of  idle 
newsprint  mills  would  solve 
much  of  the  supply  problem. 

The  countries  investigated 
were  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Italy,  for  Europe:  Cuba,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Venezuela,  for  Latin  America; 
Burma,  India,  Pakistan,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  the  Malay  Feder¬ 
ation,  for  the  Far  East. 

This  inquiry  followed  one  last 
year  into  conditions  in  12  coun¬ 
tries  that  had  more  directly 
suffered  war  damage. 

Meetings  were  held  last  week 
under  the  chairmanship  of  M. 
Jean  Letourneau,  former  French 
Cabinet  Minister  and  head  of  the 
French  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Freedom  of  Information 
conference,  and  there  were  offi¬ 
cial  observers  from  UN,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Commission  for  Europe, 
the  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Organizations,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Broadcasting  Organiza¬ 
tion. 


American  Advisers 

Professor  Ralph  D.  Casey,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  Professor 
of  Educational  Research,  Ohio 
State  University,  were  among 
16  experts  invited  by  UNESCO. 

J.  Murray  Savage,  secretary 
of  the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada,  Montreal,  head  of  the 
sub-committee  that  examined 
the  question  of  newsprint,  said 
the  Commission  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  newsprint  manufacturing 
plants  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  he  said, 
conditions  left  by  the  war  found 
much  production  capacity  idle 
with  the  result  that  the  actual 
production  of  newsprint  last 
year  and  this  has  been  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  the  needs  of 
the  publishers  throughout  the 
world. 

The  discrepancy  between  de¬ 
mand  and  production  was  very 
much  greater  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  than  in  others,  it  was 
stated,  and  it  was  significant 
that  the  greatest  shortage  oc¬ 
curred  in  areas  that  were  for¬ 
merly  supplied  by  mills  now 
standing  idle. 

Only  Way  Possible 

Three  possible  ways,  he  said, 
for  overcoming  the  difficulty 
had  been  studied.  The  first  was 
a  divergence  of  tonnage  now 
being  manufactured  from  areas 
having  a  large  supply  to  areas 
whose  need  was  acute.  This  was 
found  impracticable.  The  sec¬ 
ond  possibility  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  mills.  But  that  pre¬ 
sented  technical  difficulties  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  raw 
materials  for  construction,  and 
particularly  because  of  the  time 
involved  for  building  a  new 


mill,  two  to  five  years,  while 
the  need  is  now.  There  was 
furthermore  a  lack  of  timber 
and  keen  competition  for  exist¬ 
ing  wood  supplies  for  housing 
and  general  purposes.  Added  to 
this  was  the  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  sites  for  mills. 

The  third  solution  was  to  put 
back  the  mills  to  work  that  were 
now  standing  idle.  This  was 
considered  the  most  efficient  and 
fastest  method  as  well  as  the 
most  practicable. 

The  reason  why  mills  were 
idle  seemed  to  be  the  lack  of 
priority  for  receiving  supplies. 
Supply  of  raw  materials  should 
be  given  priority,  it  was  advo¬ 
cated. 

The  principal  recommendation 
made,  said  Mr.  Savage,  was  that 
governments  should  be  made  to 
realize  how  serious  the  problem 
was  and  that  priority  for  news¬ 
print  raw  materials  meant  more 
information  and  understanding 
of  foreign  as  well  as  home  af¬ 
fairs. 

Press  and  radio  both  called 
for  better  training  not  only  of 
those  concerned  with  gathering 
news  but  of  those  concerned 
with  selection  of  news  for  pub¬ 
lication,  in  order  to  inform  the 
peoples  of  what  Is  going  on  in 
the  world. 


Canada  Sets 
Record  For 


July  Newsprint 


Coast  Papers  Using 
News  Blimp  Promotion 

San  Francisco — A  Goodyear 
blimp  continues  its  Coast  good¬ 
will  tour  with  a  newspaper  tie- 
up  which  began  in  Los  Angeles 
and  will  extend  to  Seattle. 

News  “flashcasts”  from  news¬ 
papers  in  the  areas  visited  are 
distributed  during  the  blimp’s 
stay  in  each  city  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis.  The  system  was  used 
here  both  by  the  Examiner  and 
the  Chronicle  and  will  be  used 
next  by  the  newspapers  of  Oak¬ 
land  and  Berkeley. 

Nightlong  service  with  flash¬ 
ing  headline  news  alternated 
with  the  name  of  the  paper  and 
several  Goodyear  messages,  was 
given  on  three  nights  each  to 
the  two  papers  here. 


Boys'-wear  Issue 


Newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  during  July  expanded  to  the 
highest  monthly  level  of  the 
year  to  date  and  the  best  July 
on  record.  It  also  came  close  to 
the  all-time  monthly  high  set 
in  October,  1947,  according  to 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada. 

Operating  at  103.9%  of  rated 
capacity,  Canada’s  mills  turned 
out  391,481  tons  last  month,  an 
increase  of  11,750  over  July, 
1947.  Last  October’s  record 
figure  was  396,251. 

Total  production  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1948  is  2,652,- 
439  tons,  an  increase  of  3.1% 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

U.  S.  production  last  month 
totaled  69,327  tons;  Newfound¬ 
land  produced  33,019  tons.  U.  S. 
output  for  the  seven-mouth  peri¬ 
od  was  down  1.7%  from  the  like 
period  in  1947. 

Stocks  Better 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of  July 
increased  to  44  days’  supply  for 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

This  represents  an  increase 
of  10%  over  the  end-of-June 
supply.  The  figure  for  July, 
1947,  was  41  days. 

ANPA  reported  consumption 
of  291,647  tons  in  July  by  news¬ 
papers  giving  data,  compared 
with  263,698  in  July,  1947,  and 
243,072  in  July.  1946. 

On  this  basis,  total  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.  for  July  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  381,238  tons,  includ¬ 
ing  all  uses. 


Moscow  Radio 
Flays  U.  S.  Press 

Moscow  Radio  has  quoted 
Tass  story  which  criticized  th! 
American  press  in  connectia 
with  the  case  of  Mrs.  OksaS 
Stepanovna  Kosenkina,  acconi 
ing  to  AP  London. 

The  broadcast  said:  “All  son 
of  statements  which  the  newi 
papers  are  now  making  in  he 
name  are  of  no  value  whateve 
since  they  are  being  ma* 
through  the  American  poli® 
and  intelligence  service  agem 
on  whose  arbitrary  actions  ai< 
plans  Kosenkina’s  life  or  deab 
now  depend.’’ 


I 


The  dispatch  criticized  th 
U.  S.  press  for  “carefully  kee» 
ing  silent  about  the  fact  thi 
Kosenkina,  who  now  is  in  i 
hospital,  continues  in  fact,  k 
remain  in  the  hands  of  America 
police  and  intelligence  agents' 


Akron,  O.,  Daily 
Takes  'Derby' on 
Home  Ground 


Cancell  Rejoins 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Benton  R.  Cancell  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  of 
Powell  River  Company,  Ltd., 
effective  Oct.  1,  1948,  and  on 
that  date  will  rejoin  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Lyman  A. 
Beeman,  vicepresident  of  the 
latter  company. 

Cancell  will  become  general 
manager  of  manufacturing  of 
the  Printing,  Publication  and 
Converting  Paper  Division  and 
will  make  his  headquarters  at 
Deferiet,  N.  Y. 


Washington  —  American  im¬ 
ports  of  newsprint  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  in¬ 
creased  235.227  tons  over  the 
same  period  in  1947,  a  survey 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
showed  this  week.  Total  imports 
of  newsprint  for  the  first  half 
of  1948  reached  2,105,657  tons. 

During  May,  newsprint  im¬ 
ports  totalled  368,133  tons,  and 
374,845  tons  during  June. 


NRDGA  Schedules 
Small  Stores  Clinic 


Dallas,  Tex.  —  Back-to-school 
fashions  for  boys  and  young 
men  were  the  basis  for  a  10- 
page  supplement  in  the  Sunday 
Dallas  News.  Don  Maciver, 
business  editor  of  the  News, 
keynoted  the  editorial  approach 
in  a  lead  article  headed,  “School 
Bound  Youths  to  Sport  Fine 
Clothing.” 


With  the  goal  of  providing  in¬ 
formation  to  smaller  volumed 
stores  to  aid  them  in  building 
a  more  successful  business,  a 
two-day,  five-session  clinic  will 
be  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1,  by  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Re¬ 
tail  Associations  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation.  . 

A  coordinated  program,  built 
around  the  theme  “Getting  the 
Most  Out  of  the  Merchandise, 
Advertising,  and  Expense  Dol¬ 
lar,”  will  bring  forth  ideas  on 
building  volume,  economies  m 
operating  expenses,  merchandis¬ 
ing  in  the  period  ahead,  Christ¬ 
mas  preparations,  better  selling, 
and  advertising,  display  and  di¬ 
rect  mail. 


Akron,  O. — The  Akron  Bu 
con-Journal’s  promotion  pm 
gram  hit  the  jackpot  for  & 
second  time  this  year  when  ik 
entry,  Donnie  Strub,  won  tl» 
11th  annual  Soap  Box  Derb; 
here  Aug.  15. 

In  May  the  newspaper's  entii 
in  the  National  Spelling  B« 
Jean  Chappelear,  won  the  speL 
ing  crown  in  Washington,  D.  C 
The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gi 
zette’s  Soap  Box  entry  ran  set 
ond.  with  the  San  Francitcc 
Chronicle’s  champion  in  thW 
place.  This  was  Akron’s  set 
ond  Soap  Box  victory,  the  news¬ 
paper  having  won  in  1941. 

This  year’s  derby  brought  M8 
boys  to  Akron,  all  except  one 
sponsored  by  newspapers  who 
join  with  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Co.  in  staging  the  event. 

General  Motors  photographic 
division  sent  15  men  into  Akron 
to  make  pictures  and  service 
them  to  participating  news¬ 
papers.  Associated  Press  staffed 
the  derby  with  photographers 
and  transmitted  them  from  the 
Beacon- Journal  Sunday  night 
Chevrolet  gave  its  anniai 
press  party  for  the  visitiit 
newspapermen  on  Satur^ 
afternoon  and  followed  withj 
dinner  for  the  champions  and 
newsmen  Sunday  night. 

The  Beacon-Journal  has  gw 
tremendous  coverage  to  ew 
national  derby.  In  MondiJ! 
editions  35  pictures  were  tfl 
with  some  34  columns  of  spa# 
used. 


New  Ridder  Paper 

Sports  Extra,  a  new  we® 
sports  newspaper,  will  makeffl 
initial  newsstand  a  pear  and 
Sept.  15,  according  to  a  jom^ 
nouncement  by  Charles  Blw 
field,  publisher,  and  Eric  Riow 
president  of  the  corporation.  ^ 
Ridder  is  general  manager  of  w 
New  York  Journal  of 
merce  and  an  official  of  RkM® 
Publications,  Inc. 
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SPY  THRILLER'  SETS  CARTOONISTS'  PENS  SCRATCHING 


IT  WON'T  GO  DOWN 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


'PEOPLE  ARE  JUMPING  AT  THE 
CHANCE' 

Cargill,  Central  Press  Ass'n 


RIVAL  ATTRACTIONS 

Seibel,  Richfnond  Timcs-Dispatch 


‘Little  Red  Schoolteacher* 
Jumps  Into  Headlines 

By  Carle  Hodge 


JUST  AFTER  4:30  one  after¬ 
noon  last  week  a  tipster 
phoned  the  city  room  of  the 
Htw  York  Journal- American.  A 
woman,  he  said,  had  tumbled 
from  a  window  uptown  at  the 
Soviet  Consulate. 

A  reporter,  his  voice  muffled, 
quickly  checked  the  consulate. 
"This  is  the  police  department. 
Was  it  Mrs.  Kosenkina  who 
jumped  from  the  window?”  he 
ask^.  "Yes,”  snapped  the  Con¬ 
sulate.  and  hung  up. 

Then  at  5:10  the  Journal’s 
^t  presses,  silenced  when  the 
tip  had  come  in,  began  rolling 
out  a  replated  Final.  Its  two- 
line,  eight-column  streamer 
shouted: 

DETAINED  RED  TEACHER 
LEAPS  FROM  CONSULATE 
The  Journal,  boasted  City 
Editor  Paul  Schoenstein,  was 
first  on  the  streets  with  one  of 
the  hottest,  and  trickiest,  stories 
that  even  veteran  Manhattan 
newsmen  could  remember. 

Ever  since  Oksana  Kosenkina, 
whom  the  tabloid.  Daily  News 
tleefully  dubbed  the  Little  Red 
Schoolteacher,  had  been  whisked 
to  the  building  (Kidnapped,  said 
White  Russians;  voluntarily, 
»dthe  Reds),  six  days  earlier, 
shifts  of  newsmen  had  stood 
night-and-day  watch  there. 

For  six  days  they  lingered  di- 
™otly  in  front  of  the  Consulate, 
ihen  police — and  the  pigeons 
"tkh  roost  on  the  old  struc- 
t^J  dirty  stone  face — forced 
thoni  back,  and  they  retreated 
“TO#  the  street  to  the  plush 
Hotel  Pierre. 

Hot  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
™t<hanging  time,  most  went 
A  half-dozen  photogra- 
Phes  leaned  against  auto  fend- 
and  under  the  Pierre’s  mar¬ 


quee  were  only  three  reporters: 
Ara  Piastre  of  the  Mirror,  AP’s 
Vincent  O’Mahoney,  Frank  Ross 
of  the  News. 

At  4:18  Mrs.  Kosenkina 
plunged  from  a  third-floor  sill 
onto  the  Consulate’s  concrete 
backyard.  Attracted  by  the 
commotion,  the  cameramen 
scrambled  into  the  front  door 
and  out  the  rear  of  the  building 
next  door.  The  reporters  raced 
after  them,  and  behind  them 
the  police. 

“Ostave,  ostave!”  the  woman 
cried.  Miss  Piastre,  who  speaks 
Russian,  translated  it  for  the 
other  reporters:  “Leave  me 
alone.” 

Among  the  first  photographers 
at  the  teacher’s  side  was  the 
Times’  Fred  Sass.  Later  the 
Times  used  his  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  but  not  his  pictures:  too 
gory,  executives  said. 

Meanwhile,  signalled  by  their 
desks,  reporters  on  the  Babe 
Ruth  death  watch  at  Memorial 
Hospital  sped  in  taxis  the  mile 
to  the  consulate. 

At  first,  newsmen  couldn’t 
positively  identify  the  leap  vic¬ 
tim  as  Mrs.  Kosenkina,  and 
their  first  bulletins  began:  “An 
unidentified  woman  .  . 

It  was  the  streamer  story  in 
all  Manhattan’s  AM’s  but  one: 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
tucked  it  quietly  at  the  bottom 
of  Page  two. 

The  real  beats  of  the  school¬ 
teacher  stories  were  those  of  the 
’Times  which,  for  12  days,  out- 
boxed  its  jaunty  juniors  in  al¬ 
most  every  round. 

When  Soviet  Consul  Yakov 
Lomakin  spirited  Mrs.  Kosen¬ 
kina  away  from  an  upstate 
White  Russian  refuge — to  which 
she  had  fled  or  been  taken — the 


Times  was  the  first  tipped  off. 

It  assigned  stocky,  bespect¬ 
acled  Alexander  Feinberg,  a 
longtime  Timesman,  to  check. 
He  phoned  Lomakin  and,  to  his 
surprise,  got  straight  through  to 
the  taciturn  consul. 

Lomakin  admitted  Mrs.  Kosen¬ 
kina  was  there  and  said  that  if 
the  reporter  would  drop  by  in  a 
couple  of  days,  he’d  talk  about 
it.  Feinberg  persisted.  The  Red 
official  said  he  would  call  back 
in  10  minutes.  He  did,  but, 
meanwhile  hastily  summoned,  to 
everybody’s  surprise,  a  full- 
scale  press  conference. 

Of  the  10  reporters  escorted 
into  a  second-floor  room  at  the 
consulate  to  question,  through 
interpreters,  the  plump,  nervous 
little  woman,  only  Feinberg 
knew  why  the  unprecedented 
conference  had  been  called. 

Lomakin  then  let  it  slip  that 
missing,  too,  were  two  other 
Russian  teachers:  “Mikhail  Ivan- 
ovitch  Samarin,  teacher  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  and  his  wife,  teacher 
of  Russian  languages.” 

But,  so  far  as  the  reporters 
were  concerned,  the  real  ques¬ 
tions — what  Mrs.  Kosenkina  was 
doing  at  the  consulate  and  what 
would  happen  to  her — were  not 
satisfactorily  answered.  Six 
days  later  she  jumped. 

A  day  after  the  conference, 
though,  the  missing  Samarin 
showed  up.  through  an  inter¬ 
mediary,  “a  friend  of  the 
Times  ”  at  the  Times  office  to 
give  an  exclusive  statement  and 
pose  for  an  exclusive  picture. 

He  didn’t  want  to  return  to 
Russia,  he  said. 

Two  days  later  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  reported  that,  somewhere 
in  Manhattan,  Samarin  had  vol¬ 
untarily  accepted  a  summons 
from  the  House  un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

The  Times,  with  the  only  plc- 
tufe.  announced  the  summons 
had  been  served  on  34th  street, 
between  Madison  and  Park. 
Samarin  had  stopped  by  to  pick 
up  a  Times  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher. 


City  Room  in  Sky 
Designed  by  Army 

A  dozen  reporters  can  find 
typewriter  space  in  “The  Nose 
for  News,”  giant  C-82  of  the  Air 
Force.  This  built-in-a-plane 
pressroom  was  used  by  news¬ 
men  at  the  opening  of  Idlewild 
airport  at  New  York  City.  The 
nome  office  is  Washington,  where 
it  will  be  displayed  on  Air 
Force  Day,  Sept.  18. 

The  "Nose”  includes  mimeo¬ 
graph,  radio,  and  plug-in  tele¬ 
phone  facilities,  has  a  regular 
city  desk,  fluorescent  lighting,  a 
portable  ventilating  unit. 


Then,  in  still  another  beat,  the 
paper’s  Charles  Grutzner  dis¬ 
closed  that  Soviet  Ambassador 
Panyushkin  had  personally  come 
up  from  Washington  to  try  to 
persuade  Mrs.  Kosenkina,  be¬ 
fore  her  leap,  to  sign  a  state¬ 
ment  that  she  wasn’t  being  held 
forcibly. 

The  Times  quickly  raised  an 
Iron  Curtain  of  its  own  on  pre¬ 
cisely  how  it  had  gotten  its  stor¬ 
ies.  It  insisted,  a  little  unneces¬ 
sarily.  it  had  “used  no  strong- 
arm  methods.” 

While  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans  argued  over  who 
should  have  custody  of  the 
teachers,  the  story,  for  New 
York’s  reporters,  at  least,  sim¬ 
mered  down  somewhat. 

Yet  the  vigil  was  kept  in  front 
of  the  consulate,  and  the  New 
York  Post’s  Mary  Harrington 
had  racked  up  a  small  scoop  of 
her  own.  She  simply  rang  the 
consulate  doorbell  and  ask^  for 
strapping  Vice-Consul  Zot  Che- 
purnykh. 

Chepurnykh  was  going  over  to 
the  Automat  for  breakfast  and 
asked  her  to  tage  along.  As  Miss 
Harrington  walked  beside  him 
down  Madison  Ave.,  he  gave  her 
the  classic  understatement  of  the 
whole  staggering  story. 

“We  may  have  made  some 
mistakes,”  he  said.  “Things  have 
not  gone  well.” 
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Copywriter  Knows  Lure 
For  Trout  or  Business 


By  Carl  E.  Hayden 

IDAHO  FALLS,  Ida. — Not  all  of 

the  particularly  effective 
newspaper  advertising  copy  is 
written  in  the  big  cities.  A 
little — admittedly  a  very,  very 
little — is  originated  in  the  wide 
open  spaces. 

Of  that  scarce  amount,  some 
of  the  most  potent  comes  from 
the  dull  pencil,  as  distinguished 
from  an  India  ink  dipped  pen, 
of  Bob  Carmichael.  His  office 
is  his  log  cabin  at  Moose,  Wyo., 
which  has  a  winter  population 
of  18  persons  “if  they  all  stay 
home.’’  All  of  his  copy,  na¬ 
tional  or  local,  concerns  his 
tackle  shop  there. 

Moose  is  in  the  heart  of  Jack- 
son  Hole,  Wyo.,  world  famous 
for  its  outdoor  life.  Hedged  on 
two  sides  by  Grand  Teton  and 
Yellowstone  National  Parks,  the 
Hole,  ringed  by  high  mountains, 
embraces  the  Jackson  Hole  Na¬ 
tional  Monument  and  the  new 
Jackson  Hole  Wildlife  Park. 
Owned  by  the  Rockefellers,  the 
Wildlife  Park  was  dedicated 
July  26.  Laurance  S.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  New  York,  president  of 
the  park,  attended. 

In  summer  Jackson  Hole  is 
host  to  droves  of  tourists  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  and 
from  abroad.  In  fall  big  game 
hunters  come  from  afar.  In 
winter  sightseers  view  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  elk  on  feed  grounds 
maintained  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  or  to  ski.  They  arrive 
and  depart  by  auto  or  airplane. 
As  in  the  days  when  it  was  a 
stronghold  for  some  of  the 
West’s  bloodiest  desperadoes, 
Jackson  Hole  has  no  railroad. 

Ads  Based  on  Knowledge 

It  is  for  this  varied  and  fin¬ 
icky  audience  that  Carmichael 
prepares  his  advertising.  His 
customers — all  except  18  of  them 
— are  here  today  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow.  His  advertising  pulls 
because  it  is  based  solidly  on 
personal  experiences  in  fishing 
creeks,  rivers  and  lakes  or  hunt¬ 
ing  through  marshy  bottom 
lands,  among  craggy  mountain 
peaks  and  across  high  plateaus. 

Born  at  Fredricksburg,  Va., 
Mr.  Carmichael  moved  to  Jack- 
son  Hole  18  years  ago. 

Often,  this  copywriter  who 
doesn’t  even  have  a  newspaper 
in  his  own  town,  runs  two  or 
three  readers,  if  allowed  under 
make-up  regulations,  on  the 
same  page  with  a  quarter-page 
display.  He’ll  use  any  page, 
but  prefers  the  back  one. 

“The  back  page  has  a  good 
chance  of  being  ‘up’  when  a 
newspaper  is  put  aside  by  a 
traveler  or  sportsman  in  a  cafe, 
motel,  hotel,  bar  or  service  sta¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Carmichael  explains. 
“It’s  just  that  many  more 
glances  your  advertisement  is 
likely  to  catch.  You  utilize  the 
same  odds  in  trout  fishing.” 

Cuts  are  not  important  to  Mr. 
Carmichael.  A  fly  rod  without 
benefit  of  man  or  beautiful, 
half-clad  girl  and  possibly  two 
small  flies  suffice.  Informational 


copy  will  be  read  and  digested 
if  it  has  acute,  personal  appeal, 
he  claims.  And  every  tourist  is 
a  potential,  rookie  or  experi¬ 
enced  sportsman;  women  in¬ 
cluded. 

“Fly  Fishermen.”  signals  12 
point  caps  in  a  36-inch  ad.  Blar¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary,  the  Moose 
man  contends.  A  dry  fly  is 
small,  mighty  small  in  turbulent 
Snake  River,  but  it  lures  the 
lunkers. 

“Flat  Creek  opens  Sunday, 
Aug.  1st!”  the  under-line  an¬ 
nounces  in  10  point  caps.  Pres¬ 
ent  tense  is  important  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  transient  trade. 

“This  area  within  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Elk  Refuge  offers  some  of 
the  finest  dry  fly  fishing  in  the 
entire  Jackson  Hole  area!”  Ten 
point  lower  case  bold  does  it. 

More  10  point  but  lightface 
and  meaningful:  “Opening  date 
on  Flat  Creek  is  annually  her¬ 
alded  by  the  cymbal-like  clang 
of  spinners,  but  the  stream  is 
quickly  deserted  by  the  hard¬ 
ware  fishermen  who  think  the 
stream  is  ‘fished  out’  when  in 
reality  the-  trout  are  merely 
‘dug  in’  to  avoid  the  barrage  of 
the  spinner  fishermen.” 

Enticing  Copy 

Then  this  call  to  test  the  skill 
of  the  angler:  ‘"These  trout, 
some  of  them  whoppers,  can  be 
enticed  from  undercut  banks  by 
carefully  floated  dry  flies,  float¬ 
ed  over  the  feed  line  without 
drag.” 

“It”  in  one  instance  could 
shorten  “the  stream”  and  “float¬ 
ed”  might  be  eliminated  from 
in  front  of  dry  flies. 

“I’m  not  writing  literature,  but 
copy  to  draw  business.  ‘It’ 
would  refer  to  the  stream. 
Avoid  referrals.  The  fisherman 
is  interested  in  ‘the  stream.’  He 
is  interested  in  the  word  ‘fish¬ 
erman.’  He  is  interested  in 
verbs  or  adjectives  that  tell  him 
how  to  catch  fish.  Repetition  of 
his  favorite  words  or  phrases 
does  not  bore  him.  The  repe¬ 
tition  is  food  for  his  ego. 

Only  a  person  who  has  caught 
trout  in  Flat  Creek  can  correct¬ 
ly  advise  (in  calm  eight  point): 
“Carefully  approach  spongy 
meadow  bank  to  avoid  tele¬ 
graphing  footsteps  and  warning 
trout  of  your  presence.  If  pos¬ 
sible  keep  the  sun  behind  you, 
but  make  sure  your  shadow  does 
not  fall  on  the  water.” 

You  Can't  Kid  a  Trout 

An  advertisement  by  a  Jack- 
son,  Wyo.,  firm  on  another  page 
of  the  same  newspaper  com¬ 
ments  listlessly:  “Big  shipment 
of  dry  flies  just  received.”  If  an 
angler  is  in  need  of  dry  flies, 
the  statement  might  compel  him. 
Otherwise,  the  traveler  doesn’t 
give  a  hoot  if  the  company  has 
artificial  lures  by  the  ton. 

Here  is  a  typical  (Carmichael 
reader:  “You  can’t  kid  a  trout — 
like  you  can  a  trout  fisherman. 
You’ve  got  to  give  him  what  he 
wants.  Our  flies  are  designed 


Ad  Agency  Helps 
Dailies  Get  Stories 

William  von  Zehle  &  Co.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  is  sup¬ 
plying  a  new  service  to  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition  to  prepar¬ 
ing  and  placing  advertising,  the 
agency  conducts  an  information 
service  for  real  estate  editors 
of  newspapers  in  the  greater 
New  York  area. 

‘Through  this  service  the 
agency  recently  supplied  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  new  housing  de¬ 
velopment  plan  that  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  front  page  stories  and 
extensive  picture  layouts  in  the 
real  estate  sections  of  New  York 
City  and  Long  Island  dailies, 
plus  national  coverage  through 
wire  services. 

Instead  of  issuing  press  agent 
handouts  slanted  to  “sell”  the 
product,  the  agency  arranged 
for  the  press  to  study  actual 
construction _ 

and  tied  to  catch  fish,  not  fisher¬ 
men.  If  a  fly  won’t  catch  fish 
in  Jackson  Hole  waters,  we  don’t 
carry  it.” 

Although  most  sportsmen  are 
serious  minded,  a  little  humor  is 
good,  Mr.  Carmichael  thinks. 
But  the  outdoorsman  would  far 
rather  have  knowledge  of 
where,  when  and  how  to  fish 
than  be  plied  with  jokes.  Jokes, 
he  can  find  aplenty  in  his  daily 
papers. 

In  Jackson  Hole  and  environs 
those  dailies  include  the  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune,  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune  and 
several  from  New  York. 

But  where  does  this  copy  writ¬ 
er  in  the  Wyoming  wilderness 
come  in  with  his  commercial? 
In  the  display  advertisement 
analyzed  above,  it  is  confined 
to:  “Best  patterns:  Donnellys 
Variant,  Whitcraft  and  Badger 
Spider.”  The  sig  is  underslung 
with  the  motto,  “Only  one  qual¬ 
ity — the  very  best.” 

■ 

Maxwell  Fox  Named 
To  Ad  Council  Post 

Maxwell  Fox,  formerly  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  Tide  magazine, 
has  been  named  public  relations 
director  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  it  was  announced  by  T. 
S.  Repplier,  president. 

Before  joining  Tide  in  1945, 
Fox  served  as  national  pub¬ 
licity  director  the  the  USO- 
Camp  Shows,  Inc.  He  headed 
publicity  operations  for  the 
USO  in  the  Massachusetts  area 
before  transferring  to  the  na¬ 
tional  organization. 

From  1933  to  1942  he  main¬ 
tained  his  own  business  news 
bureau  in  Boston.  He  also  han¬ 
dled  publicity  and  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  New  England 
Clothiers  &  Furnishers  Associa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  writing,  editing 
and  producing  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston’s  house  organ. 

Fox  managed  motion  picture 
theatres  for  Paramount-Publix 
in  Needham  and  Framinghan, 
Mass.,  for  three  years.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  been  a  news  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item. 


Classified  Ads 
Make  News 
In  Houston,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex.— A  new  idea  in 
newspapenng  in  Texas  and  mT 
sibly  elsewhere  in  the  UnitH 
States  has  been  inaugurated  bv 
the  Houston  Chronicle  with  tie 
publication  of  a  column  entitle 
“News  in  the  Classified.” 

Written  by  Dick  Tate  tfe 
Want  Ad  Reporter,  the  cdlum 
culls  the  vast  Chronicle  want-a 
section,  one  of  the  largest  in  tk 
country,  for  unusual  adverti* 
ments. 

In  the  first  column,  Ta> 
talked  with  the  personnel  *. 
partment  of  an  oil  compatr 
which  is  recruiting  workers  (* 
jobs  in  Saudi  Arabia;  a  priva# 
detective  agency;  a  hat  mak# 
catering  to  custom-made  millij. 
ery  shops;  the  advertiser  of  a 
motorcycle  “buddy  seat”  whidi 
sounded  like  something  new  to 
the  reporter;  and  the  manufat 
turer  of  “matched  ladies  aid 
gentlemen’s  chairs.” 

In  a  second  column,  Tate 
ported  that  he  had  discover^ 
that  the  woman  who  staged  i 
sitdown  strike  in  a  White  Plain 
N.  Y.,  millionaire’s  home,  had 
tried  to  insert  an  ad  in  tts 
Chronicle  offering  to  marry  ‘‘an 
thoughful  and  considerate  mat’ 
for  $10,000.  The  Chronicle  do« 
not  accept  ads  pertaining  ti 
matrimony. 

Tate  shoots  for  humor  as  weil 
as  oddities  and  comments  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Said  one  ad;  “Lady, 
don’t  depend  on  your  husbaiid 
for  all  your  money.  Have  your 
own  business.” 

Asked  Tate:  “Do  you  reckon 
they  mean  that  some  wives  don't 
collect  the  old  paycheck  and 
dole  out  spending  money  to  their 
better  halves  like  at  our  house? 

■ 

2  Veteran  Admen 
Of  Chicago  H-A  Die 

Chicago — Death  took  two  de 
partment  heads  at  the  Chicano 
Herald-American  this  week. 

Adolph  Drey,  retail  advertis 
ing  manager,  died  of  a  hearts! 
tack  Aug.  16.  at  his  home  in 
Highland  Park.  He  was  52  years 
old  and  had  been  with  the 
Hearst  organization  over  18 
years. 

A.  Campbell  MacIsaac,  reale 
tate  editor  of  Hearst  papers  in 
Chicago  since  1919,  died  Aug.  15- 
at  St.  Luke’s  hospital.  He  was 
65. 

Following  retirement  of  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  McNamee,  advertisins 
director,  in  February  of  last 
year,  Drey  was  appointed  adve: 
tising  manager  of  both  the  daily 
and  Sunday  retail  advertisinj 
departments. 

MacIsaac  was  born  at  Char 
lottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  Canada.  Dni 
ing  1911-12  he  was  publisher  ol 
the  Brandon  (Man.)  News.  Tx 
the  next  three  years  he  w» 
president  and  publisher  of  ta 
Ft.  Williams  and  Port  Arm' 
Morning  Herald.  From  that  tin* 
until  he  joined  the  Hearst  or 
ganization  he  was  advertise 
and  business  manager  of  thi 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin. 
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Real  Estate  Prospectus  (Washington^  D,  C, ) 


The  Star  brings  many  a  real  estate  buyer  and  seller  together  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Owners  think  first  of  The  Star  when  they  have 
property  to  sell.  Real  estate  agents  think  first  of  The  Star  as  the 
medium  for  reaching  valid  prospects.  Homeseekers  seek  their 
dwellings  in  the  pages  of  The  Star.  And  they  all  get  results. 


The  Star’s  Evening  and  Sunday  1947  total  for  real  estate  display 
advertising  was  942,584  lines — over  100,000  lines  more  than  the 
next  highest  local  paper.  Total  for  the  first  three  months  in  1948 
was  217,883  lines — more  than  all  other  Washington  newspapers 
combined.  Advertisers  who  follow  the  lead  of  Washington  property 
owners  capitalize  on  a  good  Washington  habit 


The  Washington  Stcn* 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by 

Dan  a.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  17 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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Sheldon  Made  V.P. 

JOHN  H.  SHELDON  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Geyer.  Newell  &  Ganger.  He  had 
served  as  account  executive 
there  since  1944.  and  since  1947 
as  assistant  to  R.  M.  Ganger, 
partner. 

Creative  Director 
GLEN  E.  SHEARS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  creative  director  for 
Morris  F.  Swaney.  Inc.  He'll 
work  out  of  Chicago  and  direct 
writing  for  the  agency's  coast- 
to-coast  operations. 

Cashman  Heads  Radio 
EDMUND  L.  CASHMAN  is  the 
new  director  of  Kudner's  ra¬ 
dio  department.  A  former  vice- 
president  of  Foote.  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing.  Cashman  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  agency's  Hollywood  office 
for  the  past  18  months. 

Eckels  to  P-B 

JOHN  ECKELS,  former  copy 
chief  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  in  Detroit 
has  joined  Perry-Brown.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  in  the  same  capacity. 

Miss  Bonnesen  Retires 
MISS  CAROLYN  E.  BONNE- 
SEN.  head  of  Sherman  &  Mar¬ 
quette's  space  department  since 
its  founding  in  1937.  has  retired. 
She  had  been  in  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago  since  1923.  She 
plans  to  move  to  the  southwest. 

New  Faces,  New  Places 
CHANNING  BARLOW  is  with 
the  New’  York  office  of  Wilson, 
Haight  &  Welch  as  account 
exec.  .  .  .  Clyde  A.  Syze  has  been 
added  to  Young  &  Rubicam's  re¬ 
search  dept.  .  .  .  William  R. 
Walker  has  joined  Arthur  Tow- 
ell.  Madison  Wis.  .  .  .  Marshall 
Blake  has  become  an  account 
exec  with  J.  W.  Hicks.  .  .  .  Ray¬ 
mond  Michaels  is  now  a  produc¬ 
tion  man  with  Marshalk  &  Pratt. 

.  .  .  R.  S.  Lourie  is  an  executive 
over  at  Charles  M.  Storm’s.  .  .  . 
A1  Stone  has  been  added  as  an 
account  man  to  Morris  F. 
Swaney.  Chicago. 

More  of  Some 

AUBREY  ESCOE.  ex-newsman, 
has  become  radio  director- 
viceprcsident  of  Madden-Barrett, 
Dalla.s.  Tex.  .  .  .  Norman  J.  Liss 
has  joined  Cayton  Klempner  as 
account  exec.  .  .  .  Dorothy  Haller 
has  switched  from  Ruthrauf  & 
Ryan  to  Biow's  copywriting 
dept.  .  .  .  Richard  N.  Doyle,  of 
Young  &  Rubicam.  has  been 
transferred  to  San  Francisco  as 
space  buyer.  .  .  .  Herbert  Lorent- 
zen  is  account  execing  with  Ber- 
mingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce. 

Douglas  M.  Smith  has  left  A1 
Paul  Lefton  Co.  where  he  has 
been  assistant  to  the  president 
since  1943,  to  join  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  E.  Surcner,  former¬ 
ly  with  Business  Week,  has 
joined  the  service  department  of 
Geare-Marston.  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Reta  Cowles  has  joined 


Federal  Advertising  Agency  as 
associate  account  executive.  She 
formerly  conducted  her  own  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  business. 

Aaency  Scoreboard 

WILLIAM  BOLTON,  for  the 

past  18  years  an  executive 
with  New  York  agencies,  has 
opened  a  specialized  personnel 
placement  service  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

William  A.  Mullane  and  Rus¬ 
sell  A.  Green  have  formed  a  gen¬ 
eral  agency,  Mullane-Green,  Inc., 
in  Detroit. 

The  Chapman  Advertising 
agency  has  announced  its  incor¬ 
poration.  C.  H.  Chapman  is 
president;  Dr.  C.  L.  Candler, 
vicepresident:  Althea  Haglund, 
secretary;  and  M.  C.  Sullivan, 
treasurer. 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.,  has  moved  into  new 
offices  at  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


Fashion  Award 
To  N.  Y.  Times 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Gen.  Julius 
Ochs  Adler,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  w'ill  receive  an 
"Oscar  of  Fashion"  here  Sept.  6. 

He  will  be  among  a  group,  in¬ 
cluding  Madame  Henri  Bonnet, 
wife  of  the  French  ambassador, 
to  receive  a  Neiman-Marcus 
Award  at  the  store's  eleventh 
fall  fashion  exposition. 

Citation  of  Gen.  Adler  was 
“In  tribute  to  an  American 
newspaper  for  initial  recogni¬ 
tion  of  fashion  as  a  source  of 
news  and  for  establishment  of 
the  noteworthy  ‘Fashions  of  the 
Times’  annual  showing  which 
has  served  to  inspire  the  fashion 
industry.” 


J.  W.  Thompson  Named 

Los  Angeles — Virgil  Pinkley, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  new 
Los  Angeles  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  the  Mirror,  announces 
the  appointment  of  J.  Walter 
■Thompson  Co.  as  advertising 
agency. 


46  out 
of  100 

46  out  of  every 
100  New  York  Sun 
families  own  their 
own  homes.  This  pro* 
portion  is  43%  higher 
than  the  proportion  for 
the  New  York  market, 
which  is  32  out  of  100, 


NiWVOM 


Gannett  Lauds 
Press  as  Aid 
To  Education 

Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. — Free  news¬ 
papers  have  fostered  friendship 
between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Frank  Gannett  said  in  a 
speech  here  last  week. 

As  one  of  the  speakers  at  a 
celebration  of  Ogdensburg’s  bi¬ 
centennial.  the  publisher  also 
praised  the  proposed  St.  Law¬ 
rence  seaway  as  further  cement¬ 
ing  the  ties  of  the  two  countries. 

Press  Major  Factor 

“The  paramount  need  in  the 
world  today  is  education,”  he 
said.  “Newspapers  are  the 
greatest  factor  in  educating  the 
public.  Without  free  newspa¬ 
pers.  democracy  cannot  survive. 

“The  newspapers  of  our  two 
countries  have  been  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  building  of  that  good 
will  which  brings  us  together 
here  today.  May  we  live  to  see 
press  freedom  spread  over  the 
world,  to  bring  the  same  trust 
and  understanding  between  all 
peoples  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.” 

■ 

Biq  Deal 

Michael  Dykstra,  part  owner 
of  the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Journal, 
was  bequeathed  600  million  dol¬ 
lars  by  an  uncle  in  Shanghai.  He 
will  fly  to  Shanghai  to  collect 
it.  he  said,  even  though  the 
“fortune”  is  worth  only  $100  to 
$125  in  U.  S.  money. 


And  in 
Long  Beach^ 
California 
the 

PRESS- 

TELEGRAM 


has  the 
readers! 


"Doorstep  Delivery  to 
more  than  2  out  of  every 
3  Long  Beach  homes!" 


Reprttmntmd  NationtUsr  hp 
CRESMER  WOODWARD,  Inc. 


RIGHT 

makes  the 
IDi  spatch 
a  great 
n  e wspaper 


fish  derby! 

Ohio  issued  680,000  fishing 
licenses  in  1947!  Does  any 
Ohio  newspaper  appeal  to 
liaok  Waltons?  Well,  witness 
the  Annual  Dispatch  Fishing 
Derby  .  .  over  1,000  fish 
lagged  and  released  in  lakes 
and  streams  each  spring. 
Anglers  who  snag  one,  collect 
from  $2  to  a  possible  $600. 
Prizes  total  more  than  $6,000. 
The  anglers  get  fun  and  cosh. 
Conservation  people  get  valu¬ 
able  data.  The  Dispatch  gets 
readers! 

It's  another  Big  Thing  Done 
Right  —  onother  reason  why 
99,251  of  105,651  fomilies  in 
Greater  Columbus  ore  Dispotch 
readers  —  and  why  it  pene¬ 
trates  12  counties  so  thor¬ 
oughly.  They're  important  to 
you  if  you're  selling  in  Ohio! 


COLUMBUS 

DISPATCH 


Ohio  s  Greatest  • 

Home  Newspaper 

National  Repreienlativei: 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBH,  INC': 

New  York,  Chicogo,  Detroit, 
lot  Aftoeiet.  Son  fronciico 
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WITa  OUT-OF-Dj^tE 


Set  your  course  for  easier  selling . . . 
in  America’s  3rd  Market.  Make  sure 
you’re  using  THE  INQUIRER  .  .  .  out 
front  in  advertising  linage  and 
advertising  PRODUCTIVITY. 


'^0 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

^mtuhw 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 


T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  *  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives;  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Women’s  Specialty  Shops  Moke 
Inquirer  First  Choice* 


T 

M  INQUIRER 

1  2nd  PAPER 

1,508,703  LINES 

1,074,043  UNES 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

*naST  «  MONTHS  fOUICII  MIHU  HIC'OIOS 

2nd  largest  volume  of  women's  specially  shop  advertising  in  U.  S. 
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[‘News  to  Me’]  Caen 
Of  San  Francisco 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 


EVERY 

FAMILY 


mer,  the  street 
sales  of  the 
paper  dropped  Caen 

and  during  the 
week  that  Caen  returned  to  the 
job,  large  cards  reading  “Herb 
Caen  Is  Back’’  were  plastered  all 
oyer  town,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  bit  unusual  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  regular  annual  va¬ 
cation. 

Caen’s  column  runs  about 
1,000  words  daily  except  Sun¬ 
day.  He  tries  to  get  about  from 
15  to  30  items  in  it  daily  in 
the  hope  ( which  seems  to  be 
justified)  of  reaching  the  wid¬ 
est  possible  cross-section  of  read¬ 
ers. 

’Little  People*  in  Front 

He  runs  usually  at  least  one 
item  from  each  of  the  various 
residential  and  business  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  plus  a  couple 
of  night  life  items,  something 
about  the  socialites,  a  word  or 
two  on  sports,  about  lawyers, 
doctors  and  so  on.  Although  it 
may  be  called  mainly  a  “names” 
column,  he  manages  to  keep  the 
so-called  “little  people”  in  the 
forefront.  Caen  keeps  a  myth¬ 
ical  Mrs.  Blotz  on  49th  Avenue 
in  mind  rather  than  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street  banker  or  the  al¬ 
leged  cafe  society  folk.  Caen 
is  commercial,  he  always  says! 

The  bay  area  folk  still  chafe 
a  little  at  what  they  consider 
"scandalous  gossip,”  but  they 
are,  fortunately  for  Caen,  a 
group  that  seemingly  never  tires 
of  reading  about  their  beloved 
city.  So,  the  columns  that  are 
received  most  warmly  are  those 
that  tell  about  the  town  or 
merely  paint  little  pictures  of 
various  sections  of  the  city.  He 
calls  these  “Bagdad  by  the  Bay.” 

Pulling  Power 

Much  as  Caen  enjoys  saying 
so,  the  column  has  a  big  pulling 
power  in  various  directions.  For 
instance: 

Recently  a  16-year-old  crip- 

{>led  girl,  Lydia  Radich,  just 
earning  to  walk  after  years  on 
crutches,  was  hit  by  a  runaway 
truck  on  Easter  Sunday  and  al¬ 
most  lost  a  leg.  Caen  ran  two 
little  squibs  suggesting  that  may¬ 
be  some  folks  might  like  to  help 
her  out.  The  paper  collected 
more  than  $3,000  in  a  week  and 
mostly  in  dollar  bills.  For  the 


In  Columbia,  S.  C. 


There  are 


18,000"  FAMILIES 


The  Daily  City  Circulation  of 


(MORNING) 

Sunday  Circulation;  24,108”* 


The  Daily  City  Circulotion  of 

Qlhp  (Columbia  Srrnrii 


PRODUCTION  in 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 
3d  RANKING 
INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTY  is 

^  WITHIN  7 
MILES  OF 

Chest*’’ 

AND  SO  IS  THE 
CIRCULATION  of 


(EVENING) 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION”* 
Morning  &  Evening — 90,367 
Sunday  &  Evening — 93,284 


BreakfasI  Briefs 


Thus  yau  are  assured  virtual 
house  to  house  coverage  in 
the  city  that  leads  South  Car¬ 
olina  in  Retail  Sales  ($111,* 
197,000*).  You  can  expect 
immediate  results  from  the 
complete  and  exclusive  daily 
newspoper  coveroge  of 


According  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  1948  revenue  act  al¬ 
lows  a  person  to  give  away  $3,000 
as  often  as  he  wishes  without 
paying  a  tax  on  it.  We  would 
like  to  strike  up  a  friendship  with 
someone  who  has  decided  to 
adopt  this  pleasant  method  of 
avoiding  taxes. 


Lots  of  women  who  are  on  shop¬ 
ping  bent  don’t  feel  traffic  lights 
for  them  were  meant. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


V  DELAWARE  CO.'S  ONLY 
M  HOMETOWN  DAILY 

V  Notional  Raprotontotiva* 

^STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY 
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DENVER  POST 


rMe  *em 
cowboy! 


It’s  THE  DENVER  POST’S  Special  Train 
to  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days... 


Rodeo  time  is  important  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  because  it  is 
all  a  part  of  the  big  business  of  cattle  raising  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  main 
attractions  of  the  Empire's  multimillion  dollar  tourist  business. 

For  the  last  45  years,  THE  DENVER  POST  has  promoted  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days  by  running  a  special  train  to  Cheyenne  and  by  complete 
coverage  of  this  colorful  show.  Each  year,  major  business  leaders  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  and  national  dignitaries  are  guests  of 
THE  DENVER  POST  to  the  opening  of  the  West's  biggest  rodeo. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  THE  DENVER  POST,  with  typical 
Western  hospitality,  promotes  the  West  and  maintains  its  dominant 
position  in  the  rich  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 


0  takes  great  premetieas 
h  make  a  great  newspaper 
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Van  Sant  Named 
To  Bureau  Post 

San  Francisco — Appointment 
of  L.  S.  Van  Sant  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Divis¬ 
ion,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  is  announced  by  H.  C. 
Bernslen,  general  manager.  Van 
Sant  has  been  Division  account 
executive  since  June,  1945. 

Van  Sant  went  to  the  Bureau 
from  the  advertising  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press.  Previously 
he  was  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  &  Times  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Advertising  Club. 


Princeton,  N.  J.  —  Formation 
of  a  new  firm  called  Gallup  and 
Robinson,  to  specialize  in  the 
measurement  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  advertising,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Dr. 

George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
Gallup  Poll,  and  Dr.  Claude 
Robinson,  president  of  Opinion 
Research  Corp. 

Chief  research  tools  of  the 
new  firm.  Dr.  Gallup  said,  will 
be  the  new  “Impact"  methods 
which  measure  penetration  of 
sales  messages  with  prospective 
customers.  They  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  “pre-audit”  advertis¬ 
ing  appearing  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  or  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  and  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  ■  post-audits"  of  campaign 
effectiveness  in  all  these  media. 

Policy  of  the  new  company 
will  be  to  work  exclusively  for 
one  client  in  a  given  product 
field. 

Both  partners  will  continue 
as  heads  of  the  organizations 
with  which  they  are  presently 
associated.  The  new  firm  will 
be  the  only  jointly  direct^  en¬ 
terprise  and  will  be  operated 
separately  from  the  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Formation  of  the  new  firm  of 
Crallup  and  Robinson  brings  to¬ 
gether  two  pioneer  researchers 
in  measurement  of  audience  re¬ 
action  to  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  messages. 

For  several  years,  both  have 
beeri  testing  Dr.  Gallup’s  "Im¬ 
pact"  method  by  which  a  sim¬ 
ulated  publication  is  used  to 
pretest  ad  appeal  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions  of  position  and 
format  (E&P,  Aug.  16. ’47.  p.  6). 

Dr._  Gallup  develop^  the  rec¬ 
ognition  method  now  widely 
used  to  measure  attention  value 
and  reading  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising.  As  head 
of  the  first  copy  research  de¬ 
partment  in  the  advertising 
business,  he  spent  15  years  at 
Young  &  Rubicam  appraising 
the  effectiveness  of  publication 
and  radio  advertising,  and  di¬ 
recting  market  research. 

Dr.  Robinson  began  his  work 
in  opinion  sampling  in  1928  with  24.  Reports  will  cover  general 
a  book  called  "Straw  Votes.”  In  (national)  ads  only.  Readership 
1938  he  organized  Opinion  Re-  of  editorial  material  and  retail 
search  Corp.  to  apply  sam-  advertising  will  be  recorded, 
pling  techniques  to  problems  of  but  will  be  withheld  from  the 
advertising,  marketing,  style  report. 

testing,  editing  and  public  and  The  Toledo  Blade  was  select- 
industrial  relations.  ed.  Nelson  said,  because  it  is  a 

Ralph  Hagen  and  George  Cole,  well-balanced  newspaper  serv- 
formerly  associated  with  Opin-  ing  all  the  newspaper  readers  in 
ion  Research  Corp.,  will  join  an  important,  centrally-located 
the  new  firm.  market.  The  Blade  has  no  con- 

Offices  of  Gallup  and  Robin-  nection  with  the  service,  other 
son  will  be  in  Palmer  Square,  than  to  cooperate  in  publishing 
Princeton.  test  copy. 


Toledo  Blade 
Used  in  New 
Ad-Test  Plan 


Vice-President  Michael  Murphy 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  Krupp  &  Tufifly,  largest 
shoe  store  hereabouts,  now  in  its 
66th  year.  His  drive  and  energy 
have  been  equally  important  in 
Houston’s  civic  growth. 

"We’ve  given  The  Chronicle 
most  Krupp  &  Tuffly  advertising 
ever  since  the  paper  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  47  years  ago,  because  it  has 
paid  us  well  to  do  so,”  he  says. 

"The  Chronicle  presents  our 
merchandise  to  the  most  people. 
Year  after  year  it  has  demonstrated 
that  it  has  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  circulation  and  that  its 
readers  respond  consistently  to  our 
advertising.” 

^  Thanks,  Mr.  Murphy.  Coming 
from  the  second  largest  shoe  store 
advertiser  in  America,  that  means 
a  lot. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGCST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


THf  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notional  RopYeie"to»-ve* 


t.  w.  McCarthy 

Advorttiing  Dirtctor 
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in  the  Nation* 

its 


rgy 

in 

cle 

ling 
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our 


in  Total 
Advertising 


1.  Chicago  Tribune . 

2.  MIAMI  HERALD . 

3.  New  York  Times . 

4.  Baltimore  Sun . 

5.  Detroit  News . 

6.  Dallas  Times  Herald . 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  .  .  . 

8.  Washington  Star . 

9.  New  York  News . 

10.  Houston  Chronicle . 


20,982,941 
18,163,952 
17,495,651 
16,991,233 
16,920,487 
16,213,472 
16,119,009 
15,813,939 
1 5,546,738 
1 5,274,302 
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as 
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She  liHiami  HcralD 


Yes,  2nd  in  the  nation  in  total  linage  for  all  classifications  during  the 
first  half  of  1948. 

Here’s  the  latest  in  a  series  of  record-breaking  performances  of  a  great 
sales  team,.  .Miami  — the  year  round  market... The  Miami  Herald  — the 
paper  that  delivers  98.5%  readership  in  this  key  market,  plus  weighty 
sales  influence  throughout  the  entire  state  of  Florida. 

’’  6  &  7  day  totals.  First  6  mos.,  1948.  Media  Records.  _  . 


Miami  Harald 
Zona  of  Influonca 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publithtr 

STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINLEY,  National  Rapratentatives 
Affiliotod  Slaliont .  WQAM.  WQAM-FM.  WQAM-FM 


MIAMI —  An  International  Market! 


•  • 
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They  don’t  talk  about  it  much  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  It’s  still  too  embarrassing! 

When  a  $10,000  reward  was  posted 
for  the  captxu^  of  Jesse  James,  one  of 
the  town’s  “leading  citizens”  was  depu¬ 
tized  to  lead  the  manhunt.  And  each 
member  of  his  posse  was  handed  a  cir¬ 
cular  that  gave  a  complete  verbal  de¬ 
scription  of  the  notorious  frontier 
bandit. 

But  this  posse  never  brought  their 
quarry  to  justice.  They  might  have, 
though,  if  the  words  on  the  circular  had 
been  able  to  spark  their  imagination. 
For  they  described  the  man  who  led 
them— Jesse  James! 

Today’s  police  are  armed  with  some¬ 
thing  more  potent  than  words  in  cap¬ 
turing  criminals.  They  have  pictures. 

And  you’ll  need  no  searching  party 
to  find  a  parallel  in  publishing,  for  pic¬ 
tures  have  a  way  of  capturing  readers, 
too. 

For  instance,  (and  now  we’ll  give  you 
both  barrels!)  did  you  realize  that 


Parade,  the  syndicated  Simday  picture 
magazine,  has  about  the  greatest  read¬ 
ership  of  anything  in  print?  Its  editorial 
features  consistently  show  up  in  the 
high  80’s  or  90’s  in  Starch  reports. 

And  this  tremendous  reader  interest 
builds  up  circulations,  too.  The  22 
newspapers  which  carry  Parade  have 
rolled  up  Simday  circulation  gains  as 
high  as  122.8%. 

And  recently,  two  newspapers  added 
Parade  when  they  boosted  prices.Their 
circulations  not  only  held,  but  went 
ahead! 

As  one  newspaper  executive  puts  it, 
“Parade  is  the  grandest  circulation 
builder  and  circulation  holder  I’ve  ever 
seen!” 

Could  anyone  ask  for  more? 
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Garden  Editor  £dif 
Retires;  Plans  Dm 
Many  Inquiries  Eton'S 

around  the  Spokesman-Review  s 

as  “The  Horsetrader."  due  to  his 
ability  to  negotiate  property  i 

deals  for  Spokane  by  juggling,  troubli 
trading,  etc.,  will  officially  retire  I „ 

Dec.  1  as  head  of  .  the  civic  de-  mnoh  * 
velopment  department  of  the  - 

Spokesman-Review.  He  is  re-  t 
maining  until  then  to  instruct  nntv 
his  successor,  O.  B.  Howell.  means 
Mr.  White  is  the  dean  of  gar-  it  mea 
den  experts  around  the  SR  of-  eral  n 
flees,  knowing  just  what  makes  or  the 
a  good  garden  and  what  does  declar 
not.  He  also  edits  the  garden  thing, 
section  of  the  newspaper,  come 
His  successor  took  over  last  editor 
July  1. 

Successor  Can  Spell 
“In  addition  to  Mr.  Howell's 
high  attributes  he  can  also  spell 
and  read  his  own  writing,  which 
is  an  improvement  over  me.” 
laughs  Mr.  White,  whose  pen¬ 
manship  draws  kidding  in  the 
office.  He  signs  notes  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  glasses 
and  puts  “four  eyes”  as  signa¬ 
ture. 

His  gardening  column  on  the 
Spokesman-Review  is  but  one  of 
his  many  achievements  in  the 
fleld  of  gardening  and  civic 
beautifleation.  He  has  saved  for 
posterity  the  scenic  Spokane 
River  which  flows  through  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Falls,  which  is  a  tourist 
“must  see.” 

Mr.  White  was  a  member  of 
the  Spokane  Park  Board  prior 
to  his  association  with  the  SR 
and  has  aided  greatly  in  ex¬ 
panding  the  now  famous  Spo¬ 
kane  park  system.  He  helped 
acquire  needed  land  on  Mount 
Spokane,  near  the  city,  which 
made  the  present  Mount  Spo¬ 
kane  Park  one  of  the  city's  show 
places. 

'Miss'  White 

He  is  amused  at  the  way  he 
was  first  addressed  on  the  SR. 
as  “Miss,”  “Madame”  and/or 
"Mrs.”  . 

"So  when  I  addressed  worn-  -- 
en's  garden  clubs,”  he  explains, 

“I  cou  d  let  my  hair  down  and 
talk  with  them  as  one  of  the 
girls.” 

Chile  sent  Mr.  White  pack¬ 
ages  of  seeds,  at  one  time,  as  a 
goodwill  gesture  and  Mr.  White, 
through  the  Spokesman-Review 
columns,  notifl^  readers  that  he 
would  send  them  the  pack¬ 
ages  in  return  for  postage  ne-  pjty 
cessary. 

He  was  snowed  under  with 
nearly  1,000  requests. 

He  has  piloted  Spokane  to 
four  straight  national  firsts  in 
garden  contests. 

Mr.  White  intends  to  spend 
much  time,  after  his  official  re¬ 
tirement  date,  on  his  knees  gar- 

from  Downtown  Offices 

an  inner  tube.  In  the  winter  he  Portland,  Ore. — Both  tl 

plans  to  read  seed  catalogues  gonian  and  the  Journ 
and  detective  stories.  maintaining  subscriptioi 

And  .  .  .  write  into  the  garden  classified  advertising  ci 
department  of  the  Spokesman-  downtown  since  the  two 
Review  and  ask  all  sorts  of  papers  have  moved  out 
questions.  city  center. 


Flint,  Mich.  —  The  parade  of  i 
humanity  that  passes  before  the  i 
girls  in  the  classified  advertising  | 
department  of  a  daily  newspa-  i 
per  recently  provided  Robert 
Schnuck,  Flint  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  with  an  appealing  human 
interest  story.  Schnuck  wove  a 
feature  that  was  highly  promo¬ 
tional  from  an  explanation  of 
classified  regulations,  exampies 
of  how  want  ads  are  indicative 
of  current  events,  and  a  number 
of  classified  “success  stories.” 

Variety  and  Laughs 
Veterans  of  the  ad  staff  told 
Schnuck  they  are  able  to  read 
the  news  in  the  want  ads  they 
receive.  For  example,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  for  rent  in  this  fac¬ 
tory  town  is  swelled  when  em¬ 
ployment  falls  off,  and  postwar 
inflation  is  apparent  in  the  large 
number  of  advertisements  for 
used  merchandise. 

A  classic  example  of  the  va¬ 
riety  that  provides  the  ad- 
takers  with  an  occasional  laugh 
is  the  house  for  sale  ad  inserted 
a  "disgruntled  Democrat.” 
He  advertised  a  “home  with  no 
bath,  no  street  lights,  with  the 
raccoons  playing  in  the  yard 
every  night,  and  pheasants  wak¬ 
ing  you  up  at  5:30  every  morn¬ 
ing  except  Sunday.” 

Among  the  success  story  was 
one  about  the  “divorces  are  dras- 
insertion  of  a  local  family  af¬ 
fairs  counselor  which  drew  re¬ 
plies  from  as  far  as  New  York 
.  and  the  example  of  a 
woman  who  advertis^  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine  for  sale.  The  single 
insertion  attracted  60  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers,  an  a  neighbor,  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  number  of  visitors 
next  door,  also  sold  her  machine. 


National  Railroads.  A  third,  a  Time  Table  devoted 
to  summer  schedules,  will  be  ready  shortly. 

The  first,  "Railroading  in  France",  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  has  complete  information  for  the  traveler 
on  French  Railroads.  The  details  of  various  types 
of  trains,  accommodations,  reservations,  baggage 
and  boat-trains  are  thoroughly  described.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  an  original  map  of  the  five  major  rail 
terminals  in  Paris. 

For  the  convenience  of  travelers,  a  three-page 
French-American  lexicon  of  railroad  terms  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  brochure. 

The  second  folder,  attractively  illustrated  with 
photographs  is  entitled,  "On  The  Roads  of  France  , 
and  covers  all  combined  rail  and  motorcoach  tours 
giving  the  latest  official  itineraries  of  this  popular 
and  growing  service.  Simplified  maps  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  many  tours. 

The  summer  Time  Table  will  contain  schedules 
and  connections  for  all  Europe. 

— These  booklets  can  j 

\  be  obtained  without  / 

_  \  charge  on  request.  / 


IbioUS,* 
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SEAHIE  TIMES 

Represented  by  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE  New  YorK  .  Detroit  •  Chccego  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


ONE  BAT,  with  balance  and 
power  behind  it,  can  ’'clear  the 
bases”.  In  Seattle  ONE  advertising 
medium  has  ^  power  to  win  this 
market  for  you!  The  SEATTLE 
TIMES  saturates  Seattle’s  Retail 
Trading  Zone . , .  with  its  near  750,000 
population.  The  TIMES  goes  into  3 
out  of  4  homes  in  the  entire  market! 
Proof  that  this  ONE-medium  formula 
gets  results?  Ask  any  of  the  scores  of 
retailers  and  manufacturers  who 
advertise  in  The  TIMES  exclusively! 
You  can’t  sell  Seattle  without  The 
TIMES . . .  you  will  sell  Seattle  with 
The  TIMES  alone. 


I 
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ArabCensorsMakeLife 
Miserable  for  Press 

By  Robert  C.  Miller 

United  Press  Staii  Correspondent 

{Editor’s  Note:  A  United  Press  correspondent  accredited  to 
the  Arab  armies  sends  the  following  uncensored  report  on  how 
Transjordan’s  strict  censorship  defeats  the  reporters  working 
that  side  of  the  Palestine  war.) 


KYRENIA,  Cyprus — Each  corre¬ 
spondent  assigned  to  the  Arab 
armies  thinks  he’s  been  treated 
the  worst  by  the  Arab  censors. 

Arthur  Williamson,  of  Ex¬ 
change-Telegraph  ( British  news 
agency)  was  forbidden  by  a  cen¬ 
sor  in  Amman  to  file  a  dispatch 
on  the  political  situation  because 
he  was  accredited  in  Transjor¬ 
dan  only  as  a  “war  correspond¬ 
ent.” 

Correspondents  in  this  war 
soon  learn  of  the  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Arab  states  and  even  be¬ 
tween  politicians  within  the 
states.  . 

Hamad  Farhan,  Transjordan’s 
chief  censor,  killed  a  United 
Press  story  quoting  King  Ab¬ 
dullah  as  favoring  a  “restricted 
Jewish  Zone.”  He  reprimanded 
U.P.  reporter  Sam  Souki  for 
contacting  the  king  without 
“official  permission.” 

Correspondents  and  photogra¬ 
phers  are  accredited  only  by 
King  Abdullah’s  Transjordan 
Arab  Legion.  The  Egyptians 
will  not  allow  even  their  own 
correspondents  to  visit  the  front. 
Reporters  visiting  the  Iraqis  are 
seldom  allowed  past  division 
headquarters.  And  a  newsman 
has  yet  to  get  a  peek  at  the 
Syrian  front. 

Jimmy  Gaiger,  Acme  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  beaten  and  kick^ 
by  a  mob  in  Amman  while 
shooting  pictures  of  an  anti- 
British  demonstration.  Police 
permitted  one  of  the  mob  lead¬ 
ers  to  expose  Gaiger’s  film,  then 
took  Gaiger  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion  “for  protection.’’ 

Next  day  Tom  Fitzsimmons, 
AP  photographer,  was  trapped 
in  a  Nablus  police  station  by 
a  mob  demonstrating  against 
the  British.  He  escaped  un¬ 
harmed.  Newsmen  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  report  either  incident 
and  photographers  were  repri¬ 
manded  for  attempting  to  take 
“political  pictures”  without  per¬ 
mission. 

Chief  Censor  Farhan  stopped 
all  stories  on  demonstrations  un¬ 
til  the  Arab  Legion  press  of¬ 
ficer,  Capt.  Salim  Karachi,  told 
him  that  the  entire  foreign  press 
had  threatened  to  leave. 

Military  dispatches  must  bear 
the  signature  of  the  military 
censor  and  an  official  of  the 
chief  censor’s  office.  This  raises 
a  language  problem.  Officers  in 
the  British-led  Arab  Legion 
speak  English  fluently,  but  the 
political  branch  sometimes  has 
difficulty  with  various  shades  of 
meaning  of  English  words. 

If  a  dispatch  reported  an  Arab 
victory  or  a  Jewish  defeat,  it 
was  approved  speedily.  But 
otherwise,  you  handed  in  your 
dispatch,  received  a  big  smile 
from  Burhan  Ja^usi  of  the  po¬ 
litical  censorship  department 


and  assurance  that  your  copy 
would  be  approved  “immediate¬ 
ly.” 

Later  you  learned  that  it  had 
been  held  up  while  a  word-by¬ 
word  check  was  attempted  by 
the  harassed  censors,  who  usu¬ 
ally  admitted  defeat  finally  and 
went  into  a  conference  with 
Capt.  Karachi  who  would  trans¬ 
late  it  into  Arabic.  Then  they 
would  set  to  work  with  their 
blue  pencils. 

A  United  Press  dispatch  said 
that  reports  of  the  resignation 
of  Brig.  John  Glubb,  British 
chief  of  the  Transjordan  army, 
were  “fiction.”  The  censors 
asked  why  the  U.P.  didn’t 
“deny”  the  reports. 

Fear  oi  Spies 

Another  problem  is  the  fear 
of  spies. 

Levon  Keshishian.  an  Arme¬ 
nian  correspondent  for  a  Beirut 
paper  who  has  worked  part 
time  for  numerous  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Palestine,  was  arrested 
by  Transjordan  police  enroute 
to  Beirut  from  Jerusalem.  His 
current  job  was  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  he 
carried  a  letter  from  Julian 
Meltzer,  Jerusalem  INS  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  jailed  as  a  Jew¬ 
ish  spy.  He  has  stayed  there 
for  weeks  despite  the  protests 
of  other  correspondents  that  he 
is  innocent  and  the  lack  of  any 
proof  that  he  is  guilty. 

A  messenger  from  the  Cairo 
U.P.  bureau  was  imprisoned 
and  beaten  by  Egyptian  police 
when  he  went  a  Almaza  airport 
to  pick  up  a  package  of  pic¬ 
tures.  The  messenger,  an 
Egyptian,  had  all  the  necessary 
passes  and  full  permission  from 
all  authorities  to  enter  the  re¬ 
stricted  airport  (grounds.  He 
had  been  there  on  numerous 
missions.  The  police  explained 
that  they  weren’t  taking  any 
chances  with  King  Abdullah’s 


Experieacad  display  advar- 
titiaq  lalatmaa  for  large 
Matrapelitaa  Daily  aid 
Saaday  aawspapar  la  oa 
Easfera  city.  Ptrtaaality 
wa  are  toakiag  oiast  have 
solas  ceatact  expariaaea 
with  dapartmaat  stores 
aad  specialty  shops.  Apply 
to  lex  No.  1225,  Editor  A 
Peblisher. 


visit — which  was  still  two  days 
away. 

Peggy  Poor,  a  free  lance,  won 
the  admiration  of  every  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Amman.  She  used 
some  choice  American  profan¬ 
ity  to  express  her  opinion  of 
censorship  when  Burhan  Jay- 
yusi  insisted  on  censoring  an  al¬ 
ready  approved  personal  letter. 
Jayyusi  stepped  back  aghast, 
and  Miss  Poor  has  had  little 
censorship  trouble  since. 

■ 

Paris  Press  Corps 
Honors  Parsons,  Sr. 

Paris — Geoffrey  Parsons,  Sr., 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  look¬ 
ing  as  youthful  as  his  son,  Geof¬ 
frey  Parsons,  Jr.,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
European  Edition,  was  guest  of 
honor  of  the  Anglo-American 
Press  Association  of  Paris  at  a 
luncheon  last  week. 

Parsons,  Sr.,  entertained  the 
members  with  a  witty  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  political 
convention. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  on  a  vacation 
tour  of  Europe. 


Paris  A.M.  Papers 
Resume  Monda-y^  Issues 

Paris  —  Effective  Aug.  30 
Paris  newspapers  will  appear 
again  on  Monday  mornings 
Since  the  liberation  of  France 
there  have  been  no  Monday 
morning  editions,  although  they 
have  appeared  every  other  day. 

Henceforth  dailies  will  not 
appear  on  Sunday,  but  will 
make  Monday  the  first  week¬ 
day  appearance.  Evening  news¬ 
papers  have  been  appearing  on 
Mondays,  but  not  Sundays. 

The  Syndicat  National  des 
Journalistes  has  lodged  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  change,  declar¬ 
ing  it  is  a  step  towards  re¬ 
establishment  of  7-day  papers. 
■ 

Military  Salute 

Philadelphia  —  Family  and 
friends  of  the  late  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  William  J.  Murray,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  newspaper  ar¬ 
tist,  went  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  Va.,  this  week  for  his 
reinterment  with  military  hon¬ 
ors.  Murray  was  killed  in  Sicily 
Aug.  11,  1943. 


affcfifotf  se//^e  (VHOIE  market 


98.6^  City  Zone  Families  Read  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,-  tiitor  and  Publishrr 
**Westem  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH  CO^  National  Representatives 
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The  Sun  -Tinies 


...  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline  rates  in  America,  it  is  your 
greatest  advertising  dollar’s  worth  in  Chicago.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  will  prove  this  statement  with  actual  case  histories 
showing  you  how  The  SUN-TIMES  moves  the  goods  for  well- 
known  advertisers  ...  at  tremendous  dollar  savings. 
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A  Day^s  Work 
Was  $6  Worth 
In  Keokuk,  1 908 

By  Ray  E.  Garrison 

(Note:  The  writer  of  this 

piece,  for  the  last  10  years  de¬ 
partment  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  resigned 
recently  to  rest  and  write  a 
book.  At  various  times  he  has 
been  city  editor  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal,  later  the  Times; 
baseball  and  boxing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  Toledo 
News-Bee.) 

Forty  years  ago  on  Aug.  28, 
the  old-fashioned  wall  phone 
jangled  in  the  front  hall  of  my 
mother’s  home  on  South  Sixth 
Street  in  Keokuk. 

Clayt  Skirvin,  owner  of  the 
Daily  Gate  City  was  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  I  was 
his  office  boy. 

‘T  want  you  to  go  down  to 
the  railroad  station  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  start  being  a  reporter," 
he  told  me.  “Ask  people  where 
they're  goin’  to  or  coming 
from.  We  need  more  personals 
than  we're  getting.  Then  go  to 
the  boat  landing  and  ask  Bart 
Hutchison  of  the  Diamond  Jo 
line  what  boats  came  in  during 
the  night;  what  ones  are  going 
out  today.  How  the  excursion 
business  is.  There’s  a  story, 
now  and  then,  about  old  Cap 
Burke,  or  one  of  the  other 
pilots.” 

After  that,  he  said,  go  out 
to  the  engine  house  on  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  see  Ed  Cushman  or 
Charlie  Douch,  in  charge,  and 
get  the  Mississippi  River  stage 
for  the  last  24  hours.  What 
boats  went  up  stream,  what  ones 
went  down  to  Quincy.  Hannibal, 
St.  Louis. 

Now  come  on  up  Main  Street 
hill,  stopping  at  the  Keokuk 
and  Andrus  hotels,  getting  more 
personals  off  their  registers. 
And,  by  the  way,  see  Jonathan 
Cole,  the  Wabash  Railroad 
agent,  and  his  clerk,  Jimmie 
Fulton.  They  could  give  me  the 
dope  on  freight  movements,  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Niagara  Falls  at  $10 
a  round  trip.  See  Josh  Higgins 
at  the  Burlington,  John  Frey  at 
the  TP&W. 

Just  one  thing  more,  before 
you  come  into  the  office:  see 
somebody  at  each  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  houses — Blom-Col- 
liers;  Buck-Reiners;  Kellogg- 
Birge;  Smith  Hamill.  The  Iowa 
State  Insurance  Co.  is  right 
across  the  street  from  Blom- 
Colliers.  Look  for  Irvin  An- 
nable,  the  secretary,  or  Joe 
Skinner,  office  manager,  on  the 
second  floor.  “They  often  know 
things  that  are  going  on.” 

Then,  said  Skirvin.  I  could 
come  on  in  and  write  up  what 
I  had,  before  making  police  and 
fire  station  calls,  and  some  time 
before  noon,  after  a  7  a  m.  start, 

I  could  visit  the  undertakers — 
Crimmins  &  Chase;  Ed.  Hawkes, 
and  Ike  Ackley’s  mortuaries — 
for  deaths  and  funerals.  Ride 
out  with  “Pete”  Bush,  the  col¬ 
ored  driver  of  the  black  hearse, 
and  get  the  dope  from  the  fam¬ 
ily  about  the  deceased. 

The  post  office,  where  Dr. 


California  Daily 
Goes  Full  Size 

San  Rafael,  Calif.  —  The 
Marin  Journal,  which  started 
daily  operations  as  a  tabloid  on 
May  2  of  this  year,  changed  to 
a  standard  format  Aug.  12.  The 
shift  was  made  after  a  thorough 
survey  of  advertisers  and  read¬ 
ers  revealed  a  strong  preference 
for  the  larger  paper. 

The  Journal,  founded  in  1861, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in 
northern  California.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  daily  except  Saturday. 
The  Sunday  edition  will  retain 
a  local  magazine  and  color  comic 
section  in  tabloid  size. 


Samuel  Moorhead,  editor  of  the 
paper  held  forth  in  his  post¬ 
master’s  quarters,  and  Lillian 
Perkins,  on  the  general  deliv¬ 
ery  window,  were  other  good 
news  sources. 

Reams  of  society  news — wed¬ 
dings,  pink  teas,  description  of 
the  party  decorations,  what  the 
bride  wore;  birth,  school  and 
church  news,  lodge  suppers  and 
elections,  home  talent  plays, 
building  activities  (“Al  Burger 
is  putting  a  new  roof  on  his 
house” )  doubling  in  brass  on 
sports — these  and  other  such 
chores  were  the  lot  of  a  cub  in 
those  days. 

All  this  for  the  munificent 
sum  of  six  bucks  a  week  (  which 
was  a  raise  of  $2  from  the  for¬ 
mer  stipend).  It  was  a  break — 
the  first.  After  that,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Des 
Moines,  Minneapolis,  Chicago. 

That’s  how  reporters  were 
“born”  in  the  early  1900’s:  no 
journalism  school,  no  drag,  no 
special  talent.  Just  the  urge 
to  bang  a  twodecker  Smith 
Premier,  and  string  words  to¬ 
gether.  It  was,  and  is,  the  life. 

Clayt  Skirvin,  who  literally 
shoved  me  into  the  newspaper 
business,  is  still  going  strong  at 
81  as  field  representative  for 
the  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  sold  out  his 
publishing  interests  in  Iowa, 
years  ago. 

■ 

NYPA  Meeting 

Syracuse,  N.  Y _ The  New 

York  Press  Association  will  hold 
its  1948  mid  year  meeting  at 
Keuka,  N.  Y.,  on  Keuka  Lake, 
Sept.  17  and  18.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Keuka  Hotel. 


LIBEL 

iNvatioR  of  Privacy 
VielatioR  of  CepyrifM 
PlagiaritHi 

That*  doily  hoiords  cor  b* 
INSURED. 

W*  plon*«r«d  this  field  and  now 
larva  Nawipapan  nationwide.  Our 
EXCESS  POLICY  li  adequate,  at 
factiva,  Inaxpanilva.  V/rita  for 
datalli  and  quotation!. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

iRsoroRct  ExchoRgR  Rldg. 
Korsos  City,  Me. 


Shell  OU  Co. 
Issues 'How  To' 


Short  ^ahei 


Touring  Feature 

Shell  Oil  Co.’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  has  started 
syndication  of  a  weekly  travel 
column  aimed  at  the  automobile 
tourist. 

Mlore  particularly  it  is  aimed 
at  the  women,  because.  Shell 
points  out,  one-third  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  drivers  are  women  and 
women  plan  94%  of  all  family 
vacation  trips. 

For  the  Women 

Designed  for  use  on  women’s 
pages,  the  column  “Tips  On 
Touring”  is  written  by  Carol 
Lane,  billed  as  a  “Women’s 
Travel  Authority.”  Miss  Lane 
is  research  director  of  Shell’s 
travel  bureau. 

First  columns  discuss  such 
matters  as  games  to  be  played 
while  driving,  to  ward  off  bore¬ 
dom;  how  to  keep  fresh-looking 
though  touring;  what  clothes 
and  other  paraphernalia  to  take 
along;  how  to  budget  a  trip,  etc. 

Promotion  is  confined  to  auto 
touring  generally,  with  no  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  company. 

Dailies  and  weeklies  now  us¬ 
ing  the  material  number  150, 
according  to  Con  Gebbie  of 
Shell  public  relations. 

■ 

Birmingham  Dailies 
Accused  by  Dixiecrat 

Montgomery,  Ala. — State  Rep¬ 
resentative  Norman  Harris  has 
charged  two  Birmingham  news¬ 
papers.  the  News  and  the  Age- 
Herald,  with  contributing  to 
“disunity”  in  the  South.  Harris 
is  one  of  the  Alabama  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party’s  11  Presidential 
electors. 

In  his  charge  against  the  two 
newspapers.  Rep.  Norman  said 
they  refused  to  represent  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  state 
who  nominated  electors  pledged 
against  any  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nee  or  any  other  nominee  sup¬ 
porting  a  civil  rights  program 
like  that  advocated  by  President 
Truman. 

He  charged  them  further  with 
failure  to  offer  “one  construc¬ 
tive  suggestion  as  a  means  of 
defense  the  South  could  or 
should  employ.” 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 


of  the  Los 
Times: 


Angeles  ( Calif 


VENETIAN  blond  installer 
exp.  Car  necessary.  Tri¬ 
angle  Venetian  Blind  Co.’’ 


CLOSING  David  Lawrenct- 
column  in  the  mirningtir 
pel  )  Journal-Every  Evenk, 
for  Aug.  9:  ’ 

“Maybe  history  will  repeat 
itself. — Reproduction  rights 
reserved.” 


HELP  wanted  in  the  Monua 
(Que.)  Daily  Star: 

“Dress  Operators 
Air  Conditioned.” 

■ 

MR.  FIXIT,  columnist  for  th 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  r. 
ceived  from  an  admirer  a  lette 
which  begins: 

“I  am  sorry  so  long  a  time  ht 
collapsed  since  I  received  yoc 
letter.” 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Issues  9th  Pantry  Poll 

Ninth  report  in  the  Chicoji 
Sun-Times  continuing  pantr 
poll  has  been  issued,  coverinj 
the  second  quarter  of  1948. 

Conducted  in  cooperation  witi 
Northwestern  University,  te 
survey,  made  in  April,  cover 
400  representative  Chicago  fan 
ilies. 


Altoona,  Pa., 
Is  Growing 
Industrially! 

P.  R.  R.  Begins  Constrnt- 
tion  of  shops  here  for 
their  big 

DIESEL 

Engine  Repair 

CENTER 

Advertising  in  the  Altooiu 
Mirror  is  read  daily  in 
97%  of  Altoona's  Homes, 


Hltoona 

51f2trror. 


The  only  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  Altoona,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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les,  a  ''looking  glass"  that  shows 
the  reader  what  he  most  wants  to 
see— a  "looking  glass"  that  mirrors 
the  local  scene. 

No  "Wonder-land,”  but  eight 
"Wonder-media"  in  the  form  of 
eight  magazines  each  tailor-edited 
for  its  own  readers. 

Why  go  to  all  this  trouble?  Be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  people  are 
just  naturally  interested  most  in 
persons,  places  and  events  that  are 
closest  to  them;  and  because  we 
believe  it  is  worthwhile  to  us  and 
to  you  the  advertiser  to  give  them 
what  they  want:  pictures,  stories 
and  articles  centering  around  the 
reader’s  own  hometown  and  state. 

Result?  Leadership  in  readership 
.  .  .  and  a  sound  advertising  buy. 


Locally  Edited  for  READER  PARTICIPATION 


This  definition  of  "Reader  Parti- 
^  cipation"  if  from  an  address  by 
Charles  E.  Branham  at  the  N.A.E. 
convention,  June,  1948.  A  copy  of  the 
complete  addreu  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  LcKally  Edit^  Group,  Louisville 
2,  Kentucky. 

For  further  information  about  the 
Locally  Edited  Gravure  Magazines  and 
their  markets  contaa  any  of  the  following 
Representatives;  Branham  Company.  Jann 
A  Kellw,  John  Budd  Company,  Kelly- 
Smith  Company,  O'Mara  tc  (Jrmsbcc, 
Sawyct-Ferguson-Walker  Company. 


Atlanta  Journal 

Columbus  Dispatch 

Houston  Chronicit 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

louisvillo  Courior-Joumol 

Tho  Nashvillo  Tonnossoan 

Now  Orltans  Timos-Pkayuno-Statos 

San  Antonio  Express 
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Leonard  Named 
Record  Editor 
In  Greensboro 

Greensboro,  N.  C  — Colvin  T 
Leonard,  veteran  member  of  tlx 
Greensboro  News-Record  staf 
has  been  named  editor  of  tlx 
Record  to  succeed  Abram  D 
Jones,  who  died  Aug.  1. 

The  change  is  the  first  in  tlx 
Record’s  editorship  since  tlx 
paper  was  purchased  by  tlx 
Greensboro  News  Co.  in  1930 
During  most  of  the  former  ed 
itor’s  illness  and  since  his  death 
Leonard  has  served  in  an  actinj 
capacity  in  the  editorial  post. 

The  new  editor  got  his  firs 
experience  in  the  field  as  j 
newspaper  carrier.  The  papc 
he  carried  was  the  Record. 

Except  for  several  positions 
he  tried  before  settling  dowc 
to  newspaper  work  as  a  career 
practically  all  of  Leonard’s  ex 
perience  has  been  with  thr 
News-Record  organization.  He 
has  held  various  posts  on  bott 
the  Daily  News  and  the  Record 
His  coverage  of  state  political 
activity  as  a  special  assignment 
writer  and  his  handling  of  manj 
of  the  major  news  stories  in  the 
state  have,  perhaps,  brought 
more  attention  than  any  other 
phase  of  his  work. 

He  left  the  News-Record  or 
ganization  Oct.  1,  1943,  to  be¬ 
come  editor-manager  of  South¬ 
ern  City,  official  publication  ol 
municipalities  organizations  in 
nine  states  published  in  Raleigh. 
He  returned  to  the  News-Record 
in  April,  1946. 


PNPA  Weighs 
Microfilming 
State's  Papers 


^RRisBURG,  Penn- 

sylvania  State  Historian,  S.  K. 

Stevens,  has  come  a  request  to 
member  newspapers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvaiiia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Associdtion  thflt  they  give  con- 
sideration  to  the  matter  of 
microfilm  archives  for  Pennsyl- 
vania  newspapers.  It  is  pro-  - 
posed  to  have  newspapers  of  the 
state  assist  in  the  preservation 

of  more  permanent  files  for  the  r  ^  ^  m 

benefit  of  posterity.  ^ 

It  was  suggested  by  the  State  4  ' 

Historian  that  any  such  pro-  1- 

gram  should  be  handled  jointly  i  ^ 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission  and 
the  state's  official  newspaper 

body.  The  matter  was  broached  f^TTV  DO 

at  a  meeting  of  the  PNPA  Execu-  ^111  nVJ 

tive  Committee  held  here  at  IdeciB  of  Publisher  Frank  L.  ' 
Pejin-Harris  Hotel.  man  and  Ciity  Editor  Georg 

-  -  probably  pue"  deek  at  the  Milwaukex 

inore_  aHention  at  desk,  from  left,  ore:  City  E 
_  annual  Picture  Editor  William  Jungbl 

convention  to  be  held  Editor  H  T.  Hasselquist.  Th 
■it  in,  and  the  "lasy  Susan' 


The  subject  will 

• - r.. 

the  forthcoming  1948 
PNPA 

here  Oct.  8-9. 

To  Celebrate  25th  Annivatanry 
By  unanimous  consent,  it  wm 
decided  to  celebrate  throughout 
1950  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  PNPA.  A  special 
committee  to  arrange  various 
features  of  the  observance  is  to 
be  named  in  the  near  future. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  H.  E. 

Birdsong,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Temple 
University,  outlined  features  of 
the  proposed  plan  for  establish¬ 
ment  under  Temple  auspices  of 
a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Pennsylvania 
journalists.  PNPA  president 
John  H.  Biddle,  of  the  Hunting¬ 
don  News,  was  authorized  to 
name  a  cooperating  committee. 

Protest  against  new  divorce  -  — 

laws  established  by  Montgomery  Kansas  City  Star  more  than  a 
County  Courts  was  presented  by  y®ar  ago. 

the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  He  left  the  Star  a  short  time 
Newspaper  Association.  It  was  before  the  publication  of  his 
related  the  court  has  ruled  that  book,  "Tom’s  Totvn:  Kansas 
divorce  papers  shall  be  im-  City  and  the  Pendergast  Le- 
pound^  and  only  the  names  of  Kcnd.’’ 

the  litigants  published  when  the  His  contract  with  Hodges 
action  is  filed.  Brothers  gives  him  both  editor- 

Resolutions  endorsing  National  ial  and  business  direction  of  the 
Newspaper  Week,  Pennsylvania  Johnson  County  Democrat, 
Week  and  the  PNPA  Highway  along  with  immediate  participat- 
Safety  program  were  adopted.  ing  interest  and  eventual  owner- 
Evldence  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  general  scheme  of  U.S. 
journalism  was  manifest  in  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  PNPA  by-laws 
and  constitution.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  changes  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  enlargement  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  provide  for 
more  weekly-paper  members. 

TTie  revised  section  provides  for 
the  election  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  representative  at  large. 

Another  section  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  committees 
dealing  exclusively  with  weekly 
paper  affairs. 

■ 

Gardeners  Honored 

Erie,  Pa. — ^Erie’s  best  home 
gardeners  were  honored  at  a 
reception  at  the  Public  Museum, 

Aug.  11,  with  the  Erie  Dispatch 
as  host.  The  gathering  wit¬ 
nessed  the  presentation  of  tro¬ 
phy  awards.  A.  J.  White,  editor 
of  the  Dispatch,  spoke. 


Picnic  on  Lake 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — The  sev¬ 
enth  annual  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal  picnic  was  held  Aug.  9 
aboard  the  City  of  Jamestown 
in  the  form  of  an  excursion  on 
Lake  Chautauqua.  More  than 
200  residents  and  staff  members 
made  the  trip. 


SCOTT  “IDEAL  ’ 
Matrix  Rolling  Machine 


NEW  FREE  MOULDING  CYLINDER 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mots  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 


IdeaV*  in  Efficiency 


and  Ease  of  Operation 


Immediate  delivery.  Send  ior  Booklet. 


Exclusive  —  Economical — 
Complete!  Filling  Every 
Paper's  Feature  Needs  at 
Lowest  Cost  Per  Feature 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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advertising  returns 
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proven  market. 
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Outlaw  the 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  EXPOSE 
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ted  Fascists! 

aLY  OF  CODDLING  COMMUNISTS 


ON  JUNE  1,  1940 

fVilltam  Randolph  Hearst 

WROTE  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS: 


‘It  is  certainly  astounding  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  pile  un¬ 
exampled  burdens  of  taxation  upon  its 
people  to  provide  protection  against  pos¬ 
sible  enemies  from  without,  and  should 
jctually  encourage  the  spread  of  treason¬ 
able  activities  in  our  own  land. 

“Communist  appointees  are  intruded 
into  the  Government  service.  Communist 
subversion  is  encouraged  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  youth.  Communist  teachings  are 
permitted  in  the  schools  .  .  . 

“Why  inveigh  against  treasonable  Fifth 
Uunins  when  our  national  Administration 
is  enlisting  for  them — in  fact,  conscripting 
i'lr  them.’ 

“Why  close  the  gate  against  possible  hos- 
‘ile invaders  and  shut  in  at  the  very  center 
I  our  citadel  of  liberty  and  loyalty  the 
iestructive  forces  of  subversion  and  treason.” 

On  June  3,  1948,  in  supporting 
it  Mundt-Nixon  bill  to  register  communists. 
The  Hearst  Newspapers  declared: 

“This  fiction  about  driving  Communism 
uderground  as  the  effect  of  any  law  recog¬ 


nizing  and  penalizing  and  preventing  the 
criminal  and  treasonable  purposes  of  Com¬ 
munism  is  the  familiar  Mulberry  Bush 
around  which  the  apologists  and  dupes  of 
Communism  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  running. 

“The  real  fact  is  that  the  Communist 
movement  in  the  United  States  is  already 
an  underground  movement  ...  In  the 
United  States,  our  existing  laws  which 
President  Truman  calls  adequate  for  our 
protection  against  Communism  have  never 
exposed  and  most  certainly  have  never 
punished  the  real  rulers  of  the  Communist 
movement  .  .  .” 

★  ★  ★ 

Many  key  figures  in  the  Communist  conspir¬ 
acy  against  the  United  States  are  still  unpun¬ 
ished  and  uninhibited  in  their  treason.  For  all 
we  know,  they  may  have  penetrated  to  places 
of  power  and  influence  in  our  economic  and 
political  life. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  will  continue  their 
campaign  to  flush  these  vermin  into  the  open 
and,  once  they  are  exposed,  to  prevent  their 
further  depredations  against  our  freedom. 
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ITU  PROPAGANDA 

WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
admitted  at  the  annual  convention  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  this  week  that  the  union’s  month¬ 
ly  Journal  is  a  propaganda  organ.  At¬ 
tacking  newspaper  publishers  Randolph 
said; 

“We  have  not  received  fair  publicity  in 
the  newspapers,  which  are  controlled  by 
the  publishers  with  whom  we  have  difficul¬ 
ties.  We  have  not  been  treated  objective¬ 
ly.  Their  newspapers  have  been  as  far  on 
the  propaganda  side  as  our  Typographical 
Journal  is  on  our  side — but  we're  not 
charged  with  a  public  responsibility.’’ 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  August  issue  of 
that  same  Journal.  Randolph  wrote  over 
his  byline:  “It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  our  members  study  what  is  printed 
in  the  Bulletins  rnd  in  the  Journal  so  they 
will  realize  that  we  are  still  in  the  toughest 
fight  the  ITU  has  ever  had.  .  .  .’’ 

Here  we  have  a  union  president  admit¬ 
ting  his  publication  is  propaganda  and 
then  urging  his  members  to  read  it  to 
“understand”  wiiat  is  going  on.  The  ob¬ 
vious  question  for  ITU  members  to  ask 
themselves  is:  “How  much  of  it  can  we 
believe?” 

Randolph  also  said  in  the  Journal  “it 
will  require  lots  of  money  and  new  meth¬ 
ods  if  we  are  to  survive.”  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  the  present  ITU  strike  policy  has 
cost  the  union  several  million  dollars  and 
it  hasn’t  all  come  from  the  strike  assess¬ 
ment.  It  has  come  also  from  the  pension 
and  mortuary  funds. 

It  will  continue  to  be  costly  for  ITU 
members  until  they  realize  their  money  is 
being  spent  not  to  secure  benefits  for  them 
but  to  obstruct  and  avoid  federal  law. 

THE  ‘VOICE' 

IT  IS  welcome  news  that  Mark  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  advisory 
commission  on  information  to  the  State 
Department  and  that  he  will  be  assisted  by 
Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  among  others. 

The  State  Department  information  pro¬ 
gram,  particularly  the  “Voice  of  America,” 
has  been  criticized  both  in  and  out  of  the 
newspaper  profession  for  many  reasons.  It 
is  difficult  to  name  two  more  able  and  re¬ 
spected  newspapermen  in  this  country 
than  Ethridge  and  Canham,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  and  through  their  counsel  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  it  may  be  expected 
the  causes  for  criticism  will  be  ended. 

In  a  four-part  series  of  impartial  and 
factual  articles  on  the  “Voice,”  Austin 
Stevens  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  last 
week  that  the  backbone  of  the  multilingual 
international  radio  program  is  “straight 
news” — distortion,  name-calling  and  fabri¬ 
cation  of  news  is  avoided.  George  V. 
Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  told 
the  ASNE  meeting  in  Washington  last 
April  the  information  program  would  fol¬ 
low  that  course  of  news  presentation. 
Stevens  has  found  it  to  be  a  fact.  Ethridge, 
Canham  and  other  members  of  their  com¬ 
mission  will  insure  the  procedure. 


The  words  of  a  man’s  mouth  are  as  deep 
as  waters,  and  the  wellspring  of  wisdom  as 
a  flowing  brook. — Proverbs,  XVIII;  4, 


CRUMP'^  DEFEAT 

FOR  YEARS  critics  of  newspapers  have 
pointed  to  the  power  of  the  E.  H.  Crump 
machine  in  Tennessee  as  a  glaring  exam¬ 
ple  of  lost  newspaper  influence.  They  cite 
Crump’s  victories  over  the  opposition  of  a 
majority  of  the  state’s  newspapers  claim¬ 
ing  the  public  has  lost  faith  in  the  press. 

Results  of  the  recent  Democratic  primary 
there  would  seem  to  put  an  end  to  those 
charges.  The  Crump  candidates  were  de¬ 
feated  decisively  by  non-machine  candi¬ 
dates  with  the  backing  of  the  newspapers. 

Newspapers  are  not  designed  or  geared 
to  operate  as  political  machines.  They 
have  no  ward  heelers  nor  patronage  with 
which  to  reward  voting  loyalty.  All  they 
can  do  is  report  the  truth  as  they  see  it. 
It  takes  a  while  for  the  significance  of 
the  printed  word  to  sink  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  public  mind  conditioned  for  years 
to  tolerate  mac’nine  politics. 

In  Tennessee,  the  accumulated  effort  of 
many  honest  newspapers  over  the  years 
has  finally  brought  success  at  the  polls. 
The  newspapers  never  lost  any  influence 
nor  have  they  recently  gained  it.  The 
process  of  educating  the  public,  when  op¬ 
posed  by  an  entrenched  machine,  some¬ 
times  takes  a  little  time. 

MIAMI  TAX 

IN  A  sudden  reversal  of  form,  the  Miami 
City  Commission  defeated  the  proposed 
licensing  tax  against  the  newspapers  of 
that  city.  The  three  commissioners,  who 
sought  the  punitive  tax  in  reprisal  against 
the  newspapers  for  speaking  out  against 
them,  had  a  falling  out  over  another  mat¬ 
ter  and  one  of  them  shifted  his  vote  to 
make  it  3  to  2  against  the  measure  on  the 
final  reading.  Tlie  newspapers  are  saved, 
fortunately,  considerable  time  and  expense 
in  fighting  the  tax  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  where  it  certainly  would  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional. 

On  June  19,  commenting  on  the  defeat 
of  newspaper  tax  plans  in  Minneapolis  and 
Louisiana,  Editor  &  Publisher  said  “there 
will  be  more  of  these  tax  ideas  suggested 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  various 
reasons.”  We  repeat  now  also  what  we 
said  then  that  newspapers  should  be  alert 
and  vigorous  in  fighting  these  punitive  and 
discriminatory  tcxes. 

Politicians,  both  big  time  and  small 
time,  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to  “get 
even”  with  newspapers  that  oppose  their 
dishonest  regimes. 


UN  CONVENTIONS 

WHILE  we  on  the  home  front  have  beec 
engrossed  in  the  revelations  of  Mri 
Bentley  about  Russian  spies,  and  Mrs 
Kosenkinas’  leap  from  the  Consulate  shed 
ding  light  on  Russian  police  methods  in 
this  country,  the  Soviets  have  put  oven 
fast  one  in  Geneva  somewhat  quietly. 

In  April  representatives  of  54  nationj 
met  there  and  approved  three  Convention! 
on  freedom  of  information  suggested  by 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  France 
These  Conventions  were  to  go  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Human  Rights,  thence  to  th« 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  on  uf 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Committee  has  been  debating  tin 
U.  S.  Convention  for  two  weeks.  The  So 
viets  succeeded  in  making  changes  water 
ing  it  down  considerably,  and  the  Coio 
mittee  hasn’t  considered  the  other  two 
Conventions.  Now  through  Soviet  filibur 
tering  the  Council  has  decided  it  will  no: 
discuss  the  Conventions  but  will  pass  then 
on  to  the  Assembly  without  decision. 

Observers  in  Geneva  see  the  possibility 
that  the  Assembly  may  refer  all  three  Con 
ventions  back  to  the  Council  on  th« 
grounds  the  latter  body  failed  to  act  ot 
them.  For  the  Russians,  who  have  0[! 
posed  these  documents  from  the  start,  thii 
would  be  a  distinct  victory. 

Thus  six  nations  in  the  Council — USSR 
Poland,  Byelo-Russia,  China,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand — will  have  succeeded  in 
blocking  the  efforts  of  a  majority  of  54 
nations  to  get  some  agreement  on  freedom 
of  information. 

The  complicated  organizational  setup 
and  parliamentary  maneuvering  within  the 
UN  seem  to  be  ideal  for  nations  in  the 
minority  to  upset  the  desires  of  the  ma 
jority.  In  April  the  nations  voted  28  to  6 
( the  Soviet  bloc )  with  two  absentions  in 
favor  of  the  U.  S.  Convention.  This  week 
in  Geneva  in  the  Human  Rights  Commit 
tee  seven  nations  following  the  Russian 
lead  are  vitiating  the  efforts  of  28. 

The  Convention  formerly  recognized  that 
censorship  to  maintain  “national  military 
security”  is  permissible.  The  clause  as  it 
now  reads  would  permit  censorship  to 
maintain  “national  security”  which  car 
mean  almost  anything  in  the  terminolop 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

It  was  formerly  agreed  that  foreign  cor 
respondents  should  have  the  "widest  pro 
sible  access”  to  news  sources  on  the  sam 
basis  as  national  correspondents.  This  nw 
states  they  should  have  access  to  nws 
sources  “so  far  as  possible.” 

As  in  previous  discussions  on  the  soh 
ject,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
sians  are  bending  every  effort  to  limit  freo 
dom  of  information  throughout  the  world 
rather  than  expand  it.  Events  of  the  liS 
few  weeks  prove  conclusively  that  frtt- 
dom  of  the  press  is  detrimental  to  tk 
Soviet  cause.  They  must  have  control  oi 
all  information  media.  They  will  not  ro 
lax  in  their  attempts  to  block  the  effoK 
of  others  to  bring  freedom  to  the  world 
The  United  State.®  and  other  freedom-lo' 
ing  nations  should  be  just  as  vigorous : 
their  counter-attack  against  this  sabotajt 
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EDI 


PERSONAL 

mention 

RICHARD  K.  WARREN,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  has  been 
elected  a  director  and  treasurer 
of  the  Bangor  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Walter  B.  Reed  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Herbert  D.  Hancock,  general 
manager  of  the  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
Evening  Record,  was  on  WRUL, 
shortwave,  in  a  broadcast 
beamed  to  Europe,  August  14. 
The  idea  was  to  describe  the 
life,  people  and  newspaper  of 
Chelsea.  The  broadcast  is  part 
of  a  series  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Edgar  A.  Gwynne.  business 
manager  of  the  Spartanburg  (S. 
C.)  Herald- Journal,  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  of 
the  Spartanburg  County  Foun¬ 
dation,  civic  organization.  He 
continues  his  duties  with  the 
Herald-Journal. 

James  E.  Adams  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Oxnard  ( Calif. )  Press-Courier, 
and  retains  his  duties  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  announces 
George  Grimes,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Jes.se  H.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  are  donors  of 
a  $50,000  grant  to  the  Baylor 
University  college  of  medicine 
to  promote  the  study  of  child 
health. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.  has  returned  to  Denver 
after  more  than  seven  months 
on  a  “beat”  which  carried  him 
through  a  dozen  countries.  He 
is  now  assigned  to  the  editorial 
page. 


In  the  Business  Office 


JAMES  G.  ZACK,  public  rela-  tising  sales  stafl 
tions  director  for  the  plastics  (Ore.)  Oregoni 
division  of  Monsanto  Chemical  the  Oregonian 
Co.  and  formerly  a  reporter  for  Valentine,  D  c 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Rcpub-  Marjorie  Halli 
licon  has  been  transferred  to  St.  lis,  the  latter  i 
Louis,  Mo.,  by  Monsanto.  year's  leave  of 

John  A.  Bacon,  former  execu¬ 
tive  of  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Cor- 

poration,  has  been  named  East-  —  - - 

em  advertising  manager  for  Once  Over  Lightly 
Outdoor  Life  magazine.  He  was  tT  WAtm  M»CIWTM*m  I 

with  the  Scripps  Howard  papers  - ui  ■ 

as  New  York  representative  for  ^^1  P 

three  years  and  was  with  the  ^  ■  1 

Bufalo  (N.  Y. )  Times  for  seven  1 

Douglas  Doubleday  has  been  ^  b*  J 

named  to  the  faculty  of  Webber  H 

College,  Babson  Park,  Fla.,  to  I 

teach  advertising  and  public  re- 
lations.  He  has  had  his  own  / 

agency  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  rSm  / 

was  a  staffer  of  the  Kalamazoo  HH 

toette,  _  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News,  and  ^ — ' 

the  New  Yorker.  it  take*  about  fl 

George  A.  Generalis  has  been  *"1"?'^^ 

nam^  general  advertising  and  r^?i7  be 

publicity  manager  of  National  "cAwnt"  family. 

Herold,  Greek  language  New 
York  City  daily.  Formerly  he  fhe ‘beat*^ 

*as  with  the  20th  Century  Fox,  era  the  feweat, 
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handling  foreign  language  press 
publicity. 

Max  well  Z. 

Stein  has  been 
appointed  ad-  , 
vertising  m  a  n  - 
ager  of  the  New 
York  Star  (for¬ 
merly  PM  ) . 

Stein  entered 
the  advertising 
field  in  1934  on 
the  sales  staff  of 
the  New  York 
Post,  joined  the 
advertising  staff  . 

of  the  Chicago  atem 

Sun  in  1944  and 
in  January,  1947,  came  to  PM  as 
assistant  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Alfred  McNutt  has  been 
named  circulation  representa¬ 
tive  in  Princeton  of  the  Blue- 
field  (W.  Va. )  Daily  Telegraph 
and  Sunset  News,  succeeding 
Woodrow  Pendleton,  resigned. 

Clyde  Newman,  for  the  last 
13  years  in  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  departments 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  resigned  and  will  make 
his  future  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Guyton  Parks,  Montgomery 
( Ala. )  Advertiser-Journal  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  was 
elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Montgomery  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Phil  Tonselli  is  newest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

Frank  Thornton,  business 
manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal  when  it  was 
founded  in  1944,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  advertising  director,  has 
resigned. 

Billie  Cahill  has  joined  the 
country  circulation  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian.  Dorothy  Brewer  has  re¬ 
signed  from  that  department  to 
be  married. 

John  Small,  formerly  with  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal- 
Democrat,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian.  Also  new  on 
the  Oregonian  staff  are  Elise 
Valentine,  D  o  r  t  h  a  Martin, 
Marjorie  Haller  and  Beth  El¬ 
lis,  the  latter  returned  after  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence. 


Maureen  Matsen,  for  six  years 
secretary  to  Bert  C.  Rue,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  secretary  to  Wm.  W. 
Knight,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  labor  relations. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  A.  McLEAN,  who  last 
\vinter  left  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen  to  be  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Pasadena- (Calif.)  Inde- . 
pendent  has  returned  to  the 
Citizen.  j 

Lester  Bernstein,  for  the  past ! 
year  and  a  half  on  the  drama  | 
department  of  the  New  York  \ 
Times,  has  joined  Time  mag- 1 
azine  as  movie  critic.  He  was  j 
correspondent  for  the  Times  j 
when  a  student  at  Columbia 
University,  joining  the  city  staff 
in  1941,  and  served  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  from  1942  to  1946. 

Hillier  Krieghbaum,  formerly 
an  associate  professor  at  Kansas 
State  College  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Associate  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Professor  Krieghbaum 
was  formerly  with  United  Press. 

Jack  Purcell,  news  and  radio 
man,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  Capital  Airlines  news 
bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Time  mag¬ 
azine.  and  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System. 

Miss  A.  Roberta  Hutchison, 
recent  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 

Clarence  Smith  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News 
to  accept  an  editorial  post  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
Co-operative,  Harrisburg. 

Tony  S.  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  has  joined 
the  Washington  staff  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  where  he 
takes  the  place  of  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  rejoins  the  city  staff  of 
the  Press  in  Pittsburgh  as  its  ex¬ 
pert  on  public  affairs. 

Neal  K.  Fenkell  is  temporar¬ 
ily  filling  the  position  of  sports 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


It  takes  about  fifty  years 
and  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  a  “haint” 
family  to  become  a 
"eawnt"  family.  .  . 

These  popularity  contests 
KO  to  the  rirl  that  has 
the  best  points  and  cov- 
ers  the  fewest. 


Like  Old  Times  .  .  . 

A  daily  quip  of  homespun  philosophy 
and  dowTi-to-earth  humor.  Entertain¬ 
ing,  old-time  thinking  in  homely 
terms  by  the  sage  of  the  barber  shop. 
One  roluinn  with  mats. 

fVire  or  zvritc  for  samples,  terms. 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Dos  Moines 

25  W.  45th  St.,  Now  York  City 
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Personals 

continued  from  page  35 

editor  for  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.) 
Daily  News.  He  expects  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Hillsdale  College  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  where  he  handled  ath¬ 
letics  publicity. 

Bill  Knodt,  Jr.,  for  15  years 
sports  editor  of  the  Bay  City 
( Mich. )  Times,  has  resigned  to 
make  a  trip  to  the  Southwest 
for  his  health.  His  assistant, 
Mike  Sturm,  has  been  named 
acting  sports  editor. 

Ralph  Kingsley,  Jr.,  son  of 
R.  S.  Kingsley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kenosha  ( Wis. ) 
Evening  News,  was  presented 
with  an  honorary  life  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Kenosha  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  editing  the  Jaycees 
local  publication. 

DJ  Mitchell,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  Altes  Brewing  Co. 

Charles  J.  Bayne,  associate 
editor  of  the  Mocon  (Ga. )  Tele- 
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graph,  is  author  of  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Coming  of  the  Crow’s 
Feet,”  to  be  published  by  Tup- 
per  and  Love,  Atlanta. 

Weldon  Hart,  sports  editor  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American 
and  Statesman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  on  Gov.  Beauford 
Jester's  staff. 

Andrew  W.  DeShong,  former 
business  editor  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald, -has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Chance  Vought  Aircraft, 
which  is  moving  its  plant  opera¬ 
tion  from  Stratford,  Conn.,  to 
Dallas. 

Edith  Johnson,  daily  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  since  1908,  Is  an 
London  to  cover  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  Mental 
Health.  Later  she  will  tour 
Europe,  writing  on  topics  of  her 
own  choosing. 

Leo  Marks,  night  picture  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald,  will  leave  Sep¬ 
tember  1  to  join  a  food  firm  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Margaret  Neumann  plans  to 
resign  from  the  society  staff  of 
the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  to  attend  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Bob  Berrellez,  for  eight  years 
news  editor  of  the  Nogales 
(Ariz. )  Daily  Herald,  resigned 
effective  Aug.  23,  to  join  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Don  Hutchinson  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Bob  Tryon.  Hutchinson 
previously  served  on  the  paper’s 
sports  staff  and  also  covered 
sports  in  recent  years  for  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  and 
the  Arizona  Republic. 

George  Fossum,  formerly  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  sports  writer  has 
joined  the  Arizona  Times  sports 
staff. 

Henry  Rieger  is  acting  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  succeeding  Dick 
Smith,  who  resigned  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Times. 

Charles  Bauder,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call,  has  joined  the 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun. 

Bruce  Hamby,  who  came  to 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  sports 
staff  from  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  in  1947,  has  been  named 
executive  sports  editor.  Jack 
Carberry,  sports  editor  for  the 
Post  for  seven  years,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  position  and  with 
his  column,  “The  Second  Guess.” 
Hamby,  however,  has  over  all 
direction  of  sports  coverage. 

Babe  Zaharias,  woman  pro¬ 
fessional  golfer,  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  columnists. 

Robert  B.  Rhode  has  been 
named  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Denver,  Colo.  He  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Rock 
Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket,  served 
as  city  editor  for  the  Wyoming 
Eagle  in  Cheyenne,  and  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Republican  -  Boomerang  and 
Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trenf 


“My  plan  is  to  try  every  daily  in  the  country  so,  by  the  time  I’m 
fifty,  I  can  decide  which  paper  I  want  to  work  on!" 


Len  L.  Simpson  is  the  new 
director  of  publications  and 
student  affairs  at  Boise,  Ida. 
Junior  College,  succeeding  J.  W. 
Ames,  resigned.  Simpson  was 
a  former  city  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  and 
until  last  spring  was  executive 
editor  of  the  Boise  ( Ida. )  States¬ 
man. 

Mel  Jones,  member  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  copy 
desk  for  four  years,  has  been 
named  news  editor,  succeeding 
Bill  Hilton,  resigned. 

Daryl  Sebastian  and  Herb 
Penny  are  new  reporters  with 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  The 
latter  is  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  studied  one  year  in 
France. 

Pat  Frizzell  has  joined  the 
sports  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  and  Bill  Smart 
has  left  the  paper  to  join  the 
new’s  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News. 

Beverly  Marguson,  recent 
Oregon  State  College  graduate 
in  home  economics  and  radio, 
has  joined  The  Mary  Cullen  Cot¬ 
tage  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

Charles  E.  Swanson,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Tribune-Sun,  has  been 
awarded  one  of  the  first  doctor¬ 
ates  of  philosophy  in  communi¬ 
cations,  at  summer  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  Iowa  State 
University.  He  directs  the  news 
workshop  courses  in  the  school 
of  journalism  and  assists  the 
director  of  university  publica¬ 
tions. 

Dixon  Donnelley,  former 
Press  Attache  of  the  American 
Embassies  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
and  Mexico  City,  has  been 
transferred  to  Buenos  Aires,  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Donnelley  was  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


John  Hlavacek 
New  U.P.  India  Chief 

Tokyo — Appointment  of  John 
Hlavacek  of  Chicago,  as  chief 
correspondent  and  manager  for 
the  United 
Press  Associa¬ 
tions  in  India 
and  Pakistan 
was  announced 
today  by  Miles 
W.  Vaughn,  U. 

P.  vicepresident 
for  Asia. 

Hlavacek,  who 
has  been  assist¬ 
ant  manager  in 
India  for  the 
last  four  years, 
succeeds  Gerald  Hlavacek 
Rock. 

A  former  war  correspondent 
in  China  and  India,  Hlavacek 
was  cited  by  the  U.S.  Army  for 
conspicuous  service  when  he 
personally  supervised  the  de¬ 
struction  of  supplies  at  an 
American  airfield  in  Wengyang 
prior  to  its  capture  by  Japanese 

In  addition  to  his  duties  in 
India  and  Pakistan,  Hlavacek 
will  supervise  United  Press 
coverage  and  distribution  in 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Nepal  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

■ 

Editor  Leads  Group 
Cheering  Veterans 

Greeley,  Colo. — Floyd  E.  Mer¬ 
rill,  editor  of  the  Greeley  Daily 
Tribune,  is  a  leader  in  an  un¬ 
usual  rehabilitation  and  enter¬ 
tainment  program  for  patienb 
at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital 
for  servicemen,  located  east  of 
Denver. 

The  Greeley  hobby  group  of 
the  Weld  County  Red  Ctm 
chapter  has  traveled  40,000 
member-miles  in  the  pMt  year, 
to  bring  cheer  to  soldier  shut- 
ins.  Merrill  has  guided  tht 
project. 
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sure  of  getting  high  wages  right  along; 
/  never  know  from  one  day  to  the  next 
what  ril  take  in. 

"You  can  have  protection  against  illness  and 
accidents  through  low-cost  group  insurance. 
/  can’t  have  it,  both  because  of  the  cost  and 
the  physical  examination  I’d  have  to  take. 

"You  are  protected  by  Workman’s  Compen¬ 
sation.  You  are  laying  up  a  stake  for  your 
old  age  through  Social  Security.  /  get  no 
such  protection,  now  or  later. 

’’Besides  all  this,  Jim,  it  means  something 
to  have  a  job  with  a  big  and  successful  com¬ 
pany  like  Republic  Steel.  It  makes  people 
look  at  you  with  added  respect;  makes  your 
wife  and  youngsters  still  more  proud  of  you. 

”Yes,  Jim,  I  think  you  did  a  good  thing 
when  you  went  to  work  for  Republic. 
You’ve  got  a  lot  more  than  just  a  job  ...  a 
lot  that  /  haven’t  got.” 


"Yes,  I  know,  Jim  ...  I  run  my  own  business 
. .  .  I  can  do  pretty  much  as  I  please  .  .  .  I’m 
my  own  boss.  All  that  probably  sounds  good 
to  you;  maybe  you  envy  me  a  little. 

"But  there  are  a  lot  of  things  you've  got 
through  working  for  a  company  like 
Republic  Steel  that  /  haven’t  got,  and  that 
I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  get. 

"You  work  regular  hours  and  get  plenty 
extra  for  overtime.  My  day  is  never  done  and 
overtime  is  just  some  more  hours  of  work. 

"You  get  vacations  with  pay.  When  /  take 
time  off  1  have  to  pay  someone  else  to 
take  my  place. 

"Everything  possible  is  done  at  Republic 
to  assure  your  comfort  and  safety.  /  have 
to  take  my  chances. 

"When  it  comes  to  security,  Jim,  you  have 
me  down  for  the  count.  You  can  be  pretty 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Radio  Admen  Declare 
War  on  Printed  Media 


Donahue  Joins 
Ad  Bureau 


Radio  Station 


French  Lick,  Ind. — Citing  a 
lackadaisical  inertia  that  is  per¬ 
mitting  “advertising  money  to 
go  from  radio  to  black  and 
white  media  unchallenged,”  Eu¬ 
gene  Carr,  radio  director  of  the 
Brush-Moore  stations,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  asked  100%  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  All-Radio  Presenta¬ 
tion  plan  from  the  148  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  NAB  7th  and  8th 
District  meetings  here  last  week. 

“If  we  had  challenged  and 
lost  we  would  have  no  com¬ 
plaint,’  ’he  said.  “We  did  not, 
and  we  have  lost  in  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  manner.” 

Mr.  Carr’s  remarks  followed 
a  talk  by  Hugh  M.  P.  Higgins, 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  and  assistant  director  of 
Broadcast  Advertising,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  need  and  demand  for 
a  radio  advertising  presentation, 
and  of  efforts  that  are  currently 
being  made  in  that  direction. 

Gilmore  Nunn,  of  the  Nunn 
stations,  who  presided  at  the 
meetings,  liken^  radio’s  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  to  “three  fiddles  on 
a  concert  stage,”  and  declared 
that  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  playing  to  advertisers  with 
a  “150  piece  ensemble.” 


WSB-TV  Beat 


WSB  and  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

Journal,  at  Ponce  de  Leon 
Park  last  week,  put  on  the  first 
experimental  telecast  of  a  base¬ 
ball  game  in  the  South  via  WSB- 
TV.  ’Thad  Horton.  WSB-TV 
sports  director,  provided  a  play- 
by-play  description  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  similar  sports  coverage 
by  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
WSB-’TV  early  this  fall. 


ABC  Report 

AMERICAN  Broadcasting  Co. 

and  subsidiaries  reported  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1948,  estimated  net  income  of 
$850,000  after  Federal  income 
taxes  estimated  at  $520,000. 
This  compares  with  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  when  estimat¬ 
ed  net  income  was  $890,000. 


Daniel  J.  Donahue,  for  the 
past  year  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
acting  director.  He  will  make 
his  headquarters  in  the  Chicago 
office. 

Donahue  has  served  the 
Cowles  newspapers  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  since  1936,  rising  to  assist¬ 
ant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1944.  In  December,  1946, 
he  became  the  first  newspaper 
advertising  executive  to  be 
“lend-leased”  by  a  newspaper 
for  a  six-month  “internship,” 
working  with  the  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  bureau  in 
its  sales  analysis  work.  On  his 
return  to  the  Star  &  Tribune  in 
July,  1947,  he  was  appointed 
national  advertising  manager. 


Protests  Gag 
On  Newscast 


Series  on  Taxes 
Rouses  Public 


Paul  White  Joins 
Son  Diego  Journal 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Paul  W. 
White,  for  13  years  director  of 
news  broadcasts  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Journal  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

White,  who  won  radio's  Pea¬ 
body  Award  in  1946,  resigned 
from  CBS  in  1946  to  write 
“News  on  the  Air,”  now  used 
as  a  standard  text  by  journal¬ 
ism  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Since  leaving  CBS,  he 
has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  San  Diego  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  for  a  time  was  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York. 

White  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  University’s  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  in  1924, 
and  joined  the  United  Press. 
In  1929  White  became  editor  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
later  joined  CBS. 


San  Rafael,  Calif — A  series 
of  articles  entitled  “What's 
Wrong  with  Marin  Taxation” 
in  the  Marin  Journal  has  caused 
a  countywide  protest  of  tax¬ 
payers  here.  During  the  past 
two  weeks  when  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  been 
sitting  as  a  Board  of  Equaliza¬ 
tion,  more  than  300  persons  have 
appeared  to  protest  what  they 
felt  was  inequitable  assessment. 
In  previous  years  less  than  a 
dozen  protests  have  been  filed. 

The  articles,  written  by  Worth 
Seymour,  review  the  basis  and 
method  of  establishing  the  coun¬ 
ty  tax  rolls.  He  pointed  out 
that  some  homes  had  been  given 
increases  up  to  200%  while 
neighboring  houses  had  been 
left  unchanged.  The  Journal 
had  been  campaigning  for  a 
new  assessment  when  the  period 
for  protests  began.  No  more 
than  20  persons  appeared  to 
protest  at  any  one  session  until 
the  Monday  morning  after  Sey¬ 
mour's  first  article.  That  day 
there  were  more  than  100. 


Skirt  Trends  Told 
In  Cablese  Store  Ad 

Dallas,  Tex. — In  line  with  its 
advertising  play  of  fashion  as 
news,  Neiman-Marcus  built  a 
half -page  display  around  a  cable 
from  Paris  from  Stanley  Marcus, 
store's  executive  vicepresident. 

Headlining  the  opening  phrase 
of  the  cable,  “The  fashion  war 
of  nerves  came  to  an  end  at  the 
Paris  openings,”  the  copy  picked 
up  the  text  in  cables.  Repro¬ 
duction  of  the  cable  was  simu¬ 
lated  typographically. 

The  short  and  long  of  it  was 
that  skirts  are  a  trifle  shorter, 
not  much  shorter,  as  had  been 
rumored.  Or  as  Marcus  cabled: 

“Nothing  invalidates  Ameri¬ 
can  collections.” 


Court  Sets  Aside 
Peron  Press  Decree 


Stations  Form 
AP  Radio  Groups 

Chicago  —  Representatives  of 
Associated  Press  radio  stations 
in  Illinois  organized  the  Illi¬ 
nois  AP  Radio  Assocation  here 
Aug.  13. 

Formation  of  the  group  will 
give  the  stations  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  especially  concerning 
AP’s  radio  news  report. 

Merrill  Lindsay  of  Station 
WSOY  in  Decatur  was  elected 
chairman. 

A  similar  group  for  Indiana 
has  been  formed  with  George 
Higgins  of  WISH,  Indianapolis, 
as  head. 


National  Gazette 
Starts  With  $500 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  certificate  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  has  been  issued  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gazette  Corp.  of  York,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  new  firm  to  capi¬ 
talize  at  $500  to  publish  a  na¬ 
tional  news  weekly. 

J.  W.  Gitt,  publisher  of  the 
York  Gazette  and  Daily,  an¬ 
nounced  recently  he  would 
launch  the  National  Gazette. 
Gitt,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Progressives  for  Wallace  for 
President,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  corporate  papers. 

The  new  firm  is  authorized  to 
issue  five  shares  of  capital  stock 
with  a  value  of  $100  each.  In¬ 
corporators  are  listed  as  James  I. 
Hoffman,  West  Chester;  Harry 
G.  McDougal,  Philadelphia,  and 
J.  L.  Wilsterman,  Drexel  Hill. 


Michel  Torino,  publisher  of 
Intransigente  in  Salta,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  a  persistent  critic  of 
the  Peron  regime,  won  a  legal 
fight  last  week  when  a  civil 
court  annulled  a  fine  imposed 
on  him. 

Torino  was  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  published  on  Good  Friday, 
one  of  eight  days  on  which 
newspaper  publication  is  for¬ 
bidden.  His  plea  that  the  de¬ 
cree  is  unconstitutional  was  up¬ 
held. 

Torino  has  been  repeatedly 
fined  by  the  Peron  Government 
because  of  his  outspoken  edi¬ 
torials  against  the  regime's  fis¬ 
cal  policies. 


B.altimore,  Md.— Radio  station 
WCBM  wants  to  know  why  it 
was  cited  for  contempt  under 
Baltimore’s  Supreme  Bench  gag 
rule  for  its  reporting  of  a  mur¬ 
der  case. 

J.  Purdon  Wright,  attorney  for 
the  station  asked  the  Criminal 
Court  Aug.  19  to  furnish  details 
and  particulars  on  the  contempt 
action. 

He  asked: 

1.  “Specifically  and  exactly” 
what  broadcasts  are  meant  in 
the  language  of  the  citation 
which  charges  the  station  with 
offending  by  newscasts  of  the 
James’  murder  case  on  July  8 
and  9. 

2.  What  language  was  deemed 
objectionable  and  what  the  court 
meant  in  citing  the  .station  for 
its  reports  “concerning  alleged 
conduct  and  action  of  one.  Eu¬ 
gene  James.” 

FJames,  a  janitor,  is  charged 
with  the  knife  slaying  of  11- 
year-old  Marsha  Brill!. 

3.  The  judges  to  state  “specific¬ 
ally  what  rule  or  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore 
City,  if  any,  constitute  the  basis 
or  grounds  for  the  citation  for 
contennpt.  dated  the  20th  day  of 
July.  1948.” 

WCBM  was  cited  with  five 
other  Baltimore  stations  and 
James  P.  Connolly,  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  for  their  coverage  of 
the  James  case  under  Rule  904 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  which 
prevents  publishing  certain  facts 
about  a  criminal  case. 

In  its  petition  for  particulars, 
WCBM  also  requested  the  court 
to  extend  the  time  in  which  the 
station  must  answer  the  con¬ 
tempt  until  30  days  after  the 
court  files  or  rules  on  the  re¬ 
quest  for  details. 

On  that  request.  Judge  Edwin 
T.  Dickerson  signed  an  order  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  until  30  days 
after  the  court  files,  or  rules  on, 
the  petition. 

■The  contempt  citations  have 
given  no  details  on  the  nature 
of  the  alleged  contempt  on  the 
grounds  that  such  statements 
would  themselves  violate  the 
court  rule. 


Doorknobs  Taken 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Greatest 
nuisance  in  the  Oregonian’s 
move  to  its  new  plant  was  the 
succession  of  doorknob  (brass) 
thefts  from  the  old  building. 


RADIO  LISTINGS 


/eryaay 


ARE  ALL  PAID  SPACE 


DICKINSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Avriir*  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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As  decisively  as  the  U.  S.  swept  the  Olympic 
Games,  the  U.  P.  swept  their  coverage. 


From  the  crack  of  the  first  starting  gun  to  the 
snapping  of  the  last  tape,  the  United  Press 
news-team  set  the  pace,  climaxed  its  record 
performance  with  a  whole  day’s  beat  when 
the  movies  showed  the  Americans  had  won 
the  sprint  relay. 

Leo  H.  Petersen,  U.  P.  sports  editor,  captain  of 
U.  P.’s  winning  Olympic  news-team,  and 
writer  of  the  lead  stories  for  afternoon  papers, 
returned  from  London  this  week. 


To  him,  to  Bob  Musel,  who  wrote  the  leads 
for  morning  papers,  and  to  the  22  other  expert 
members  of  its  Olympic  staff,  the  United 
Press  extends  congratulations  for  a  brilliant 
contribution  to  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of 
the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 
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CIRCULATION 

Denver  Post  Carrier 
Covers  450-mi.  Route 


DENVER.  Colo.  —  Every  Satur¬ 
day  night  Allen  Bordelon 
loads  his  truck  with  12,000  copies 
of  the  Sunday  Denver  Post  and 
sets  out  on  a  450-mile  route 
which  ends  in  Albuquerque. 
N.  M. 

Bordelon  has  carried  the  bun¬ 
dles  over  the  route  for  seven 
years,  and  has  not  yet  failed  to 
deliver  the  papers  —  regardless 
of  floods  or  blizzards. 

“That's  quite  a  paper  route  I 
have,”  he  says. 

The  three-ton  truck  is  loaded 
at  the  Denver  newspaper's  dock 
by  Bordelon  himself.  He  passes 
through  Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo  and  Walsenburg  before 
reaching  his  first  stop — Trinidad, 
Colo.,  near  the  New  Mexico 
border. 

Next  he  must  cross  Raton 
Pass  and  he  complains; 

"If  they  could  only  level  this 
pass  or  build  truck  motors  that 
can  take  hills  like  a  passenger 
car,  I  could  save  two  hours.” 

After  Raton,  the  truck,  now  a 
(few  thousand  papers  lighter, 
rolls  on  through  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  over  the  compar¬ 
atively  level  roads  to  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.  Then  to  Santa  Fe,  with 
its  narrow  streets  which  make 
driving  the  truck  a  needle 
threading  job,  and  finally  to 
Bordelon's  hometown,  Albu¬ 
querque,  where  1,600  papers  are 
distributed  to  his  own  carriers. 

And  the  subscribers  expect 
their  papers  with  their  Sunday 
breakfast.  “People  sure  take 
a  lot  for  grants,”  says  Bor¬ 
delon. 

Bill  Mahoney 

BALTIMORE  —  Around  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post  offices,  it  has 
been  a  saying  for  some  time 
that  Milwaukee  is  famous  for 
three  things — beer.  Jack  Carson, 
the  movie  star,  and  Bill  Ma¬ 
honey.  Bill  is  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American,  one  of 
the  best  known  CM's  in  the 
country. 

This  week  Bill  Mahoney  com¬ 
pleted  25  years’  consecutive 
service  with  Hearst  newspapers 
in  Baltimore.  The  anniversary 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
celebration  in  which  Hearst  ex¬ 
ecutives  rallied  to  felicitate  the 
genial  CM  on  his  record.  On 
behalf  of  management  and  fel¬ 
low-employes,  General  Manager 
Nelson  J.  Quimper  gave  Ma¬ 
honey  a  television  set. 

The  Milwaukee  part  of  Bill 
Mahoney’s  life  belongs  to  the 
more  or  less  dim  past.  He  was 
born  there  more  years  ago  than 
Bill  wishes  to  tell  and  started 
his  newspaper  career  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel  as  a  verifier 
with  a  crew  of  solicitors.  In 
1904  he  went  to  the  Chicago 
Journal  as  roadman  but  a  year 
later  returned  to  Milwaukee  as 
city  circulator  of  the  Evening 
Wisconsin.  Two  more  years  and 
he  rejoined  the  Sentinel  as  city 
circulator. 


From  1911  to  1913  Mahoney 
served  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  re¬ 
signing  his  post  to  again  return 
to  the  Sentinel  as  circulation 
manager.  Hearst  interests  in¬ 
duced  him  to  come  to  Balti¬ 
more  in  1923  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News.  When  the 
News  and  American  were  com¬ 
bined.  he  was  named  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  both. 
Since  February,  1942  he  has 
been  circulation  director  of  the 
two  Hearst  papers  here. 

Scottish  Lad 

WEBSTER,  Mass.  —  The  newest 

carrier  here  for  the  Worcester 
Evening  Gazette  is  a  15-year-old 
Scottish  youngster  who  arrived 
10  weeks  ago  by  transatlantic 
plane.  His  object  in  coming  to 
the  United  States:  “To  make 
enough  money  to  bring  my 
family  all  over  here.” 

Behind  him  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land.  Johnny  Downie  left  both 
parents,  four  brothers  and  three 
sisters.  He  realizes  it  will  take 
a  lot  of  money  to  bring  them 
all  to  this  country  but  he  says, 
“Maybe  some  of  them  might  be 
married  by  the  time  I  am  ready. 
Anyhow,  it  will  be  worth  it.” 

A  few  days  after  arriving  in 
Webster  where  he  is  living  with 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Willshaw,  Johnny  entered  the 
branch  offices  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette.  He  in¬ 
quired  if  there  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  carrier,  and 
there  was.  Now  he  is  breaking 
in  a  new  bicycle  to  help  his 
deliveries  to  95  customers. 

t^en  Johnny  left  Scotland, 
he  had  completed  two  years  of 
high  school  and  one  year  in 
trade  school.  He  hopes  to  enter 
Webster  "Trade  School  this  fall. 
But  he  doesn’t  wish  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  dad  who  is 
a  locomotive  engineer  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  Right  now  his  principal 
interests  are  to  continue  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  make  monfey. 

$2,000  Savings 

DENVER,  Colo.— A  Denver  Post 

carrier,  William  Cox,  16,  a 
high  school  senior,  has  saved 
over  $2,000  during  his  work  on 
the  route  for  slightly  more  than 
three  years. 

In  addition,  out  of  his  earn 
ings.  Bill  has  purchased  most 
of  his  own  clothing  and  all  of 
the  equipment  to  carry  on  his 
hobby,  photography. 
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Carrier  Bylined 
On  Political  Story 

When  a  Gadsden  ( Ala. )  Times 
carrier  attended  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  his  father,  the 
■Times  published  under  his  by¬ 
line  and  with  a  one-column  cut 
a  letter  he  wrote  the  paper 
about  what  he  was  seeing  and 
doing  in  Philadelphia. 

In  a  100-word  editorial  note, 
the  editor  explained  why  the 
carrier,  Billy  Hardin,  was  at  the 
convention,  mentioned  that  he 
was  “widely  liked”  by  custom¬ 
ers  on  his  route,  had  worked  for 
the  Times  more  than  a  year,  and 
was  described  by  his  bosses  in 
the  circulation  department  as 
“full  of  energy  and  ambition 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.” 


He  has  maintained  a  “B”  aver¬ 
age  in  school  work,  has  become 
an  Eagle  Scout,  earning  31  merit 
badges,  belong  to  De  Molay 
and  is  a  technical  sergeant  at 
the  ROTC  unit  at  the  high 
school. 

Cox  is  saving  for  college, 
where  he  wants  to  study  chem¬ 
ical  engineering,  but  meanwhile, 
he  says  he  is  learning  a  very 
important  thing — how  to  meet 
people  and  across  a  point  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

A  year  ago  he  won  the  Post 
quarterly  honor  award  for  the 
best  service  record  during  the 
three  months’  period. 

Bill’s  story  was  told  recently 
in  the  columns  of  the  paper, 
under  a  subhead.  “Post  Routes 
Pay.”  A  series  of  articles  are 
telling  of  successes  of  route  car¬ 
riers. 

Sightseeing  in  D.  C. 

THE  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Journal  and  Sentinel  sent  34 
of  its  carrier-salesmen  on  a  four- 
day  tour  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  a  prize  for  winning  an  effi¬ 
ciency  contest.  The  boys  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  service 
to  their  subscribers,  efficiency, 
promptness  in  paying  their  ac¬ 
counts  and  general  activities. 
They  were  accompanied  by  C.  F. 
Moester,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  George  Binkley  and  Clyde 
Welch  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Bill  East,  Sentinel 
reporter,  who  wrote  a  daily 
story  of  the  sight-seeing  for  the 
newspapers. 


Fall  Meeting 
To  Set  Up  New 
World  Ad  Group 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  a 
meeting  this  fall  somewhere  i! 
Europe,  to  organize  an  interna 
tional  advertising  union  'fh, 
Advertising  Federation  of  Am 
erica  will  be  represented,  but 
its  delegate  has  not  yet  beet 
appointed.  President  Elon  G 
Borton  told  E  &  P. 

At  an  initial  meeting  in  Paris 
last  year  it  was  advocated  bv 
the  majority  that  the  group  b« 
a  “loose”  one — a  formal  organ 
ization  but  without  a  secretariat 

J.  L.  Henderson,  head  of  the 
British  Advertising  Association, 
is  chairman  of  the  organizing 
committee  chosen  last  year 
AFA’s  International  Coopera 
tion  Committee  members  are  C 
King  Woodbridge,  Arbuckle 
Brothers,  chairman;  Gilbert  T 
Hodges,  New  York  Sun;  James 
Wright  Brown.  Editor  A 
lisher;  Howard  Story  of  Story 
Brooks.  &  Finley,  and  Edward 
S.  Babcox,  Babcox  Publica 
tions. 

If  and  when  established,  the 
new  group  would  be  a  revival 
of  the  international  ad  associa 
tion  that  existed  in  the  1920's. 
The  latter  group  died  gradually 
during  the  depression  and  war 
years. 

■ 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  Paper, 
Sunday  Only,  Suspends 

Hazleton,  Pa. — The  Hazleton 
Sunday  Times  announced  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication  Aug.  IS. 

Publishers  of  the  27-month-old 
paper,  the  only  Sunday  public! 
tion  in  the  city,  said  the  action 
was  taken  because  of  expiration 
of  its  printing  contract  and  an 
anticipated  increase  in  material 
and  other  costs. 

■ 

Ga.  Weeklies  Merged 

The  Carroll  County  (Ga.l 
Times  and  the  Carroll  (Ga.) 
Free  Press,  two  weekly  papers 
published  by  the  Carroll  Pub 
fishing  Co.,  have  been  merged 
to  form  one  semi-weekly  news 
paper  to  be  known  as  the 
Times-Free  Press.  Jewell  R 
Dean,  formerly  with  the  Cleue 
land  (O.)  Plain-Dealer,  is  edi 
tor  and  publisher. 
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in  the  striking  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  sponsored  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters . . . 
aimed  at  reducing  fire’s  tragic 
toll  of  death  and  destruction.  i 


s  O  '••••■Jr.'"*  '*e^?  'nd  . 
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^  /J'®  of  all  hres  are  the  result  of  lour  simple  causes, 
jr^  Newspaper  advertisements  based  on  these  four  causes,  and 
^  featuring  the  Fifth  Horseman,  have  been  prepared  for  use 
S  by  your  local  advertisers  in  support  of  fire  prevention. 
S  Mats  in  2-column  size  will  be  mailed  you  on  request, 
S  without  charge. 
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Newsreel  Cameraman 
Visits  Nudists’  Camp 


By  James  L  CoUings 

THE  telegram,  written  by  the 

director  of  the  American  Sun¬ 
bathing  Association  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Telenews  Produc¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  read; 

“Newsreel  coverage  O.K.  if 
operators  go  nude.” 

Fine,  agreed  the  head  sun 
worshippers  of  Telenews.  Now 
who  would  care  to  expose  him¬ 
self  at  the  ASA  convention 
August  4-8?  they  asked  around 
the  office. 

They  had  to  ask  several  times, 
in  fact.  There  were,  at  first 
blush,  male  guffaws  but  no  male 
yesses.  Stripped  of  its  unprint¬ 
able  verbiage,  one  operator’s 
modest  reply  to  the  conditional 
invitation  amounted  to  this: 

Modest  Reply 

“I'll  be  damned  if  I’ll  walk 
around  Mays  Landing  (N.  J.) 
wearing  only  an  ASA  dogtag 
on  my  wrist  and  with  only  a 
35  mm.  camera  to  hide  behind.” 

(The  ASA  bracelet  made  you 
an  authentic  sun  basker;  with¬ 
out  one,  you  were  a  peeping 
tom  at  large  and  without  port¬ 
folio.  ’Three  college  boys  were 
recognized  as  outsiders  because 
they  didn’t  have  dogtags.  ’They 
were  jailed  for  one  night  and 
fined  $54  each.) 

Finally,  however,  a  second 
operator,  Marshall  (Casey) 
Davidson  by  name,  loosened  his 
libido  a  notch  or  two  and  hitch¬ 
ed  up  his  courage  and  his  big 
bushy  black  eyebrows  and  said, 
sure,  he’d  cover  the  doings  down 
there  with  his  nudesreel  camera 
and  exposure  meter,  why  not? 

It  was  explained  to  the  lanky, 
well-dressed  young  man,  who  in 
his  more  conventional  moments 
serves  as  film  editor,  that,  don’t 
be  silly,  you  don’t  need  an  ex¬ 
posure  meter.  This  would  be 
carrying  sunbeams  to  Ra,  the 
Memphite  god  of  the  midday 
sun.  they  told  him. 

Well,  Casey,  slightly  worried, 
went  there  and  was  greeted  at 
the  entrance  by  Penny,  the  hos¬ 
tess.  a  dreamlike  wisp  in  the 
altogether,  and  eventually  he 
emerged  from  the  men’s  quar¬ 
ters  dressed  in  a  dogtag  and 
those  eyebrows  of  his. 

Fiercely  Conspicuous 

There  he  stood,  alone,  fierce¬ 
ly  conspicuous  and  still  slightly 
worried.  He  was  surround^  by 
his  pores  and  his  equipment, 
consisting  of  pencils,  camera, 
extra  film,  cigarets  and  release 
sheets.  (“I  didn’t  know  where  to 
carry  it  all!”) 

“Their  reaction  to  signing 
these  sheets  was  excellent,” 
says  Casey.  “I  got  more  offers 
of  releases  than  I  had  film  to 
cover.  The  director  told  all 
those  unwilling  to  pose  to  move 
over  to  one  side  of  the  yard.” 

Before  we  chase  Casey  off 
the  spot  he  stood  on,  let’s  have 
his  pre-convention  thoughts: 

“I  was  worried,”  he  admits. 
Naturally.  Who  wouldn’t  be  I 
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worried  all  the  way  down  in 
the  car.  I  found  out  later  that 
the  rest  of  the  photographers 
were  worried  too.  ’That  worry, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  comprised 
most  of  our  shop  talk. 

“But  we  discovered  our  worry 
was  needless.  How  can  I  say 
this  to  make  you  understand? 
Let's  see  now.  Well,  you  find 
all  these  people  together,  see, 
and  they’re  naked  and  some  are 
more  attractive  than  others,  but 
soon  the  novelty  wears  off  and 
you  think  nothing  of  it,  really. 

Reverse  Psychology 

“Why,  after  a  while  you  be¬ 
gin  to  say  to  yourself.  Gee,  I 
wonder  how  that  person  would 
look  in  an  evening  dress. 

“Strange,  huh?  Its  a  kind  of 
reverse  psychology.” 

The  bushy  eyebrows  arched. 

“Oh,  everything  was  perfect¬ 
ly  proper,  like  a  church  lawn 
party,  but  in  spite  of  the  novelty 
wearing  off”  —  he  laughed  — 
“there  was  that  tendency  to  mix 
pleasure  with  my  work  and  look 
around  occasionally.” 

Now  we  can  move  Casey  off 
that  spot  outside  the  men’s  quar¬ 
ters.  He  went  from  there,  shak¬ 
ily  at  first,  into  the  process  of 
shooting  600  feet  of  film.  He 
got  his  pictures,  but  he  had  his 
problems. 

Number  one  of  which  was  to 
DOse  some  of  the  prettier  girls 
in  swings  and  on  the  volleyball 
courts  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  be  wholesome  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  newsreel  audience. 
In  other  words,  he  had  to  take 
a  leaf  from  the  censor’s  book 
and  use  it  then  and  there  for 
drapery. 

His  second  problem  was  with 
the  amateur  photographers 
among  the  nudists. 

“Every  time  I  posed  some¬ 
body,”  he  said,  “those  amateurs 
would  line  up  with  their  cam¬ 
eras  and  form  a  semicircle 
background.  They  meant  well, 
of  course.  All  they  wanted  was 
a  shot  of  the  working  press 
working. 

“But — well,  you  can  imagine 
the  sort  of  background  material 
they  provided.  It  would  never 
do!  I  had  to  clear  them  away  all 
the  time. 

Friendly  Strangers 

“New  members  among  the  cult 
are  not  apt  to  reveal  their  last 
names  or  the  places  they  are 
from,  even  to  each  other.  That's 
true  with  some  of  the  older 
members  too.  I  soon  learned 
this. 

“  ‘Where  can  I  see  newsreels 
of  this  meeting?’  ”  someone 
would  ask  me,  in  subdued  tones. 

“Where  are  you  from?”  I 
would  inquire. 

“  ‘From  Philadelphia’,”  the 
person  would  whisper  back. 

“Then  I  would  tell  the  person 
that  the  newsreels  of  this  were 
due  there  on,  say,  Wednesday.” 

The  photographers,  reports 


Casey  in  his  working  clothes. 


Casey,  enjoyed  themselves,  each 
nudist  one  of  them. 

“In  fact,”  adds  our  skin  ex¬ 
pert,  “I  suspect  some  of  the  boys 
were  shooting  for  their  own  files 
rather  than  contributing  solely 
to  the  cause  of  photography  or 
to  their  jobs.  Me,  well,  I  didn’t 
have  enough  film  or  I  would 
have,  too!” 

Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
one  day  he  was  there,  the  in¬ 
trepid  Casey  attended  a  leger¬ 
demain  session,  presided  over 
by  an  artist  who  remarked  that 
“this  is  the  first  time  a  magician 
can  guarantee  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  up  his  sleeve.” 

The  Dance 

“Then,  in  the  evening,  they 
held  a  dance,”  Casey  said.  “I 
danced  with  Penny,  who  had 
been  elected  queen.” 

“Was  she—?” 

He  interrupted.  “Yes,”  he 
smiled.  “She  was.  No,  wait  a 
minute — not  completely.  She 
was  wearing  her  crown.  And  I 
had  my  pants  on.  It  was  cold.” 
(Nudists  always  cover  those 
parts  of  their  bodies  that  be¬ 
come  cold,  he  explained.) 

Casey  leaned  back  in  his  seat 
in  the  projection  room,  where 
he  had  just  run  off  his  film  for 
the  benefit  of  this  department. 

“Ah,”  he  sighed,  “it  was  tough 
to  leave  this  land  of  sleeveless 
magicians  and  cops  wearing  only 
their  badges  and  soft  drinks 
and  queens  and  friendly,  inhibi¬ 
tionless  people.” 

“How  did  the  convention  end, 
Casey?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said. 
“After  the  dance,  some  of  the 
photographers  and  I  went  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  like  normal  people 
and  had  a  few  drinks  and  stared 
at  women  in  clothes.” 

That  Problem  Again 

THE  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 

has  asked  Circuit  Judge  James 

H.  Crowe  for  a  clarification  of 
his  ruling  against  publication  of 
photographs  taken  on  court¬ 
house  premises. 

The  case  dates  back  to  July 

I,  at  which  time  a  hearing  was 
held  in  Cullman,  Ala.,  court¬ 
house  on  a  paternity  suit  filed 
against  Gov.  James  E.  Folsom 
by  Mrs.  Christine  Putnam  John¬ 
ston. 

Ed  Jones,  of  the  News  staff, 
made  a  picture  of  Mrs.  John¬ 


ston  and  her  brother  Carter 
Putnam  in  the  courtroom  before 
the  court  was  called  to  order  by 
Judge  Crowe.  The  picture  wm 
made  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  ' 

When  the  judge  learned  the 
picture  had  been  taken,  he 
warned  the  News  it  would  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  court  if 
it  were  used.  He  also  said  this 
ban  applied  in  the  future  to  any 
pictures  made  anywhere  in  the 
courthouse  or  on  its  grounds 

The  News  didn’t  publish  the 
picture.  Instead  it  asked  the 
judge  for  his  reason  behind  the 
ban.  The  judge  ignored  this  let¬ 
ter  and  a  second  one  was  sen! 
him. 

Finally,  the  News  editorialized 
its  position,  saying; 

“  .  .  .  Respecting  the  court 
and  cognizant  of  dignified  judi¬ 
cial  procedure,  the  News  reluct¬ 
antly  put  aside  what  it  believed 
to  be  its  journalistic  responsibil¬ 
ity.  .  .  It  did  so  as  a  measure  of 
fairness  to  the  court  and  out  of 
a  conscientious  desire  and  in¬ 
tention  to  ascertain  Judge 
Crowe's  viewpoint  and  reason¬ 
ing  before  taking  public  issue 
with  the  court.” 

Reel  Life  Photographer 

WHEN  the  movies  portray  a 

news  photographer,  often  as 
not  they  have  a  guy  playing  the 
part  who  doesn’t  know  a  shutter 
from  an  f.  stop. 

But  in  a  new  Hollywood  who¬ 
dunit,  “The  Lucky  Stiff”,  you 
can  see  a  genuine  cameraman  in 
the  role.  He’s  Roger  Bath,  Acme 
staffer  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he’s 
been  hadling  studio  assignments 
for  years,  always  behind  the 
camera. 

His  office  reports  that  he  re¬ 
fused  to  use  a  fake  prop  camera 
to  shoot  Dorothy  Lamour,  star  of 
the  fiim.  He  brought  his  own 
camera  to  location  and  even  re¬ 
wrote  one  of  the  scenes  so  he 
could,  as  his  office  expresses  it 
“leap  about  instead  of  popping 
flashbulbs  from  one  spot  the 
way  movie  photographers  usu¬ 
ally  do.” 

■ 

Controllers  Elect 
Ne'ivspaper  Men 

Alvin  Kropf,  controller  of 
R.  L.  Polk  &  (ilo.,  has  been  elect 
ed  president  of  the  Detroit  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Controllers  Institute 
of  America. 

William  R.  Hays,  auditor  and 
controller  of  the  Louisuilie 
(Ky. )  Courier -Journal  Timet, 
is  new  secretary  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Control. 

Frank  O.  Grasshoff,  secretary- 
controller  of  the  Dayton  (0.) 
Journal- Herald  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  controllers 
group  in  that  city. 
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SPffO  GRAPHIC  photo  by  nature 
photographer  lynwood  Choce 


Suddenly  the  owl  strikes 


a  great  picture  is  born  . . .  another  prize-winning  photograph  that  shows  the  versatility 
of  the  SPEED  GRAPHIC  .  .  .  taken  with  stroboscopic  light  —  1  '10,(KX)th  of  a 
second  at  f  11. 

It's  this  capability  of  undertaking  any  kind  of  a  pliotographic  job,  with  fine  results 
practically  assured  every  time,  that  makes  the  SPEED  GRAPHIC  the  world-wide 
favorite  of  the  press  plM)tographer. 

From  feature  shots  to  catastrophic  events,  the  famous  SPEED  GRAPHIC  is  the  one 
camera  you  can  depend  on  to  give  you  those  sparkling,  clearly  defined  8x10  glossies 
that  reprodui^eso  well!  And  now  ,  w  ith  the  goier/ierf  speeds  of  thencic  Pacemaker  SPEED 
GRAPHIC,  you  can  get  even  more  accurate  exposures  for  more  and  better  pictures. 

GRAPHIC  cameras  and  accessory  photo-products  are  manu¬ 
factured  only  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  ISeu>  York,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York  Sales  and  Service  Offices ; 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Western  Divi¬ 
sion  :  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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Cartoonists’  Exhibit 
Their  Reply  to  Critics 

By  Carle  Hodge 


NEW  YORKERS  got  a  chance  In  15,  semi-weekly  500  to  550- 
this  week  to  see  precisely  word  articles,  the  pollsters  will 
what,  and  how,  most  of  the  na-  chart  U.S.  voting  sentiment  both 
tion’s  cartoonists  are  up  to.  nationally  and  state  by  state. 
The  National  Cartoonists  So-  This  year  Crossley  offers,  for 
ciety's  first  full-scale  exhibit  the  first  time,  a  dual  poll:  1) 
made  its  Manhattan  debut  in  the  choice  of  all  adult  Amer- 
Town  Hall.  icans  and  2)  the  choice  of  those 

Hung  there,  for  a  12  day  show  most  likely  to  vote, 
ending  Aug.  29,  were  100  Archibald  M.  Crossley's  sta- 
sketches  by  as  many  artists,  tisticians  forecast,  in  ’44.  that 
The  Society  had  a  somewhat  25.2  millions  would  vote  for 
shrewd  reason  for  tooting  its  Roosevelt;  25.6  millions  did. 
own  whistle:  it  hopes  to  leaven 

the  criticism  that  has  stormed  Mowrer  in  Europe 

^  funnies  business.  BACK  IN  Europe  this  week  for 
We  ]^t  ^^nt  to  show,  said  “the  peace  conference,  if  any,” 
^lety  Pr^ident  j^lton  (  Steue  Nuance’s  Edgar  Ansel 

Canyon)  Caniff,  "that  all  that  set 

the  psychiatrists,  anxious  to  to  report  withfn 
make  a  buck,  are  saying  about 
comics  on  the  radio  isn’t  true—  vveeks  what  he 
that  we’re  not  all  blood-thirsty 

goons.  ..the  on  ^ 

Debate  Began  It  the  global  chess- 

It  was,  in  fact,  from  a  Town  board.  “There’s  H 

Meeting  of  the  Air  debate  last  way”  if  the 
March — when  George  Hecht  p®w  peace  par- 
and  A1  Capp  defended  the  l®ys  fail  —  “we  M 


Dow  (Skeets)  Walling  at  National  Cartoonists'  show. 


Sunday  series,  to  the  paper’s  Department  of  Agriculture 
comics  family  and  the  artists  field  specialists  are  using  Dr. 
who  draw  them.  For  each  Ernest  G.  Osborne’s  United 
story,  the  funnies’  creators  tell  Feature  Family  Scrapbook  col- 
about  their  strips  and  draw  a  umn  for  local  study  group  work, 
special  panel  with  a  Detroit  It  was  Zack  Mosley,  creator 
atmosphere.  The  first  was  on  of  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
Dale  Messick  and  her  Brenda  News  Syndicate’s  Smilin’  Jack 
Starr,  Reporter.  — and  not  A1  Capp — who  judged 

n  I  the  Miss  Florida  contest. 

People 

WILLIAM  LAAS,  syndicate  Pinch-Hitters 
and  magazine  editor,  has  otz-xt  *  .u 

joined  Press  Alliance  to  direct  THAT  SIGN  of  the  sMson,  the 

sales  and  the  launching  of  new  ,  ^uest  writer,  was  back -or 

features.  He  has  been  manag-  this  week  in  many 

ing  editor  of  United  Features,  ®  syndicate  spot. 

Holiday  and  ’48  and  was  a  war-  Vacation-bound  Jack  OBrien. 
time  cloak-and  dagger  propa-  AP  Newsfeatures  Broadway 
gandist.  Press  Alliance  is  look-  columnist,  promised  his  readers 
ing  for  new  features,  he  says. 

Elected  to  new  NEA  execu-  would  be  Milton 

tive  posts  last  week  were  Morton  Downey  and  Duke  El- 

Meade  C.  Monroe,  as  a  vicepres-  iT*.»AwfY  t'e.to 

ident,  and  Boyd  Lewis,  as  a  And  New  York  Herald  Trib- 

member  of  the  executive  com- 

mittee.  Monroe  is  business  Johj*  Crosby  who  had  on  tap 
manager  of  NEA’s  Acme  Telec- 

tronix  Division  in  Cleveland,  ^inkers  as  Fred  Allen,  Ru^e 
Lewis  NEA  Acme  executive  and  Russell  IM^loney 

itor  with  New  York  head-  public  in  on  how  o 


Mowrer 


THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  CITY 
. . .  makes  headline  news  in  every  city 


New  York’s  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
as  a  great  metropolis,  with  a  full 
program  of  events  luring  millions 
of  visitors.  .  .  . 

You  can  bring  even  your  stay- 
at-home  readers  in  on  the  fun  and 
excitement  by  latching  on  to  Sul¬ 
livan  or  Walker  right  now.  Here 
are  two  ace  reporter-columnists 
who  know  their  town  inside  out 
.  .  .  know  how  to  tell  the  human 
side  of  the  story  while  it’s  still 
news  .  .  .  and  frequently  before! 

Get  sample  proofs  and  prices 
now. 


New  Features 

A  UNIQUE  syndicate  product  is 

Christopher  Morley's  brief, 
bright  Old  Mandarin  —  verses 
and  philosophic  sayings,  offered 
now  by  Louis  Greenfield.  New 
York.,  Columning  is  not  new  to 
Morley:  even  before  becoming 
a  famed  novelist  and  bibliophile, 
he  was  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  New  York  Post  columnist. 

McClure  Syndicate’s  daily. 
Time  for  Fun  is  a  quiz-game- 
puzzle-stunt-etc.  feature  aimed 
at  the  8-to-12  age  group.  It  is 
a  studiously  simple  gimmick  de¬ 
signed.  frankly,  to  take  the  kids’ 
mind  off  the  radio. 


ED  SULLIVAN  on 
Little  Old  New  York' 


DANTON  WALKER  on 
"Broadway" 


Who  in  November? 

INTERVIEWING  for  the  Fourth 
Crossley  Presidential  Poll 
begins  late  this  month,  and  the  Meet  the  Artists 
first  of  Crossley’s  campaign-  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  readers 
time  tallies  released  Sept.  10.  are  being  introduced,  in  a 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M  SIOTT,  Monofl.r  NEWS  BUILDING.  N.w  York  17  TtIBONf  MOW».  CRkob*  H 
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Ilandling  Freight  Cars  like  Flapjacks 

The  speed-up  of  rail  freight  movement  is  giving  old-style  box  cars  a  beating.  The 
problem  today  is  to  build  strong  cars,  cars  that  can  shrug  off  the  strain  of  swifter 
schedules.  And  to  build  them  faster  with  modem  facilities. 

Huge  Rotator  Jigs  like  this,  installed  in  plants,  symbolize  Progress 

for  both  railroad  and  carbuilder.  They  lock  the  sections  of  an  entire  freight  car 
squarely  in  place — then  rotate  the  complete  car  to  facilitate  high-strength  welding. 

Such  stronger,  all  welded  freight  cars,  now  being  economically  mass-produced,  will 
continue  to  keep  America  first  in  standard  of  railroading — first  in  standard  of  living. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  30  Church  St.,  New  \brk  8,  N.  Y 
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review 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduot*  School  of  Joumalum.  Columbia  UniToruty,  N.  Y. 


Forecast  Techniques 
Thoroughly  Explained 

HOW  TO  PREDICT  ELECTIONS,  by 
Louis  H.  Bean.  New  York:  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf.  196  pp.  $2.60. 

PROPHETS  with  a  good  batting 

average  have  always  had  a 
profitable  monopoly  on  informa¬ 
tion.  Cautious  editors  have 
urg^  that  newspapers  quit  pre¬ 
dicting  and  confine  their  report¬ 
ing  to  what  has  happened.  Yet 
with  nothing  certain  but  Thirty 
and  the  surtax,  circulations  since 
long  before  the  Oracle  of  Del¬ 
phi  have  been  fascinated  by  a 
peek  at  the  future,  particularly 
at  their  stake  in  it 

When  the  ancient  Nile  over¬ 
flowed,  quick  Egyptians  fled 
their  farms.  Smart  ones  had 
a  talk  with  their  holy  men. 
These  priests  with  time  for  star¬ 
gazing  had  noticed  correlations 
between  astral  positions  and  ap¬ 
proaching  floods.  They  knew 
when  floods  were  due — and  they 
knew  it  for  cash.  Probably 
they  were  83%  accurate,  be¬ 
cause  they  lived,  it  is  said,  a 
very  long  time. 

Prophets  today  have  plenty 
of  honor,  even  in  their  own 
Congressional  districts,  when 
their  forecasts  of  public  opinion 
prove  that  accurate.  Election 
prophecy,  when  it  is  first-rate, 
bats  even  higher  than  .833— 
and  needs  to.  On  the  basis  of 
scientific  sampling  and  metic¬ 
ulous  analysis,  election  fore¬ 
casts  pretty  regularly  prove 
better  than  90%  correct.  Of 
114  elections  predicted  by  one 
polling  organization,  58  turned 
up  with  errors  of  less  than  3%. 
Thirty-one  missed  it  by  less 
than  6%.  Only  six  showed  er¬ 
rors  of  larger  than  10%, 

Predictions  do  have  to  be  de¬ 
pendable,  warns  Louis  H.  Bean, 
distinguished  economist  and 
statistician,  in  this  excellent  and 
clear  but  arithmetical,  charity, 
and  statistical  book.  Take  the 
ill-fated,  much-discussed  Liter¬ 
ary  Digest  poll  of  1936,  suggests 
the  author  who  now  is  economic 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  Digest  mailed 
millions  of  cards  to  telephone 
subscribers  in  48  states.  On  Oct. 
24th,  with  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  replies,  the  magazine  re¬ 
ported  Alf  Landon  leading  with 
54%  of  the  polled  vote,  and 
Roosevelt  trailing  with  40%. 
But  in  the  November  election, 
Roosevelt  received  over  60%. 
not  40%. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Digest  failed  to  obtain 
replies  properly  balanced  be¬ 
tween  economic  classes  and  re¬ 
gions.  Millions  of  voters  who 
were  not  telephone  subscribers 
constituted  the  main  group  sup¬ 
porting  the  New  Deal.  But. 
writes  Mr.  Bean,  even  the  Di¬ 
gest’s  unbalanced  returns  could 
have  been  converted  into  an 
accurate  poll  by  arithmetical 
analysis. 

“In  Iowa,  for  example,”  the 
author  writes,  "19,600  ballots 
were  marked  for  Landon  and 


11,800  for  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt 
thus  had  37%  of  the  two-party 
total.  In  1932,  the  same  voters, 
the  Digest  ballots  showed,  had 
been  divided  44%  Democratic 
and  56%  Republican,  but  Iowa 
as  a  whole  voted  59%  Demo¬ 
cratic  in  1932.  Had  the  Digest 
added  15  points  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  percentage — 37  plus  15 — 
it  would  have  arrived  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  Roosevelt  trend  in  that 
state.  Similar  adjustments  for 
the  entire  Digest  poll  might 
have  proved  its  adequacy  and 
prolonged  its  life.” 

Ironically,  in  the  very  issue  of 
the  Digest  that  forecast  a  Lan¬ 
don  landside,  Dorothy  Thompson 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  predicted  Roosevelt’s  re- 
election.  She  analyzed  political 
forces.  And  in  November,  her 
analysis  proved  more  accurate 
than  the  Digest’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  2.000,000  replies. 

Forecasting  elections,  writes 
Mr.  Bean,  is  careful  analysis  of 
past  trends  adjusted  by  ac¬ 
curate  appraisal  of  new  factors 
that  may  alter  apparent  trends 
and  relationships.  “As  a  result 
of  the  1942  elections,”  he  says, 
“the  Republicans  believed  they 
would  take  over  the  Presidency 
as  well  as  Congress  in  1944. 
Local  elections  in  1943  and 
early  1944  encouraged  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Republicans 
had  gained  much  less  ground 
in  1938  and  1942  than  their 
optimism  had  led  them  to  be¬ 
lieve. 

“In  1944,  the  Democrats  actu¬ 
ally  regained  21  seats,  giving 
them  56%  of  the  two-party  total. 
...  In  1946,  the  Democrats  lost 
control  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Millions  of  voters 
stayed  away  from  the  polls.  In¬ 
stead  of  43  million,  which  would 
have  been  normal,  only  34  mil¬ 
lion  took  part  in  the  1946  Con¬ 
gressional  elections.  About 
seven  million  Democrats  and 
two  million  Republicans  failed 
to  vote.  The  majority  of  these 
nine  million  were  independents 
who  preferred  staying  home  to 
voting  the  (Republican  ticket. 
In  view  of  the  net  reduction  in 
the  Republican  vote  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  any  substantial  in¬ 
flux  of  Democrats  to  their 
ranks.” 

As  Mr.  Bean  statistically 
views  it,  voting  apathy  has 
been  the  practical  enemy  of 
Democrats  since  1932.  He  metic¬ 
ulously  analyzes  Congressional 
votes  for  five  consecutive  elec¬ 
tions  in  both  the  East  and  the 
Middlewest.  As  the  total  vote 
falls  off,  he  concludes,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  gain.  As  the  vote  in¬ 
creases,  the  Democratic  propor¬ 
tion  increases. 

Mr.  Bean’s  own  forecast  rec¬ 
ord  is  distinctly  good.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936,  when  Maine  went 
only  45%  E>emocratic,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  the  nation  would  give 
Roosevelt  about  60%  of  the 
popular  vote.  Sixty-two  per 
cent  was  the  November  tally. 
In  March,  1938,  he  predicted 


that  Democratic  seats  in  the 
lower  House  would  decline 
from  79%  in  1936  to  60%,  In 
the  elections  eight  months  later, 
61%  proved  the  correct  answer. 
In  1940,  he  forecast  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  of  54  to  55%  of 
the  two-party  vote  as  compared 
with  62%  in  1936.  The  result 
was  55%. 

There  are  four  steps,  the  au¬ 
thor  explains,  in  practising  the 
art  of  election  forecast:  “First, 
marshal  historical  facts  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  general  trend.  Sec¬ 
ond,  ascertain  major  factors  that 
have  caused  variation  in  the 
trend.  Third,  appraise  the  fac¬ 
tors  responsible  for  latest  de¬ 
velopments.  Fourth,  decide 
which  factors  are  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  estimate  their  possible 
effect.” 

Political  tides,  writes  Mr. 
Bean,  are  like  the  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  sea  serpent  that  appears 
periodically  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  They  are  discussed  by 
popular  commentators  but  with¬ 
out  much  factual  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Not  mere  data  will  do, 
he  concludes.  Careful  analysis 
of  both  data  and  widely  affect¬ 
ing  political  factors  are  neces¬ 
sary.  And  without  wishful 
thinking. 

Historians  can  point  out  that 
few  elections  have  been  de¬ 
cided  by  specific  issues.  They 
can  quote  Republican  failure  in 
1940  with  the  anti-third  term 
Issue,  and  the  Democratic  fail¬ 
ure  in  1924  with  the  oil-scandal 
furor.  Likewise  in  1920  the 
Democrats  failed  with  their  is¬ 
sue  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  in  1900  Bryan  got  nowhere 
with  his  warning  against  “im¬ 
perialism.”  But  to  Mr.  Bean, 
economist  and  statistician,  such 
issues  that  fail  are  pretty  aca¬ 
demic.  He  omits  mention  of 
them  entirely. 

An  election  issue  he  regards 
as  most  important,  however,  is 
the  business  factor— depressions, 
prices,  unemployment,  and  pro¬ 
duction.  He  gives  charts,  fig¬ 
ures,  and  tables  to  support  his 
view.  The  political  horizon  in 
1938,  for  instance,  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  decline  in  industrial 
production  and  by  an  increase 
in  unemployment.  Other  fac¬ 
tors  have  played  their  part,  but 
examination  of  similar  business 
recessions  in  the  previous  80 
years  shows  that  the  business 
factor  has  been  consistently 
dominant,  says  the  author,  in 
affecting  election  results. 

There  is  doubtless  more  ma¬ 
terial  in  Mr.  Bean’s  book  than 
the  amateur  prophet  can  well 
use.  But  the  rich  appendix  of 
statistical  tables,  the  wealth  of 
charts,  and  the  clear  and  care¬ 
ful  explanation  of  analytical 
procedures  should  make  the 
book  extremely  useful  to  polit¬ 
ical  writers  and  forecasters. 

Another  Good  Volume 
Of  Interesting  Origins 

INFORMATION  ROUNDUP,  by  George 
Stimpgon.  New  York:  Hari>er  & 
Brothers.  687  pp.  $3.96. 

A  LOT  of  people  who  use  type¬ 
writers  find  encouragement, 
though  not  always  belief,  in  the 
usually  half-quoted  line,  “The 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 
Some  German  and  Italian  edi¬ 
tors,  not  to  mention  French¬ 


men,  would  like  to  have  stuffed 
that  line  back  in  the  author’s 
mouth  during  the  reign  of  the 
blitzkrieg. 

But  not  all  of  them  knew  the 
author  was  Lord  Bulwer-Lytton. 
nor  that  the  first  time  the  line 
was  spoken  was  in  the  play 
“Richelieu,”  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  100  years  almost  to  a 
day  before  Hitler  rolled  into 
Poland.  Still  fewer  knew  that 
the  full  quotation  restricts  the 
meaning  and  presents  a  chal¬ 
lenge: 

“Beneath  the  rule  of  men 
entirely  great. 

The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.” 

Of  course,  as  early  as  400 
B.  C.,  the  Greek  poet  Euripides 
had  written,  “The  tongue  Is 
mightier  than  the  blade.”  And 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  King 
Pyrrhus  credited  Cineas,  the 
orator,  with  having  won  more 
cities  with  his  eloquence  toan 
Pyrrhus  had  won  with  his 
sword. 

The  backgrounding  of  this 
quotation  is  one  of  hundreds 
of  fascinating  backgrounds  cor¬ 
ralled  in  this  “Information 
Roundup”  by  a  former  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaperman. 

One  discovers  that  a  roc’s 
egg,  like  a  mare’s  nest,  existed 
only  in  the  imagination.  An¬ 
swers  too  are  in  the  volume  for 
when  forks  were  first  used,  why 
hunger  is  referred  to  as  "the 
wolf  at  the  door,”  what  and  why 
is  the  legend  of  the  Blarney 
Stone,  why  India  ink  came  ex¬ 
clusively  from  China,  why 
women  may  propose  in  leap 
year,  and  how  literary  and 
Elizabethan  is  the  expression, 
“A  nose  for  news.” 

It  is  an  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  compendium  with  the  news¬ 
paper  writer’s  feeling  for  inter¬ 
esting  facts.  Of  course  one  notes 
omissions,  for  the  book  is  not 
as  deep  as  a  well  or  as  wide 
as  a  church  door,  though  ’twill 
do.  One  has  to  stop  somewhere. 

Mr.  Stimpson  reports  that 
“March  comes  in  like  a  lion  and 
goes  out  like  a  lamb”  was  first 
printed  in  a  play  by  John 
Fletcher  in  1624.  But  on  the 
subject  of  lambs,  he  neglects 
to  mention  that  Mary,  who  had 
one,  was  a  very  real  person. 
In  an  ancient  and  yellowed  clip¬ 
ping  from  this  reviewer’s  file, 
the  Boston  Globe  records  that 
Mary  was  Miss  Mary  Sawyer  w 
Sterling,  Mass.,  who  afterward 
became  Mrs.  Mary  Tyler  of 
Somerville,  and  that  the  whole 
saga  of  Mary  and  her  lamb,  its 
fleece  and  its  trek  to  school,  u 
strictly  authentic. 

E&P  passes  this  lamb  lore  on 
to  Mr.  Stimpson  without  charge 
on  condition  that  either  the  au¬ 
thor  or  some  reader  tell  us  the 
origin  of  the  word,  cagey.  It 
is  a  good  word  in  an  election 
year.  But  Mr.  Stimpson  and 
other  references  this  reviewer 
has  consulted,  omit  the  origin. 

■ 

200  at  Outing 

More  than  200  employes  of 
the  Daily  News  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News,  and  radio  station 
WBNB,  attended  the  annual 
Doily  News  outing  at  the  Coun¬ 
try  Club  as  guests  of  the  man¬ 
agement. 
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trade  Group's 
Bestroint  on  Ads 
Tested  in  D.  C. 

Washington  —  Testing  the 
ri|bt  of  a  trade  association  to 
yiftihold  its  approval,  as  an  ad- 
fdtising  medium,  from  a  com- 

Etitively  published  newspaper, 
tizen  PubiLshing  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
brought  suit  in  federal  court 
asking  $225,000  damages 
(rom  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
birers  Association,  Inc.,  and  four 
tourtment  stores, 
fb  e  publishing  company 
(barges  the  defendants  with  il- 
](pl  restraint  of  trade  because 
ids  have  been  withheld  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Citizen, 
official  organ  of  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Associations,  which 
is  published  monthly  and  has 
1  circulation  of  36,000. 

The  trade  association  has  a 
committee  on  donations  and  ad- 
rertising  which  advises  the 
membership  on  the  topics  sug- 
(ested  by  the  committee’s  name. 
Ibe  Hecht  Co.,  S.  Kann  Sons 
Co.,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc., 
lod  Young  Men’s  Shop,  Inc., 
were  named  co-defendants  on 
the  ground  they  abetted  the  re¬ 
straint  by  refusing  to  place  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  in  the  monthly 
publication  on  the  advice  of  the 
committee. 

The  association  claims  it  ad¬ 
vises  its  membership  but  has  no 
controi  over  the  members’  de¬ 
cisions  on  advertising  or  dona¬ 
tions  and  imposes  no  penalty  for 
failure  to  follow  the  advice 
given. 

The  theory  of  the  suit  as  ex¬ 
press^  by  Publisher  Paul  P. 
Walsh  is: 

'’Such  refusals  of  approval  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Citizen 
as  a  medium  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  infor¬ 
mation  on  merchandise  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  by  the  public 
have  been  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
and  destroying  the  competition 
of  said  newspaper  and  the  po¬ 
tential  competition  of  said 
newspaper  with  other  publica¬ 
tions  and  some  in  which  some 
of  the  defendants  and  co-con¬ 
spirators  have  a  financial  in¬ 
terest.” 

■ 

Ad  Council  Asks 
Retailers'  Support 

Closer  cooperation  between 
the  retailers  of  the  nation  and 
the  Advertising  Council  was 
urged  recently  by  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier,  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  New  York. 

“The  response  of  the  retailers 
to  requests  for  their  help  on 
public  service  advertising  pro- 
{nuns  has  always  been  outstand¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Repplier  said.  “The 
suggestion  has  been  made  to  us 
that  the  best  way  to  draw  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  retail  advertising  into 
s  plan  of  regular  participation 
in  the  Advertising  Council 
would  be  to  set  up  a  ‘Retail  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee.’  This  com¬ 
mittee  could  be  the  creative 
force  in  preparing  public  serv¬ 
ice  advertising  campaigns  for  re- 
•nilers — by  retailers.” 


"Het^s  Ihe  mst  ibr  „• 
your  mat  loaf,  hAy! 


What  a  leftover  problem  you’d  have 
if  you  had  to  buy  a  whole  steer,  a 
whole  calf  and  a  whole  pig  just  to 
make  a  meat  loaf. 

That’s  where  the  meat  packing  com¬ 
panies  come  in.  They  supply  your 
meat-man  with  the  kinds  and  cuts  of 
meat  his  customers  want.  But  they 
don’t  stop  there. 

Meat  animals  are  the  sources  of 
many  by-products  used  in  vital  medi¬ 
cines,  such  as  insulin  for  diabetes. 
Other  by-products  are  carefully  saved 
by  meat  packers.  Eventually  these  are 
used  every  day  by  millions  of  people 
—as  leather,  fine  cosmetics,  plastics, 
and  scores  of  other  useful  articles. 


All  maal  mutt  ba  told.  Fresh  meat  is  perishable — most  of 
it  must  be  sold  within  a  few  days  for  whatever  price  it 
will  bring.  Prices  are  established  by  the  public’s  demand 
for  the  available  supply. 


Sale  of  by-products  helps  pay  ex' 
penses  of  preparing  meat. 


There  is  no  coin  small  enough  to 
measure  the  profit  of  the  meat  packing 
companies  on  a  pound  of  meat.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  profit  (after  all  expenses  are 
paid)  averages  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 
Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


•  For  help  on  your  meat  problems — listen  to  the 
Fred  Wearing  Show — NBC  stations — Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings 


Rotoorch  improvot  products.  A  recent  discovery  will  soon 
make  it  possible  to  make  lard  so  that  it  will  stay  fresh 
even  outside  the  refrigerator.  This  also  means  crackers, 
cookies  and  other  foods  will  stay  sweet  and  fresh  longer. 


From  Iho  ovtrago  dollar  received  by  meat  packers,  about 
80^  goes  to  farmers  (from  which  they  must  pay  feeding 
and  other  costs).  Nearly  one-half  of  what  is  left  goes  for 
pay  rolls.  Profits  average  about  V/ti  out  of  each  dollar 
of  sales,  or  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound.  • 
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PROMOTION 

Solid  Stuff  Needed 
If  Sales  Go  Flabby 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


A  BIG-CITY  circulation  man¬ 
ager  worried  to  us  the  other 
day  that  the  slump  which  has 
hit  magazine  sales  might  soon 
hit  newspaper  sales.  \^en  the 
public  starts  tightening  up  on 
spending,  he  said  out  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  the  tightening  up  even¬ 
tually  hits  newspapers,  too. 

He  was  especially  concerned, 
he  said,  with  circulation  among 
young  people,  that  is,  with 
school  circulation.  Rising  prices 
of  newspapers  as  well  as  of 
everything  else,  might  tend  to 
make  the  newspaper  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity  among 
young  people  squeezed  by  a 
budget.  Since  this  is  the  area 
of  future  circulation — and  ad¬ 
vertising,  too — he  felt  something 
must  be  done  about  it. 

Here,  then,  is  another  chal¬ 
lenge.  a  present  and  a  pressing 
one.  for  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  A  drop  in  circulation 
would  bring  a  drop  in  circulation 
revenue.  It  would  also  cause 
advertiser  pressure  for  a  re¬ 
adjustment.  downward,  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.  Costs  being 
what  they  are — newsprint,  for 
instance,  has  just  gone  up  again 
— no  newspaper  can  comfortably 
look  forward  to  any  decline  in 
revenues. 

The  first  tendency  in  trying  to 
boost  circulation  or  keep  it  is 
to  go  into  contest  promotion. 
That,  as  Tom  Cathcart  of  This 
Week  told  the  New  York  pro¬ 
motion  managers  some  months 
ago,  is  a  sad  situation.  It  is.  he 
said,  an  unsound  way  to  put  on 
or  hold  circulation.  He  plugged 
for  solid  promotion  to  sell  the 
newspaper  on  solid  merit. 

In  this  we  heartily  concur. 
Too  much  newspaper  selling  is 
sideshow  selling,  too  little  sell¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  for  the  every¬ 
day  necessity  it  is  to  every  cit¬ 
izen.  If,  as  we  are  currently 
being  told,  “freedom  is  every¬ 
body's  job,”  then  keeping  in¬ 
formed  is  everybody’s  job,  too, 
for  only  an  informed  people  can 
be  a  free  peple. 

There  have  been  newspaper 
campaigns  along  this  line  in  the 
past.  Perhaps  the  tinM  has  come 
for  another  campaign  on  this 
theme. 

Beck  'n  Call 

YOU  CANT*  be  long  with  a 

newspaper  before  you  marvel 
at  the  many  things  people  ex¬ 
pect  newspapers  to  know  and 
do.  The  wonder  is  that  news¬ 
papers  do  know  and  can  do  these 
things.  Now  a  couple  of  young 
fellows  have  come  along  and 
formed  a  company  that  will  do 
for  a  fee  what  lots  of  honest 
citizens  expect  newspapers  to 
do  for  free. 

The  lads  are  John  Fordon, 
who  used  to  run  a  model  school 
and  agency,  and  Vincent  Berg, 
who  has  designed  hats  both  in 
Hollywood  and  New  York.  They 
call  their  outfit  Beck  'n  Call, 


and  they  are  located  in  New 
York  City.  And  they  are  in 
business  to  do  anything  you 
want  done,  anything. 

Dowagers  and  Cats 

"Every  time  our  phone  rings.” 
Fordon  reports,  "it’s  a  challenge 
to  our  ingenuity  and  resource¬ 
fulness.  Like  finding  a  three- 
week-old  black  and  white  calf 
in  Manha.ttan  and  delivering 
him  to  a  studio  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  for  a  magazine  cover. 
Or  telling  a  man.  who  called 
at  11  at  night,  what  to  do  to 
restore  his  mother’s  face  to  an 
oil  portrait  after  he  had  wiped 
it  out  with  spot  remover.  Or 
visiting  a  wealthy  dowager 
weekly  to  balance  her  check 
book.  Or  feeding  a  cat  while 
the  owner  is  on  vacation.” 

The  idea  is  not  original,  of 
course.  We  report  it  here  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  a  good  promo¬ 
tional  idea.  For  the  promotion 
department  that  doesn’t  have 
too  much  to  do  (laughter),  an 
odds-and-ends-chore  division  to 
render  this  kind  of  unusual  read¬ 
er  service  ought  to  make  friends 
— and  a  lot  of  laughs. 

After  You,  Sir 

AFTER  ALL.  why  not  bow  to 

the  competition  when  they  de¬ 
serve  it?  Two  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  have  done  it  recently  in 
promotion,  and  it  seems  like  a 
good  idea,  certainly  a  better  one 
than  ignoring  the  competition. 

In  the  mail  this  week  is  a 
folder  from  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  titled  "The  only  city 
in  America  with  two  evening 
stars.”  The  folder  is  concerned 
with  retail  food  linage.  The 
Sun-Telegraph  is  Number  9  in 
the  nation,  the  competitive 
Pittsburgh  Press,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  is  Number  7. 

No  other  city  has  two  papers 
among  the  first  10.  Thus  the 
caption  of  the  folder.  The  ar¬ 
gument  in  it.  too.  links  both  eve¬ 
ning  papers  as  a  good  buy. 
Generous,  but  sensible,  too,  as 
a  promotion. 

In  New  York,  the  Journal- 
American  in  recent  promotion 
has  mentioned,  with  pride,  the 
fact  that  it  is  second  only  to 
the  New  York  Times  in  classi¬ 
fied  linage.  Can  it  be  that  the 
old  days  of  dogfight  competition 
in  promotion  are  gone? 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  New  York  Mirror,  a 
folder  containing  a  bunch  of 
letters,  reproduced,  from  leading 
citizens  in  praise  of  the  paper’s 


epEE  laerMM  (wdar- 
iiiip  of  row  Id 
with  Lira  •  Uk«  ETC 
CATCHXB  photai.  UMd 
bp  blccMl  ■dTwtlMn. 
Nothlnc  Ilk*  tb«m  *07- 
wbar*.  IM  new  Mhleeu 
’nonthlT.  Writ*  for  new 
iPBEB  proof!  No.  IM. 

oblliatloo*.  KTI 
C1TCUER8.  1*  C.  SI 
8t..  N.  T.  C.  1*. 


Youth  Program,  recently  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  folder  "Design  for 
the  Future.”  which  was  report¬ 
ed  here.  "You  are  doing  a  fine 
work,”  is  the  caption  of  this 
folder,  and  the  letters  testify 
to  it. 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette.  a  cleverly  designed  little 
broadside  reporting  an  advertis¬ 
ing  success  story  by  one  of  the 
city’s  women’s  specialty  stores. 
The  story  is  well  told,  and  is 
specific.  The  ad  is  shown,  and 
the  result  given. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  a  massive  broadside  re¬ 
porting,  in  pictures,  the  success 
of  the  paper’s  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  which  featured  a 
Cavalcade  of  Cars  and  brought 
out  850,000  people. 

From  the  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
an  interesting  and  attractive 
booklet  on  its  circulation. 
Titled  “An  attractive  frame  does 
things  for  you!”  the  booklet  ad¬ 
vances  the  idea  that  the  Star’s 
circulation  is  an  attractive  frame 
for  advertisers. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Spurs  City's  Ball  Teams 

Philadelphia  -Keyed  to  fever 
pitch  by  the  current  rivalry 
for  leadership  among  top  teams 
in  the  U.S.  baseball  tourna¬ 
ments.  fans  here  are  cheering 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  launched  as 
the  season  heads  into  the  home¬ 
stretch  for  both  leagues. 

As  an  inducement  to  players, 
the  Bulletin  is  giving  a  $50  U.S. 
Government  bond  to  every  play¬ 
er  of  the  Athletics  and  Phillies 
who  drives  out  a  home  run 
while  playing  at  home. 

Fans  are  jamming  ballot  boxes 
in  the  Bulletin’s  "most  valuable 
player”  competition.  A  prize  of 
$1,000  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
winner  on  each  of  the  home 
team’s  popularity  ballots. 

■ 

Girl  Reporter  Wins 
Foreign  Fellowship 

Baltimore,  Md. — Martha  Mill- 
spaugh,  25,  staff  feature  writer 
of  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun, 
has  been  awarded  a  fellowship 
for  a  year’s  study  in  Switzer¬ 
land  by  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education,  New  York. 

The  fellowship  was  awarded 
on  the  strength  of  Miss  Mill- 
spaugh’s  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  record. 


^decu 


Catching  the  Good  Drivers 
ORCHIDS  instead  of  traffic 
tickets  are  being  handed  out 
in  a  project  that  has  the  cooper 
ation  of  the  San  Diego  ( Calif ) 
Daily  Journal  and  the  San  Di¬ 
ego  police  department.  A  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  and  photographer 
accompany  a  police  prowl  car. 
seeking  a  careful  woman  driver 
and  careful  man  driver.  The 
hunt  takes  place  once  a  wert 
Orchids  went  to  a  mother  of 
three  children,  and  ducats  for 
the  baseball  game  went  to  a 
male  truck  driver,  similarly 
cited,  in  a  recent  week. 


Paris  Green 

SUPPORTING  the  Paris  (Tex.) 

News  Green  Page  Directory  is 
a  jingle  contest  with  appro¬ 
priate  weekly  prizes.  The  di¬ 
rectory.  alphabetical  as  to  type 
of  service  rendered,  is  limited  to 
one-inch  spaces  and  is  print^ 
in  green,  Mondays.  The  first 
three  lines  of  the  four-line  jin¬ 
gle  to  be  submitted  are  hidden 
in  the  copy  of  the  directory. 

Local  Angle 

COOPERATING  with  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  Houston 
(  Tex. )  Press  has  offered  a  $100- 
prize  for  the  best  new  skyline 
photograph  of  downtown  Hous¬ 
ton. 

New  Look  Head  Lines 

SOCIALITES’  pictures  made  the 
woman’s  page  of  the  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Journal  with  new-look 
haircuts.  Clipped  for  flattery, 
the  shorty  coifs  were  contrasts 
with  the  ladies’  former  long 
hair  lines,  back  in  the  days  be 
fore  lengthened  skirts. 


Laredo  Times 
Expands  Its  Plant 

Laredo,  Tex.  —  The  Loredo 
Times  has  bought  the  building 
and  land  where  it  is  now  lo¬ 
cated,  and  is  planning  to  double 
its  press  capacity- 

William  Prescott  Allen,  pub 
Usher,  said  the  newspaper  will 
build  a  new  plant  when  build¬ 
ing  conditions  improve. 


MOVING? 

IXfHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
•  *  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  addins  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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Pcdo  Alto  Times 
Starts  Work 
On  New  Plant 


Legal  Bon 
On  'Healers' 
Follows  Expose 


HSan  Diego,  Calif. — Climaxing 

a  two  months’  campaign  by  the 
San  Diego  Journal  to  put  “men¬ 
tal  healer”  quacks  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  City  Council  adopted 
an  ordinance  strictly  regulating 
licensing  of  psychologists.  San 
Diego  thus  became  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  the  nation  with 
such  legislation. 

The  existence  of  a  $100,000-a- 
year  racket  in  San  Diego  among 

1  of  new  Palo  Alto  Times  plant,  fake  mental  doctors  was  re- 

vealed  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
Both  Morell  and  Lovett  are  Journal  Reporter  Richard  Loo- 
past  presidents  of  the  California  man. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  He  demonstrated  how  simple 
tion.  Lovett  also  is  a  past  pres-  it  was  for  anyone,  regardless 
ident  of  the  California  News-  of  qualifications,  to  obtain  a  mu- 
paperboy  Foundation.  nicipal  license  and  open  an  of- 

■  fice  to  prey  on  persons  in  need 

Interest  Hiah  In  °f  goouine  psychiatric  treat- 

_  _  ,  ,  ment.  Looman  merely  paid  a 

Drug'  Trade  S  Vveek  nominal  fee  at  the  City  Hall, 
Volume  of  requests  for  mats  3nd  was  given  a  license  as  a 
from  which  to  build  newspaper  practicing  psychologist  —  no 
advertising  for  Nationally  Ad-  questions  asked, 
vertised  Brands  week  for  the  Adoption  of  a  regulatory  ordi- 
drug  trade,  scheduled  to  start  nance  was  urged  on  the  City 
this  year  on  Sept.  17,  is  running  Council,  which  heeded  the  ap- 
well  in  excess  of  last  year,  it  is  peal  after  examining  the  evi- 
announced  by  William  Schak,  dence  carefully  gathered  by  the 
general  manager  of  Metro  As-  Journal. 

sociated  Services,  Inc.  Considered  a  model  for  other 

supplement  to  cities,  the  ordinance  provides 
the  Metro  N^sjwper  Service  j^at  applicants  must  have  an  es- 
accompanied  the  September  is-  tablish^  reputation  for  honesty 
sue  with  pattern  layouts  pro-  integrity,  and  must  have 

moting  featured  drug  merchan-  sufficient  nrofessional  education 


SALES  AND  INCOME  SOAR  IN 

T/^\V/1VI  I  I  Q  A  Once  again  the  South  Bend 
I  I  I  W  market  remsters  striking 

gains  in  sales  and  income. 
This  is  nothing  new  for  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.”  Every  year  it  grows 
bigger  and  better.  This  great  market  is  covered  to  saturation  by 
one  newspaper — The  South  Bend  Tribune.  Want  all  the  facts? 
Write  for  free  copy  of  market  data  book,  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 

*  The  South  Bend  Market  1947  1946 

Total  Retail  Sales  $48.3,621,000  $.384,014,000 

EITective  Buying  Income  (Net)  648,120,000  516,982,000 

*  Sale*  Management'*  ^Survey  of  Baying  Power,** 


(tribune 


fdi 


'  '  INO. 


STOUT,  SROOKS  R  FINLEY,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REFRESENTATIViS 
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Much  Data  Available 
On  Atomic  Projects 


By  Charles  W.  White 

OAK  RIDGE.  Tenn.— The  tre¬ 
mendous  contribution  to  gen¬ 
eral  science  being  made  here 
was  indicated  in  an  answer 
given  last  week  by  Dr.  Nathan 
Woodruff,  assistant  chief  of  the 
isotopes  division,  to  intimations 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  won’t  re.ease  any  infor¬ 
mation  unless  it’s  of  minor  im¬ 
portance. 

A  great  portion  of  the  work 
here,  he  said,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  manufacture  of  the  bomb. 
The  huge  laboratories  at  Oak 
Ridge  as  well  as  those  at  Ar- 
gonne  (Chicago)  and  other  lo¬ 
cations  are  working  in  almost 
every  branch  of  science,  and  the 
result  is  showing  in  an  immense 
amount  of  research  and  discov¬ 
ery  all  over  the  country.  Nearly 
ah  of  this  related  effort,  in 
which  atomic  energy  is  a  tool 
rather  than  an  objective,  is  le¬ 
gitimate  news  and  available  to 
the  public  as  such,  Dr.  Woodruff 
points  out. 

1.410  Research  Projects 

He  revealed  that  radioactive 
materials  distributed  to  labora¬ 
tories  not  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have 
gone  or  are  going  into  approxi¬ 
mately  1,410  different  research 
projects  now. 

’Hiis,  Dr.  Woodruff  said,  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  amount  of 
research  going  on  in  the  country 
and  with  which  the  atomic  lab¬ 
oratories  are  in  contact,  but 
which  they  do  not  control  and 
as  to  which  news  of  public  in¬ 
terest  is  daily  available  both  at 
the  laboratories  themselves  and 
at  Oak  Ridge. 

“Currently.”  Dr.  Woodruff 
stated,  “the  volume  is  so  great 
that  I  am  experiencing  difficulty 
in  keeping  abreast  with  the  re¬ 
leased  information  on  biology 
and  isotopes.” 

A  biology  specialist.  Dr. 
Woodruff  has  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  job  of  sending  ra¬ 
dioactive  materials  out  to  lab¬ 
oratories.  hospitals,  schools  and 
industries,  and  of  supervising 
their  introduction. 

Dr.  Woodruff  s  attention  was 
called  to  an  editorial  opinion 
generally  held  that  “if  they  are 
doing  anything  of  importance 
down  there  at  Oak  Ridge,  they 
won't  tell  about  it.” 

Much  Data  Restricted 

’You  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  to  restrict,  for  nation¬ 
al  security,  the  release  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  data  applic¬ 
able  to  the  production  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  fissionable  materials,” 
Dr.  Woodruff  explained.  “Con¬ 
sequently,  an  editor  who  held 
that  belief  would  be  right  in  his 
viewpoint  if  he  limited  his  out¬ 
look  only  to  advances  in  these 
fields.” 

“However,”  Dr.  Woodruff  said, 
“much  worthwhile  research, 
which  is  either  declassifiable  or 
unclassified,  is  taking  place  in 
commission  laboratories  and  re¬ 
search  institutions  throughout 
this  country  through  the  appli¬ 


cations  of  radioisotopes,  prod¬ 
ucts  of  atomic  energy.  The  size 
of  the  flow  of  information  from 
our  technical  information 
branch.  Oak  Ridge,  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Public  and  Technical  In¬ 
formation,  Washington,  supports 
this  fact.” 

Good  News-Subjects 

Dr.  Woodruff  said  his  office  re¬ 
ceives  visits  from  many  corre¬ 
spondents  and  editorial  groups 
from  newspapers,  popular  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  scientific 
periodicals. 

“Since  the  isotope  distribution 
program  has  been  in  operation 
approximately  two  years,”  he 
said,  “we  should  find  an  ever- 
increasing  quantity  of  research 
results  being  released  for  the 
laboratories.  We  fee^  sure  that 
much  of  this  research  will  be 
good  news-subjects.” 

Coverage  to  date,  he  said,  has 
been  adequate,  "but  should  most 
certaintly  be  continued.” 

A  tentative  view  of  the  most 
advanced  work  along  broad  lines 
of  nuclear  fission  study  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  special  mailing-list 
re.ease  system  devised  by  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  permits 
scientists  to  reveal  as  much  as 
is  possible  of  declassified  but 
hitherto  unpublished  research 
results,  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tecting  the  scientist  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  way  by  carefully  printed 
explanation  of  the  preliminary 
nature  of  the  publication. 

How  Publicity  Method  Work* 

In  this  way.  obviously,  nu¬ 
clear  scientists  can  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the 
outside  scientific  and  industrial 
world  much  more  rapidly  and 
safely  than  by  the  old  method, 
which  required  in  many  in¬ 
stances  months  of  waiting  for  re¬ 
checks  before  eventual  authori¬ 
tative  release. 

The  method  should,  too,  prove 
a  boon  to  scientific  editors  and 
writers  on  both  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

This  is  the  way  it  works: 

In  June,  this  year,  an  advance 
notice  and  order-blank  went  out 
to  persons  on  the  special  mailing 
list,  including  this  writer,  who 
had  formerly  signified  desire  to 
receive  such  material.  The  no¬ 
tice  was  from  Oak  Ridge  where, 
contrary  to  the  general  impres¬ 
sion,  scientists  are  permit!^  to 
communicate  directly  with  the 
press  without  passage  of  their 
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material  “through  channels”  of 
censorship,  public  relations  of¬ 
fice,  etcetera — a. though,  natural¬ 
ly,  they  must  speak  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  involved. 

On  receiving  this  bulletin,  all 
the  scientist,  researcher  or  fac¬ 
tory  manager  in  Dubuque,  la., 
ne^s  to  do  is  fill  out  the  en¬ 
closed  order  blank  covering 
tit.es  in  which  he  may  be  inter¬ 
ested,  and  wait  a  few  days  for 
the  postman.  The  system,  of 
course,  is  subject  to  change,  but 
seems  to  be  working  very  satis¬ 
factorily  now — and  might  be 
marked,  indeed,  as  a  significant 
forward  step  in  public-relations 
activities  of  government  agen¬ 
cies  generally. 

As  each  pamphlet  or  publi¬ 
cation  is  received,  the  following 
reservation  appears  stamped  on 
the  cover: 

“This  document  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  publication.  It  is  made 
availab.e  in  the  present  form, 
and  without  review  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  only  because  of  the  urg¬ 
ency  in  releasing  information  to 
the  public.” 

Cover  Many  Investigations 

The  publications  —  at  least 
those  coming  from  Oak  Ridge — 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  investi¬ 
gations  in  special  scientific  fields 
such  as  chemistry,  physics,  biol¬ 
ogy,  etc.,  all  reaching  into  nu- 
c.ear  science.  Some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  can 
be  understood  by  any  layman 
who  will  devote  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  a  little  preparatory 
study.  Mathematics  and  more 
technical  branches  —  especially 
the  involved  semantics  and  sign- 
paraphernalia  of  nuclear  fission 
literature  remain  an  obstacle  to 
the  lay  reader  or  even  the  re¬ 
searcher  with  a  moderately  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  of  traditional 
scientific  subjects.  The  "story,” 
nevertheless,  is  usually  there. 

For  instance: 

“  ’CUTIE  PIE,’  A  Portable 
Radiation  Instrument.”  is  the 
title  of  Document  Number 
MDDC  997,  by  C.  O.  Ballou.  It 
describes  “a  portable  beta  and 
gamma  radiation  meter  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  dimensions  and 
weight.”  User  acceptance  has 
been  more  enthusiastic  than 
with  any  previous  instrument 
of  its  type,  the  publication 
states. 

“Cutie  Pie,”  it  is  explained, 
received  its  name  because  of  its 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


AJEC  Official 
Deplores  Lack 
Of  Atom  News 

Chicago  —  Herbert  S.  Mario 
former  general  counsel  for 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  b 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  lack  oi 
interest  by  the  press  and  thj 
public  in  commission  activities 

His  fears  are  expressed  in  i 
paper  published  in  the  summe 
issue  of  the  University  of  Chi 
cago  Law  Review.  The  paper 
IS  one  of  a  symposium  dealini 
with  atomic  energy  and  th# 
atomic  bomb. 

Marks  calls  attention  to  th. 
fact  that  the  Atomic  Enern 
Commission  operates  on  a  cap 
ital  investment  of  $3,000  000  000 
and  spends  about  a  half-biliioc 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
annually.  ' 

Where  are  the  sharp-eyed 
journalists  who  keep  a  vigilant 
watch  over  the  spending  and 
activities  of  most  other  govern 
ment  agencies?  Marks  wants  to 
know. 

The  Commission,  he  declares 
seems  to  be  working  in  a  vac 
uum  without  benefit  of  the 
checks  and  balances  afforded  by 
public  criticism  and  debate 

Marks  assumes  that  the  cau¬ 
tion  for  secrecy  and  national 
security  is  reason  for  skipping 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

“During  the  war,”  the  state 
ment  reads,  “journalists  devel¬ 
oped  a  sixth  sense  which  en 
abled  the  press  to  tell  whether 
the  Government’s  releases  and 
its  response  to  questions  were 
really  as  full  and  frank  as  se 
curity  would  permit. 

“TTiLs  experience  may  ulti 
mately  be  repeated  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy.  But  it  will 
not  be  repeated  as  long  as  h 
continues  to  be  possible  to  say 
that  only  about  a  dozen  news¬ 
paper  reporters  in  the  United 
States  are  equipped  to  write 
about  atomic  information  ac 
curately  and  with  understand 
ing.’  ” 

■ 

Ad  Session  Called  Oil 

The  Carolina  Advertising  Ex 
ecutives  Association  cancelled 
its  mid-summer  meeting  Aug 
13-14  at  Asheville.  N.  C.,  be 
cause  of  the  current  polio  epi 
demic. 
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of  the  Courier.  He  has  never 
been  away  from  the  office  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

Sudlow  and  his  wife,  Adria. 
do  most  of  the  work  in  the  I 
plant.  He  does  the  backroom 
and  shop  work,  while  his  wife' 
handles  most  of  the  news  writ-j 
ing  and  front  office  work.  i 
The  Courier  has  one  of  the' 
largest  circulations  for  an  inland  i 
town  in  South  Dakota. 

Before  he  started  editing  the 
Courier,  Sudlow  worked  forj 
two  years  with  the  Chicago, 
Tribune. 


Eubank 


University  Medical  College  of 

Missouri,  Eubank  visited  his  po  J>lew  Drand  Meport 
lice  surgeon  cousin  in  odd  hours  IssUGd  On  Pittsburah 
in  order  to  get  in  some  good  „  ..... 

practice.  Then,  his  father,  a  .Two  years  of  interviewini 
country  lawyer,  died  and  Eu-  Pittsburgh  homes  by  the  stai 
bank  found  he  must  choose  be-  Alfred  Politz  Researchu  Inc., 
tween  going  on  with  his  school-  IT®  ,  ,  release  of  Report 

ing  and  helping  the  family.  He  «  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-7 
chose  the  latter  course.  graph  s  Continuous  Consu 

At  a  loss  for  a  start,  he  wand-  .  Inventory  of  Grot 

ered  into  the  police  station  and 

was  questioned  by  Bill  Brogan,  Tins  report  covers  the  pe 
police  reporter,  who  helped  him  March,  Apnl  and  May, 
get  a  cub  reporter  assignment  includes  graphic  and  tabi 
with  the  Star  when  Eubank  con-  comparisons  with  the  data 
fessed  that  he  “didn’t  know  tamed  since  the  same  perioi 
nothing.”  1947. 

After  10  years  on  various  Chi-  ^  Brand  loyalty  and  switcl 
cago  newspapers,  he  joined  the  t®*"  .leaning  brands  is  bj 

Chicago  bureau  of  the  Associ-  special  cross-tabmations 
ated  Press,  later  had  a  job  as  the  last  two  reports.  Brand  < 
literary  and  supervising  director  reported  for  bread,  ( 

of  Essanay  Film  Co.,  served  in  cereal,  hot  cereal,  cleansers 
World  War  I  as  a  captain  in  the  scourers,  coffee,  dog  food,  f 
Signal  Corps,  and  rejoined  AP  mixes,  packaged  flour,  shor 
in  the  San  Francisco  office  in  ^  including  lard  and  o 

1922.  margarine)  flake  and  granuli 

He  was  a  cable  editor  in  New  ®nnp,  laundry  bar  soap,  t< 
York,  chief  of  the  Tokyo  bureau, 

1925-29  and  of  the  Moscow  bu¬ 
reau,  1930-31.  His  associates  say 
he  should  have  a  medal:  He  was 
a  foreign  correspondent,  serving 
in  both  Japan  and  Russia,  and 
never  wrote  a  book. 

He  has  been  a  top  AP  financial 
writer  since  1931. 


Dallas,  Tex. — Eight  hundred 
Dallas  News  and  News-ownedI 
WFAA  employes  held  the  an¬ 
nual  “Round  Table”  picnic  re-1 
cently  in  Vickery  Park.  E.  M.j 
(Ted)  Dealey,  president,  and; 
other  executives  attended. 


Column  Inspires 
Drive-In  Churches 

Denver,  Colo.  —  “Mrs.  Molly 
toyfield.’’  the  feature  column 
in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Sews,  which  handles  community 
problems  some  days  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems  of  romance  or 
charity  on  others,  has  another 
successful  promotion  to  her 
credit. 

An  unidentified  woman.  Mrs. 

A.  W.,  asked  Mrs.  Mayfield  why, 
when  there  were  drive-in  thea¬ 
ters,  could  not  there  also  be 
drive  in  churches. 

Within  a  few  days,  John  M. 

Wolfberg,  president  of  a  com¬ 
pany  which  operates  two  drive- 
in  theaters,  offered  use  of  both 
theaters,  and  power  for  micro¬ 
phones  and  individual  car 
speakers,  while  the  Denver 
Council  of  Churches  assigned 
two  pastors  to  conduct  non¬ 
sectarian  services.  No  collec¬ 
tions  are  taken. 
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was  unconditionally  meritorious. 

Miss  Flanagan,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Minneapolis  Civic  Theater,  for¬ 
merly  was  active  with  the  Des 
Moines  civic  theater  group  be¬ 
fore  she  came  to  Minneapolis. 
She  majored  in  dramatics  at 
Drake  university. 

Theatrical  Experts 
Mrs.  Luther  also  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Civic  The¬ 
ater.  For  her  portrayal  of  Eliza- 

, _ _  beth  Barrett  in  “The  Barretts  of 

■naturally — the  Wimpole  Street.”  she  won  the 
ig  out  a  news-  civic  theater  award  for  the  best 
to  make  the  performance  of  the  1946-47  sea¬ 
son. 

Miss  Foley  has  trod  the  boards 
in  both  Minneapolis  and  San 
Francisco.  On  the  west  coast, 
she  played  the  lead  in  the  Civic 
Theater’s  “Chicken  Every  Sun¬ 
day.” 

Mrs.  Stafford’s  theatrical  ex¬ 
perience  goes  back  some  years. 
Virginia,  who  writes  a  travel- 
food-and-miscellaneous  column 
for  the  woman’s  page,  appeared 
on  the  professional  stage  with 

The  crew  put  the  bite  on  Hen-  considerable  success.  Later,  she 
nepin  County  Sheriff  Ed  Ryan  went  into  newspaper  work  via 
to  join  the  cast.  too.  He  plays  ”*  ' 

Sheriff  Pinky  Hartman.  Five 
other  parts  were  taken  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regular  Old  Log  cast. 

All  women  in  the  play,  with 
exception  of  Mollie  the  tart, 
were  cast  in  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  office. 

Everybody  Works 

Scripts  were  run  off  by  office 
stenographers.  Rehearsals  were 
held  daily  in  the  newspaper 
building.  The  newspaper  thes- 
pians  gave  up  week-ends  to  go 
out  to  the  theater  itself  to  re¬ 
hearse.  Not  an  uncommon  sight 
in  the  city  room  was  one  re¬ 
porter  “throwing”  lines  to  an¬ 
other.  to  brush  up  on  cues. 

Cam.e  opening  night  for  the 
bawdy,  raucous  picture  of  news¬ 
paper  life  in  Chicago  of  the 
1920’s. 

As  the  curtain  went  up,  there 
at  the  table  in  the  criminal 
courts  press  room  sat  the  poker- 
playing  quartet:  Bob  Murphy, 

Star  movie  critic  and  feature 
writer:  Bower  Hawthorne,  Trib¬ 
une  city  editor;  George  Rice,  of 
the  Star  copy  desk,  and  Brad 
Morison,  Jr.,  of  the  promotion 
department. 

Also  on  stage  were  George 
Guise,  Star  city  editor  playing 
Reporter  McCue,  and  Dick  Klee- 
man,  the  harmonica-p  laying 
scribe.  Sherman,  alias  Ben- 
singer.  slipped  in  and  imme¬ 
diately  cleared  his  desk  of  the 
debris  left  by  the  other  horrid 
newspapermen,  and  sprayed  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  telephone. 

As  the  production  unfolded, 
others  who  appeared  before  the 
footlights,  with  only  a  normal 
amount  of  stage  fright,  in¬ 
cluded: 

Virginia  Safford,  Star  column¬ 
ist:  Barbara  Flanagan,  Tribune 
reporter;  Joe  Seeger,  Star  mar¬ 
kets  writer;  Margaret  Foley,  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  Minnesota  Poll; 

Sally  Luther,  women’  page 
writer,  and  Seymour. 

To  make  things  even,  Sher¬ 
man  gave  his  review  space  after 
opening  night  to  a  member  of 
the  regular  Old  Log  Cast,  who 
had  himself  been  at  the  mercies 
of  Minneapolis  critics.  Even  to' 
that  observer,  the  performance 


*Front  Page  *  Comes  Alive 
With  Genuine  Newsmen 


By  David  B.  Dreiman 

MINiJeAPOLIS — John  K.  Sher-  Bensinger, 
man  admits  that,  to  some  ex-  porter.” 
tent  at  least,  it  is  his  fault.  There  th 

But  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  awhile.  Vi 
Sunday  Tribune  drama  critic  v  e  n  t  i  o  n  i 
has  been  forgiven  and,  in  fact,  busine.ss  of 
warmly  clasped  to  the  collective  paper  com 
bosom  of  his  newspaper  col-  production 
leagues  as  well  as  the  theater-  at  last  the  i 
going  public  and  a  summer  the-  fixed, 
atrical  troupe.  Seymour 

It  was  a  casual  suggestion  Ihe  Burns  i 
made  half  in  jest,  last  May,  that  that  point 
brouglit  the  Hetch-McArthur  balled. 

play  “The  Front  Page”  to  life  Sherman - - 

last  week,  with  a  cast  of  real,  additional  talent.  Before  he 
live  newspapermen  handling  satisfi 
most  of  the  roles.  une  s 

The  production,  staged  by  the 
Old  Log  theater,  a  summer  rep- 
ertory  group  at  Lake  Minne¬ 
tonka.  has  been  playing  for  a 
full  week  to  packed  houses.  Pub¬ 
lic  reaction  has  been  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  there  is  talk  now  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  play  into  town,  with  the 
same  cast,  for  an  extended  run 
later  at  a  large  legitimate  house, 
the  proceeds  going  to  charity. 

Why  Not? 

It  all  started  when  Don  Stolz, 
director  of  the  Old  Log  theater, 
dropped  into  Sherman’s  office 
last  spring  to  discuss  the  sea¬ 
son’s  plays. 

The  critic  explains  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events  that  followed 
thus: 

“I  suggested  they  include  the 
Hecht-McArthur  play  in  their 
schedule,  and  as  a  teaser  I  asked 
why  didn’t  they  spot  a  couple 
working  newspapermen  in  some 
of  the  roles. 

“I  told  Stolz  that  I  thought 
our  executive  editor,  Gideon 
Seymour,  probably  would  do  the 
role  of  Walter  Burns,  the  blus¬ 
tering  and  conniving  managing 
editor  in  the  blay.  I  knew  Gid 
liked  the  whole  play  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  role  of  Burns. 

“I  even  went  so  far  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  I  might  be  able  to  do 


They  Cancel  Out 
One  Source  of  Trouble 

When  production  goes  sour,  heads  quickly  come 
together  to  figure  out  the  cause.  Some  will 
think  this  and  some  will  say  that.  But  if  the 
paper  uses  Certified  Mats,  this  simplifies  the 
problem  and  lets  men  concentrate  on  finding 
where  the  difficulty  really  is. 


Really  ’’hamming  it  up"  is  Vir¬ 
ginia  Safford,  woman's  page  col¬ 
umnist.  who  enacts  a  silly  old 
scrubwoman  in  “The  Front  Page" 
production. 
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Sunday  Paper 
Bumor  Denied 
Id  Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI,  o.  —  After  mull- 
ial  the  idea  for  seven  years, 
Httlbert  Taft,  publisher  of  the 
Ciuinnati  TimesStar,  is  re¬ 
ported  almost  ready  to  launch 
1  Sunday  edition  of  that  even¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

A  Times-Star  executive  de¬ 
nied  the  rumor  that  it  would  go 
Sunday  Sept.  26,  but  admitted 
the  American  Weekly  would 
be  combined  with  a  news  and 
independent  comic  section.  He 
also  revealed  that,  although  the 
Times-Star  has  a  larger  back¬ 
log  of  newsprint  than  any  other 
paper  in  town,  it  still  isn’t  suf- 
Scient  for  a  green  light  now. 

Cincinnati  hasn’t  had  two 
Sunday  newspapers  since  Dec. 
3.  1930,  when  the  Commercial 
Tribune,  controlled  by  the  En¬ 
quirer,  suspended. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  W.  Staab, 
circulation  manager,  announced 
the  Sunday  Enquirer’s  price 
would  jump  from  12  to  15  cents 
effective  Aug.  15.  A  page  one 
box  said  the  change  was  made 
necessary  by  greatly  increased 
costs  of  newsprint,  larger  pay¬ 
rolls  and  higher  printing  and 
distribution  costs.  Carriers 
share  in  the  increase. 

The  Enquirer  went  from  10  to 
12  cents  in  1943. 

A  nickle  still  buys  the  daily 
Enquirer  and  other  local  papers. 
Recently,  Stanley  A.  Ferger, 


Enquirer  advertising  director 
and  brother  of  its  publisher, 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  said  its  daily 
general  ad  rates  would  be  upped 
three  cents  per  agate  line  be¬ 
ginning  Nov.  1.  'The  Post  and 
Times-Star,  evening,  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  do  likewise.  The  other 
classifications  and  the  Enquirer’s 
Sunday  general  rate  will  not  be 
chang^. 

As  the  Times-Star  “marks 
time,’’  Enquirer  executives  are 
making  preparations  to  meet 
this  rumored  competition. 
Everett  M.  Boyd,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  advanced  Jack  Ramey 
from  news  editor  to  Sunday 
editor,  replacing  Dave  Roberts, 
who  is  also  travel  editor,  and 
because  of  frequent  long  dist¬ 
ance  jaunts,  unable  to  give  the 
other  job  required  attention. 
Ramey  came  to  the  Enquirer  in 
1937  as  a  copy  reader,  after 
having  been  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  other  papers. 

Informed  that  the  Enquirer 
planned  to  boost  its  Sunday 
price,  a  Times-Star  official  close 
to  Publisher  Taft,  remarked, 
“We  may  get  out  a  five-cent 
Sunday  sheet — who  knows.” 

The  only  physical  change  at 
the  Times-Star,  to  date,  which 
would  indicate  preparations  for 
a  Sunday  switchover,  consisted 
in  moving  the  library  from  its 
private  inclosure  into  the  city 
room,  releasing  gossip  that  the 
proposed  Sunday  staff  might  be 
located  in  the  former  library. 
’This  change,  however,  brought 
the  explanation  that  the  library 
room  was  to  be  converted  into 
a  television  studio. 


Payne  Buys 
Another  Paper 
In  Carson  City 

Publisher  Wesley  L.  Davis, 
Jr.,  announced  Aug.  13  the  sale 
of  his  Nevada  weekly,  the  Car- 
son  City  Chronicle,  to  George 
H.  Payne,  former  owner  of  the 
San  Jose  News  and  president 
of  Pacific  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Payne  purchased  the  Carson 
City  Nevada  Appeal,  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  the  State, 
on  the  first  of  August  from 
Arthur  N.  Suverkrup  for  an 
undisclosed  sales  price. 

Tlie  new  owner  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  said  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  independent  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
separate  identity  would  con¬ 
tinue. 

Payne  is  also  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  Marysville  (Calif.) 
Appeal-Democrat. 

Odessa.  Tex.,  Sale 

ODESSA,  Tex.  —  The  Odessa 

American  has  been  purchased 
from  the  Ridder  Publications, 
Inc.,  by  the  R.  C.  Hoiles  family, 
V.  L.  Debol  and  associated  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Hoiles  newspapers. 

Debol  will  manage  the  paper 
as  co-publisher  with  Hoiles. 

The  Hoiles  interests  at  pres¬ 
ent  own  the  Pampa  ( Tex. ) 
Daily  News,  Bucyrus  (O.)  Tele¬ 
graph-Forum.  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
New  Journal,  Colorado  Springs 
( Colo. )  Gazette  -  Telegraph, 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal- 


Democrat,  and  Santa  Ana 
( Calif. )  Register. 

Other  Tronsiers 
PASADENA,  Tex.  —  The  Pasa¬ 
dena  Times  will  be  sold  by 
R.  E.  Smith,  Houston  oil  man, 
to  Louis  Newman,  publisher  of 
the  Paris  ( Tenn. )  Parisian, 
Smith  announced.  Smith  previ¬ 
ously  said  the  Pasadena  paper 
paper  would  cease  publication. 

«  «  « 

Stamford,  Tex. —  ’The  Weekly 
Leader,  published  by  the  George 
L.  Inglish  family,  has  been  sold 
to  Roy  M.  Craig,  publisher,  and 
W.  S.  Foster  of  Waco,  co-owner, 
of  Stamford  Weekly  American. 

Cooper  Etheridge,  publisher 
of  the  Houston  (Perry,  Ga.) 
Home  Journal,  has  purchased 
the  Unadilla  (Ga.)  Observer 
from  James  F.  Hollingsworth. 
’The  Observer,  a  weekly  will  be 

published  in  Perry. 

«  «  « 

Porter  Harvey,  publisher  of 
the  Guntersville  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  Guntersville 
Gleam,  bought  the  Marshall 
Times,  a  weekly  published  at 
Guntersville,  from  L.  C.  Stew¬ 
art,  E.  T.  Smeds.  and  S.  L.  Ol¬ 
son  and  will  consolidate  it  with 
his  semi-weekly  Advertiser- 
Gleam. 

*  *  « 

D.  L.  Wells  and  Roy  Martin, 
Winter  (Wis. )  Gazette,  have 
acquired  the  Ojibwa  (Wis.) 
Courier,  previously  owned  by 
the  late  Ben  Faast.  Wells  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Courier 
property. 


Extra  Dividends  From  Brewing 


•  The  relegalization  of  beer  more  than  15  years 
ago  has  contributed  vitally  to  the  national  welfare. 
To  the  public  treasiuies,  it  is  netting  more  than 
$2,500,000  daily  in  taxes.  To  the  national  economy, 
it  has  contributed  by  pouring  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  yearly  through  commercial  channels  in 
the  normal  purchases  of  equipment,  materials, 
supplies  and  services — including  labor — essential 
to  the  business  of  brewing.  And  to  the  average 
American  it  has  provided  a  refreshing,  wholesome 
beverage  that  has  been  a  factor  in  making  ours  a 
temperate  nation. 

And  then  there  are  extra  dividends. 

Foremost  among  these  are  brewed  grains  and 
brewers  yeast,  the  by-products  which  are  recov¬ 
ered  and  put  to  important  uses  after  they  have 
served  their  piupose  in  the  production  of  beer. 

A  good  portion  of  the  grains  used  in  beer  pro¬ 


duction  is  returned  to  the  farms  as  livestock  feed 
and  is  especially  desirable  for  dairy  cattle.  A 
poimd  of  brewers’  dried  grains  supplies  more  than 
twice  as  much  digestible  protein  as  the  original 
barley  grain.  Thus  the  brewed  grains,  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  content,  contribute  to  better  milk  production 
and  help  maintain  our  meat  supply. 

Brewers  yeast,  which  multiplies  during  the  fer¬ 
mentation  process,  is  the  richest  known  natural 
source  of  B  complex  vitamins  and  is  also  high  in 
protein.  It  has  saved  the  lives  of  countless  thou¬ 
sands^  suffering  from  diet  deficiencies.  During  the 
war  it  was  freely  used  in  fortifying  rations  of  our 
armed  forces.  It  is  also  used  as  a  diet  supplement 
for  poultry  and  livestock,  contributing  to  their 
health  and  growth. 

These  are  some  of  the  extra  values  from  beer, 
America’s  beverage  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Bouncer  Fined 
For  Attack  on 
2  Newsmen 

Bai.timore,  Md.  —  Andrew 
Blondheim.  ex  pug  and  night¬ 
club  bouncer,  was  convicted  this 
week  of  assault  on  two  Sunpa- 
pers’  staffers. 

The  newsmen,  a  reporter  and 
photogranher.  were  roughed  up 
by  Blondheim.  who  is  six  feet, 
two  inches  tall  and  weighs  over 
250  pounds.  The  Sun  men  were 
covering  a  phony  holdup  at  the 
downtown  Hanover  Democratic 
Club. 

Blondheim,  with  a  record  of 
25  previous  offenses  ranging 
from  smashing  windows  and  as¬ 
sault  to  gambling,  was  fined  $20 
and  costs  by  Police  Magistrate 
James  R.  Cadden. 

The  charges  were  brought  by 
Police  Captain  John  F.  Keneal.v. 
On  August  19.  it  was  testified, 
the  newspapermen  —  Ralph  J. 
Dohme.  photographer,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Thompson,  Evening  Sun 
reporter — answered  a  police 
hold  up  tip  at  the  club.  The  po¬ 
lice  had  received  an  anonymous 
phone  call  that  a  holdup  was 
being  staged. 

At  the  club,  the  newsmen 
learned  the  call  was  a  hoax. 

Thompson  testified  that  he  saw 
several  policemen  standing  in  a 
barber  shop  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  building.  The  club  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  second  floor. 

Thompson  said  that  he  dis¬ 
played  his  press  card  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  was  permitted  to  go 
upstairs. 

After  questioning  two  police¬ 
men  who  were  in  the  club 
rooms.  Thompson  testified,  he 
was  told  "nothing  doing.” 

At  that  point,  he  said,  he  was 
approached  by  Blondheim  who 
said; 

“All  right,  it's  a  false  alarm 
Get  out." 

“With  that  he  [Thompson 
pointed  to  Blondheim]  grabbed 
me  by  my  right  arm  and  pushed 
me  out  of  the  door,”  Thompson 
testified. 

Thompson  said  that  he  Jater 
went  home  and  was  troubled  by 
a  pain  in  his  stomach. 

Dohme  testified  that  after 
Blondheim  shoved  Thompson 
out  the  door  he  ordered  the  pho¬ 
tographer  out  also. 

He  then  testified  that  Blond¬ 
heim  made  a  threatening  move¬ 
ment  and  that  he  moved  back 
and  raised  his  camera  to  protect 
himself. 

“I  saw  a  fist.”  Dohme  said, 
“dodged  and  received  a  glancing 
blow  on  my  chin.” 

Blondheim  was  fined  $10  and 
costs  in  each  case. 

■ 

SDX  Initiates  Texans 

Fort  Worth.  Tex. — Capt.  Del¬ 
bert  Willis,  on  military  leave 
from  the  Fort  Worth  Press  and 
a  next  year's  Nieman  fellow  at 
Harvard,  was  initiated  into  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity  chapter  here. 

Initiated  at  the  same  time 
were  Mack  Williams  and  Lon¬ 
nie  Hudkins,  both  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram  staff,  and 
Weldon  Owens,  Teague  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  publisher. 


Wayne  U.  Gets 
Peters  Collection 

Detroit,  Mich. — A  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  libraries  of  Wayne 
University  here  is  the  collection 
of  nearly  500  volumes  in  the 
field  of  journalism  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Ralph  L. 
Peters,  former  rotogravure  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Detroit  News,  and 
former  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honorary  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity,  who  died  in 
1944. 

Collected  over  a  period  of  14 
years  while  Mr.  Peters  was  ed¬ 
itor  of  Quill,  official  publication 
of  SDX,  the  books  consist  of 
histories,  memoirs,  biographies, 
and  technical  studies  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Mr.  Peters’  term  as  the  fra¬ 
ternity’s  president  was  in  1937- 
38.  He  was  on  the  Detroit  News 
staff  from  1927  until  his  death. 

Trip  Bolsters 
McCormick's 
Estimate  of  U.  S. 

Chicago — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  is  back  in  his  office  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Tower — 
glad  to  be  home  again  after  his 
10.000-mile  trip  in  a  converted 
B-17  bomber  to  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

“I  think  America  is  four  times 
as  important  as  I  thought  be¬ 
fore  I  left.”  he  commented  to 
interviewers.  “It  Is  10  times 
as  important  as  the  average  man 
thinks,  and  100  times  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  average  New  Yorker 
thinks.” 

"In  England,”  he  said,  “an  in¬ 
ternational  crowd  of  social 
climbers  have  control.  They 
belittle  us. 

“American  public  opinion  is 
not  represent^  by  the  striped 
pants  boys.  I  think  I  succeeded 
in  putting  before  Europeans  the 
American  point  of  view  as  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  the  Wall  Street 
boys.” 

Col.  McCormick  was  proud  of 
American  newsmen  abroad, 
whom  he  called  “supreme.”  He 
added  that  it  is  “heartbreaking” 
to  find  so  little  news  in  most 
European  newspapers  with  the 
result  that  Europeans  are  inade¬ 
quately  informed. 

■ 

City  Issues  Report 
In  Newspaper  Style 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — The  annual 
city  report  in  this  city  had 
plenty  of  newspaper  background 
in  its  preparation  and  final  ap¬ 
pearance. 

It  was  published  in  the  style 
of  a  tabloid  newspaper  with  the 
headline  calling  attention  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  city. 
It  was  distributed  with  the 
Berkshire  Daily  Eagle  to  every 
home.  It  had  been  prepared  by 
William  D.  Haylon,  a  former 
newspaperman  and  now  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  General  Electric. 

Scattered  through  the  report 
were  city  items  and  obituaries 
with  direct  reference  to  the 
city’s  fiscal  year. 


E.  L.  Gaylord/ 
Vance  Named  in 
Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Le- 
land  S.  Vance  became  business 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Edward  L.  Gay¬ 
lord  was  named  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  effective  Aug.  16,  upon 


E.  L.  Gaylord  Vance 

resignation  of  Edgar  T.  Bell, 
who  had  been  associated  with 
the  company  since  1915. 

Vance  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  almost  25  years  and  started 
as  a  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  in  October,  1923.  He  has 
served  in  the  display  advertising 
department,  with  WKY,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company’s  radio  station, 
and  was  head  of  the  Mistletoe 
Express,  a  subsidiary  company, 
before  being  named  assistant 
business  manager.  Vance  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
in  1944  and  has  been  active  in 
management  of  the  company 
since. 

Edmund  Gaylord,  son  of  the 
publisher,  E.  K.  Gaylord,  has 
been  in  the  administrative  offices 
since  leaving  military  service  in 
1946.  He  was  elected  director 
of  the  company  in  1946  and  in 
January.  1948,  was  named  vice- 
president. 

Bell,  a  native  of  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  joined  the  company  in  1915 
as  an  advertising  representative 
for  the  Farmer  Stockman,  the 
company’s  agricultural  maga¬ 
zine.  He  was  active  in  establish¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the 
company’s  WKY  radio  station 
and  other  radio  properties. 

Bell’s  immediate  plans  for  the 
future  cannot  be  divulged,  he 
said,  but  will  be  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  field  of  radio. 

The  administrative  changes 
were  announced  by  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord.  president  of  the  company, 
which  publishes  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City  Times 
and  the  Farmer  Stockman,  and 
operates  Mistletoe  Express  and 
radio  stations  WKY,  Oklahoma 
Citv.  KLZ.  Denver  and  KVOR, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

■ 

Book  Marks  60th  Year 

A  16-  by  11-inch  book,  strong¬ 
ly  featuring  photographs  and 
woodcuts,  both  in  stories  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent, 
marking  its  60th  anniversary. 
The  edition  is  photo-offset  on 
book  stock. 

Some  of  the  scenes  were 
scratchboard  etchings. 

The  book  Is  dedicated  to  Dr. 
M.  E.  Spratlin,  educator. 


Atom  Ne-ws 

continued  from  page  50 

diminutive  size.  The  circuit,  us¬ 
ing  one  Victoreen  V-32  tube,  is 
the  simplest  electronic  circuit 
possible  for  radiation  work  and 
gives  high  sensitivity.  The  com- 
p.ete,  o  n  e  -  u  n  i  t  instrument 
weighs  four  pounds  two  ounces, 
and  is  carried  with  a  pistol  grip! 
Exclusive  of  chamber  and  han¬ 
dle,  its  dimensions  are  three 
inches  wide,  six  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  five  inches 
high. 

Thus,  granting  that  such  an  in¬ 
strument  would  be  useful  to  the 
scientist  or  physicist  working 
with  beta  and  gamma  radiation, 
such  advance  notice  of  Its  speci¬ 
fications  might  be  of  importance 
and  value. 

Scientific  Pomphlets 

Another  pamphlet  in  the  field 
of  instrument  inventions  is:  "A 
Simple  Carbon  Dioxide  Vapor 
Pressure  Thermometer,”  by  Hol- 
ger  C.  Anderson.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  mainly  useful  for  diffi¬ 
cult  measurement  of  tempera¬ 
tures  near  the  dry-ice  point, 
and  both  construction  and  tech¬ 
niques  are  given. 

Medical  students  might  find 
Document  No.  MDDC-1237  inter¬ 
esting.  It  describes  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  rats  and  guinea 
pigs  exposed  to  radioactive 
beryllium.  Publication  MDDC- 
1234  gives  preliminary  data  on 
rat  feeding  with  beryllium. 
Written  by  Drs.  Eiliott  A.  May¬ 
nard.  William  L.  Downs  and 
Harold  C.  Hodge  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  it  contains  re¬ 
markable  information  on  control 
of  growth  in  the  rats  fed  with 
beryllium  sulfate  and  beryllium 
carbonate.  Complete.y  inhibited 
growth  caused  some  mortality, 
and  a  rickets-like  condition  oc¬ 
curred.  Return  to  stock  diet 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  in¬ 
gestion  of  Be  salt  allowed  rapid 
but  not  complete  growth  re¬ 
covery. 

Although  the  authors  do  not 
presume  to  discuss  the  question, 
this  inquiry  immediately  comes 
to  mind:  could  the  beryllium 
growth-control  experiments  be 
useful  to  men  now  studying  con¬ 
trol  of  “wild-growth”  cancer? 

Other  Interesting  Titles 

Here  are  some  other  titles 
that  appeared  possibly  interest¬ 
ing  to  scientific  readers: 

MDDC-1602  —  Electric  Time 
Switch  for  Closing  Circuits  at 
Accurately  Regular  Intervals; 
MDDC-1304 — Some  Engineering 
and  Economic  Aspects  of  Nu¬ 
clear  Energy;  MDI^-1414 — Lab¬ 
oratory  Handling  of  Radioacflve 
Material;  MDDC-1226— Physical 
Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Autoradiographs.  (Etcetera.) 

The  green-backed  “Selected 
Bibliography  on  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy,”  compiled  by  the  Technical 
Information  Division,  Oak 
Ridge,  and  retaiiing  at  15  cents, 
should  also  be  of  value  to  the 
general  science  student. 

All  the  above  publications 
may  be  had  by  application  to 
United  States  Atomic  Energy 
(Commission,  Documents  Sales 
Agency,  P.O.  Box  62,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  A  minimal  charge,  from 
5  to  15  cents,  usually,  is  made. 
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Mrs.  Macmillan 
Dies  at  102 

Washington  —  Mrs.  Mary 
Parks  Macmillan,  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  in  the  Reconstruction 
period  after  the  Civil  War,  died 
last  week  at  the  age  of  102  in 
her  Washington  home. 

Widow  of  Flavious  Macmillan, 
a  onetime  newspaper  publisher 
in  the  Middlewest,  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
millan  served  as  reporter,  copy- 
reader,  proofreader  and  type¬ 
setter  in  her  early  newspaper 
career.  Her  husband's  paper 
was  in  Crocker  City,  Kansas. 

A  keen  observer  during  her 
early  life,  she  could  give  vivid 
accounts  of  Indian  raids,  prairie 
fires,  buffalo  hunts  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  pioneers. 
Mrs.  Macmillan  was  born  July 
10,  1846,  in  Summit  Township, 
Wis.,  the  granddaughter  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Warham  Parks,  a  noted  Rev- 
olutionary  officer. 


More  than  200,000 


IRWIN  BARBOUR.  55,  veteran 
editor  and  syndicate  mam  re¬ 
cently.  He  was  West  Coast 
manager  for  McClure  Syndicate 
and  general  sales  manager  for 
Acme  Colorprint  Co.,  San  Bern¬ 
ardino,  Calif  He  was  one  time 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Pott. 

Albert  Boucher,  50,  former 
assistant  circulation  manner  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  recently  in  San  Carlos, 

Calif. 

Mrs.  Jean  Cowcill  Comer- 
ford,  78,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Los  Altos  (Calif.)  Times, 
recently.  She  began  her  career 
on  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World- 
Herald,  was  also  on  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean,  became  a 
Bro^way  actress  and  was  an 
associate  of  Charles  Frohman 
and  Tony  Pastor. 

Oscar  Curley,  50,  advertising 
director  of  the  Dubuque  (la.) 

Telegraph  Herald  for  the  last 
15  years.  Aug.  12.  Previously 
he  was  with  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
joumalTimes. 

Howard  F.  Eyster,  74,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  York  (Pa.) 

Ditpatch,  Aug.  10.  Eyster  start¬ 
ed  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Dispatch  in  1901.  For  a  few 
years  he  worked  in  Harrisburg 
and  Rochester,  but  went  back  to 
York  as  business  manager  of  the 
Dispatch  in  1918. 

Ralph  Call,  41,  Chicago  Daily 
Hews  financial  editor,  recently. 

He  also  had  conducted  the 
"Personalities  Plus”  column.  He 
joined  the  Daily  News  in  1927. 

Robert  Norman  Hubner,  37, 
former  San  Francisco  News 
shipping  reporter,  author  of 
The  Fabulous  People,”  re¬ 
cently.  He  began  on  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  ( Calif. )  Bee  and  had 
worked  also  for  the  Tokyo 
(Japan)  Times. 

Joseph  K.  Irving,  Jr.,  66, 

formerly  managing  editor  of  _ 

the  Lynchburg  (Va. )  News  and  cently. 
Doily  Advance  and  connected  Curi 
with  the  newspaper  recently  as  tnanag 
editorial  writer,  Aug.  11.  He  ^ee  (\ 
began  as  a  reporter  on  the  guage 
Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dispatch.  tireme 
J.  Glenn  Jordon,  46,  telegraph  Chai 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  mer  r 
(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press,  re-  staff  c 
cently.  Survivors  include  his  Herald 
widow,  Mrs.  Laura  Jordon,  ed-  N.  Y. 
itor  of  the  News-Free  Press 
business  page. 

Ronald  Kenvyn,  63,  colorful 
West  Coast  newspaperman  and 
Vancouver, 


TELEPHONE  EMPLOYEES 


ARE  BUYING 


TELEPHONE  STOCK 


liiEY  work  for  the  Telephone  Company 
and  they  are  buying  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  stock  through 
regular  payments  out  of  wages  —  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  special  company  offer. 

They  are  your  friends  and  neighbors  in 
the  telephone  business  —  home  town  folks 
who  may  lit  e  right  next  door  or  across  the 
street.  You  11  find  them  in  countless  cities, 
towns  and  rural  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  are  acquiring  a  stake  in  the 
business. 

These  men  and  women  employees  are 
part  of  the  capitalists  —  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  from  all  walks  of  life  —  whose 
savings  make  it  possible  for  America  to  have 
the  finest  telephone  service  in  the  world. 


poet,  recently  at  _ _ 

B.  C.  In  1907  he  joined  the 

Vancouver  Daily  Province,  and 

was  its  managing  editor  from 

1924  to  1938.  His  first  assign-  Iff  * 

ment  was  on  the  Newport  HiHb|Hh|plta 

(England)  Argus.  •  1 

Elmer  Guerry  Luter,  54,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  BMplHlHIM 
2S  years,  recently.  He  had 
worked  on  the  San  Antonio  ■MM'VjMM 
(Tex.)  Light  and  Express  and  H^AJUUiJh 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter- 

BWMVPIW 

Miss  Daisy  Nurney,  for  35  SSSBBSS 
years  bureau  chief  in  Suffolk 
for^&e  iVor/oIlc  (  Va.)  Virginian- 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  21,  1948 
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ITU  Insists  Employers 
‘Out  to  Break  Union’ 


ITU  Convention 


MILWAUKEE,  Wis.  —  Criticism 

of  the  ITU’s  policy  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  was  voiced  by 
Thomas  P.  Henry,  Jr.,  Detroit, 
president  of  the  union  employ¬ 
er’s  section  of  Printing  Indus¬ 
try  of  America,  at  the  Monday 
session  here  of  the  ITU  conven¬ 
tion. 

Henry's  remarks,  represent¬ 
ing  the  sole  statement  for  em¬ 
ployers  at  the  convention, 
caused  both  President  woodruff 
Randolph  and  Gerhart  P.  Van 
Arkel.  ITU  counsel,  to  take  is¬ 
sue  with  the  guest  speaker. 

Henry  opened  in  a  friendly 
vein,  stating:  “We  should  like 
to  say  here  and  now,  finally  and 
definitely,  that  the  union  em¬ 
ployer’s  section  is  not  interested 
in  breaking  up  the  ITU  or  any 
other  union.” 

Viewing  the  past  year’s 
stormy  relations  with  ITU, 
Henry  reminded  the  delegates 
that  PIA  had  urged  a  conference 
with  ITU  leaders,  looking 
toward  a  “meeting  of  the 
minds”  before  ITU  adopted  a 
policy  of  “no  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.” 

“We  did  not  know  what  the 
following  year  would  bring.” 
he  continued.  “If  we  had 
known,  perhaps  the  ITU  would 
not  have  plunged  into  an  all- 
out  war  against  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  in  which  both  management 
and  labor  were  to  be  the  vic¬ 
tims.” 

Strikes  Cost  Millions 

“Irrespective  of  what  you  may 
think  of  the  NLRB  or  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law,  it  should  be  clear 
to  you  that  the  forces  of  law  and 
public  opinion  which  made  the 
law  are  opposed  to  the  policy 
which  you  have  adopted.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  it  has  cost  the 
ITU  members  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  strike  benefits,  le¬ 
gal  expenses,  and  lost  wages. 
We  niake  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  cost  the  employers 
at  least  as  much.” 

Henry  said  the  union’s  policy, 
resulting  in  strikes  and  slow¬ 
downs,  has  dislocated  some  of 
the  major  centers  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  industry  and 
has  put  present  printing  proc¬ 
esses  and  the  men  who  operate 
them  on  trial. 

Van  Arkel,  scheduled  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  litigations  involving 
ITU,  answered  Henry’s  assertion 
that  PIA  was  not  out  to  break 
up  the  union,  by  recalling  the 
PIA  case  before  NLRB  “brought 
by  and  prosecuted  by  PIA.” 

Trial  Examiner  Howard  Mey¬ 
ers  had  found,  said  Van  Arkel, 
that  “ITU’s  insistence  that  an 
employer  surrender  the  right  to 
hire  and  fire  whom  he  pleases 
is  illepl.” 

PIA’s  attorney,  in  his  excep¬ 
tions  to  Meyer’s  report,  voic^ 
no  disagreement  with  this  posi¬ 
tion,  Van  Arkel  contended,  ask¬ 
ing  Henry: 

“Does  PIA  agree  with  it,  and 
if  so  does  it  not  open  up  op¬ 
portunity  for  union  busting  in 
the  entire  printing  industry?” 

Randolph  stated  that  PIA  had 
“apparently”  been  following  the 


course  laid  down  by  its  lawyers. 

“Unfortunately,  the  objectives 
of  his  attorneys  are  not  the 
same  as  the  objectives  that  he 
expresses  to  us  here  today,”  said 
Randolph.  “My  only  sugges¬ 
tion  to  him  is  to  find  out  from 
his  own  attorneys  just  where 
they  are  going,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  if  he  finds  it  out,  he 
will  change  attorneys  or  change 
their  direction.” 

Randolph  recalled  that  both 
PIA  and  ANPA  only  offered  an 
arbitration  agreement,  following 
the  Cleveland  convention  of 
ITU. 

“Neither  the  ANPA  nor  the 
PIA  has  any  authority  over  in¬ 
dividual  members  on  bargaining 
matters,”  he  said.  “That  is  not 
only  a  part  of  their  structure, 
but  it  is  one  that  they  don’t 
want  to  desert.” 

The  ITU  president  also  took 
exception  to  Henry’s  remark 
that  ITU  had  been  engaged  in 
a  “no-collective  bargaining”  pol¬ 
icy.  Randolph  declared  the 
union  has  a  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  policy  which  required  its 
members  to  bargain  in  good 
faith.  * 

“I  want  to  say,”  added  Ran¬ 
dolph.  “that  those  employers 
who  have  gotten  along  with  us 
during  this  year  without  trying 
to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  on 
us,  and  without  having  their 
lawyers  try  to  disrupt  us 
through  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  procedure — those 
friendly  employers  that  have 
gone  along  and  raised  wages 
in  spite  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  we  were  en¬ 
titled  to  it.  have  an  investment 
in  good  will  in  this  organization 
that  will  stand  for  many  and 
many  a  year.” 

Randolph  also  declared  that 
any  time  PIA  or  ANPA  have 
any  committees  appointed  “with 
any  particular  responsibility 
with  any  particular  authority  to 
do  any  kind  of  business  with  us. 
we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them.” 

He  referred  to  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  and  himself,  where¬ 
in  Dale  congratulated  him  upon 
his  re-election  and  expressed 
hope  that  ITU-ANPA  relations 
should  improve  during  the  next 
two  years. 

“I  replied  that  if  he  had  any¬ 
thing  specific  in  his  mind  I 
would  be  glad  to  entertain  it,” 
said  Randolph. 

■ 

Clarence  Ousley,  84, 
Dies  in  Forth  Worth 

Clarence  Ousley,  84,  noted 
Texas  newspaperman,  died  at 
Fort  Worth.  Aug.  5.  He  is 
credited  with  founding  the  old 
Fort  Worth  Record  in  1903  and 
served  as  editor  until  1913.  It 
was  merged  with  the  present- 
day  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Ousley  was  with  the  Galves¬ 
ton  Tribune  during  the  flood  of 
1900,  and  is  remembered  for  his 
coverage  of  the  disaster. 


continued  from  page  5  \ 

No.  16,  whose  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  on  strike  since  * 
Nov.  24,  had  shown  its  ability  ^ 
to  continue  on  strike  for  an  in-  ' 
definite  period.  < 

“To  date  the  only  large  em-  ^ 
ployer  organization  holding  out  ' 
for  union  wrecking  contracts  > 
are  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub-  ' 
Ushers  Association  and  the  Al¬ 
lied  Printing  Employers  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Philadelphia,”  he  con-  i 
tinned.  “It  still  requires  pa-  ’ 
tience,  fortitude  and  money  to 
carry  on  this  fundamental  fight. 
There  must  be  no  slackening  of 
our  efforts.  ' 

“On  the  other  hand,  there 
must  be  an  intensification  of 
our  efforts  if  we  are  to  convince 
those  employers  who  have  wil-  ' 
fully  and  purposely  discarded 
the  services  of  our  members  for 
cheaper  types  of  production  or 
for  sub  standard  conditions,  that 
such  a  course  does  not  pay. 

“It  is  our  determination  to 
win  the  strikes  and  lockouts 
now  in  progress  regardless  of 
size  or  place,  and  regardless  of 
time  or  expense.  We  can  sup¬ 
ply  an  unfair  employer  with 
enough  competition  of  various 
kinds  to  make  his  unfair  oper¬ 
ation  much  less  profitable  than 
he  calculated  when  he  dispensed 
with  our  members. 

To  Assist  New  Papers 

“That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  will  start  a  news¬ 
paper  in  every  jurisdiction 
where  we  have  a  strike  or  lock¬ 
out,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
can  supply  the  mechanical 
equipment  and  the  mechanical 
know-how  for  the  operation  of 
another  newspaper  where  other 
businessmen  would  like  to  enter 
that  field. 

“Our  unions  in  Canada  have 
proved  to  the  Southam  Com¬ 
pany  that  it  is  not  profitable  to 
fight  the  unions.  It  has  not 
been  profitable  to  us  either,  but 
it  is  industrial  warfare  forced 
upon  us  and  we  will  carry  on 
as  long  as  necessary.” 

Randolph  revealed  that  ben¬ 
efits  and  special  assistance  paid 
to  support  striking  and  locked- 
out  members  of  Chicago  Local 
16  from  Nov.  24,  1947  to  July  20, 
1948,  totaled  $3,471,538.57.  The 
job  shop  strike  in  Philadelphia 
has  cost  the  union  $741,518.63. 
The  cost  of  benefits  in  New 
York  over  a  two-week  period 
amounted  to  $254,350.85. 

Randolph  asserted  that  “ex¬ 
cept  as  compelled  by  law  or 
injunction,  the  officers  have 
taken  no  backward  step  in 
maintaining  union  laws  or  con¬ 
ditions.” 

He  declared  the  ITU  is  a  law- 
abiding  organization,  adding 
“Our  determination  to  abide  by 
the  law  is  stated  in  our  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  policy.  We  have 
followed  that  policy  so  far  as 
we  have  been  permitted  to  do 
so  with  the  result  that  the  ITU 
today  stands  stronger  and  even 
with  increased  membership 
over  a  year  ago.” 

Reese  J.  Highfield,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Akron  ( O. )  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  182,  was 
severely  censured  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  delegates, 
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after  a  long  discussion  concem. 
ing  a  protest  over  the  credo 
tials  committee’s  recommend, 
tions  that  he  retain  his  seat  a 
a  delegate. 

Highfield  came  here  as  a  dub 
elected  delegate  from  the  Akrot 
local,  although  his  seating  » 
the  convention  was  challenget 
at  the  opening  session  SaturtUj 
He  was  accused  of  signing 
contract  with  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  without  authorizatiot 
from  the  local  union,  and  of  bt 
traying  the  ITU  through  hii 
testimony  at  the  NLRB  hear 
ing  in  Chicago  last  January  k 
the  ANPA  case. 

When  the  credentials  commit 
tee  recommended  he  retain  hij 
seat,  despite  the  protest  of  j 
Chicago  delegate,  the  delegates 
sought  to  reverse  the  recom 
mendations  of  the  committee 
Delegate  after  delegate  arose  to 
condemn  Highfield. 

Row  Over  Highfield 
It  was  only  after  Joseph 
Rhoden  of  Chicago  and  Presi 
dent  Randolph  pleaded  with  the 
delegates  to  uphold  the  creden 
tials  committee’s  report  that  the 
delegates  agreed  to  accept  it 
Spearheading  t  h  e  attack 
against  Highfield  was  his  fellow 
delegate  Joseph  Costello  of  Ak 
ron.  Costello  introduced  toe 
resolution  adopted  unanimously 
by  voice  vote,  accusing  High 
field  of  “giving  aid  and  succor 
to  the  enemy.” 

Delegates  were  warned  not  to 
unseat  Highfield  for  fear  of  un 
favorable  publicity  from  such 
an  action. 

Randolph  placed  responsibility 
on  the  Akron  local  for  electing 
him  a  convention  delegate,  say¬ 
ing:  “Democracy  is  not  per¬ 

fect.  It  sometimes  makes  mis¬ 
takes.  Perhaps  if  you  had  ig 
nored  him  completely,  it  would 
be  more  effective  than  to  give 
him  all  this  publicity.” 

Highfield  was  not  present  dur 
ing  the  deliberation  concerning 
his  right  to  sit  as  a  delegate. 

Earlier  on  Wednesday  the 
delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
“bitterly  resenting  Senator  Taft's 
attempt  to  bludgeon  attorneys 
for  the  NLRB  into  seeking  i 
contempt  citation  in  a  case 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
federal  court,  thus  violating  aU 
principles  of  fair  play  and  de 
cency.” 

The  resolution  was  based  upon 
a  story  carried  by  the  Nett 
York  Times,  Aug.  14.  that  Sen 
ator  Taft  “at  the  urging  of  some 
newspaper  publishers”  h  as 
called  upon  government  om 
cials  to  bring  contempt  of  court 
action  against  the  I'TU  and  its 
officers. 

The  resolution  called  upon 
President  Truman  to  “invest: 

( Continued  on  page  59) 

PROMOTIOHliAH 

We  want  an  able,  alert,  imatrin- 
ative  youinr  man.  around  thirty, 
who  would  like  to  move  from  the 
newH  or  adveriiMiinr  aide  of  a  pmmier 
paiHT  to  a  hiistlinsr  nielroiwlitaii 
newspaiM-r  prumotioii  (lep.-iriment. 
MiiHt  able  to  write  lively  <^0^ 
niaiiitaiii  a  etead.v  flow  of  iileiw.  M 
tliorouirh.  .mil  willinir  to  work  hard. 
Good  ealary.  unusually  pleasant 
plai-e  to  work,  and  a  boundless 
opportunity.  Xew-s  or  advertisinf 
exporienee  a  must.  Sell  yourself  in 
your  letter  like  you  mean  busing. 
Samples  weleonie.  Box  15.JJ. 
EDITOR  &  Pl'BLISHER. 


ffovi/  io  relax 
iJhou^h  'feoed  iy  deadlines 
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_  ^  _  goes  about  the  “strenuous  but 

Of  Toronto  Dmlv  P^epant  ...  a  your  sadistically 

1  wlWlilW  inclined  .  .  .  pursuit  of  trapping" 

TWONTO,  Ont. — Court  decision  them: 
og  legal  technicalities  in  the  “Around  February  you  sidle 
s^ement  of  the  Toronto  Eve-  to  your  victim,  preferably  in 
niiij  Telegram  estate  was  an-  a  bar,  where  the  man  is  relaxed 
nounced  here  Aug.  16.  and  off  guard.  You  announce 

It  was  ruled  that  the  trustees  that  you'd  like  a  guest  column 
of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chll-  from  him  in  the  summer  and  in 
dren  are  entitled  to  have  “paid  the  next  breath  assure  him  that 
and  assigned  to  them  forthwith  you’re  not  leaving  till  August, 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  The  gap  between  February  and 
the  rest  and  residue  of  the  August  is  so  great  that  he  im- 
capital  of  the  John  Ross  Robert-  mediately  declares  he'd  be  de- 
son  estate,  and  to  have  paid  and  lighted,  old  fellow,  and  how 
assigned  to  them  the  proceeds  about  a  drink?  • 

of  the  sale  of  the  unrealized  “Comes  July.  You  telephone 
Evening  Telegram  business  and  your  man  and  remind  him  of  his 
any  real  property  as  such  as-  February  promise.  A  note  of 
sets  are  respectively  sold.”  distress  is  immediately  evident ' 

The  court  also  ruled  that  the  in  his  voice.  'Really,  old  man.’  I 
profits  of  the  Telegram  business,  he  says,  'I  didn’t  realize  I’d  be 
after  the  death  of  the  last  sur-  so  busy.  My  publishers  insist  I 
vivor  of  the  widow  and  both  finish  my  book  and  then  there 
sons  of  John  Ross  Robertson,  are  magazine  commitments.  . 
and  the  income  arising  from  the  “You  remind  him  that  a 
assets  of  the  estate  should  go  to  promise  is  a  promise  and  hang 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  up.  Comes  Aug.  1.  You  badger 
(There  is  one  grandson  living.)  him  with  phone  calls,  telegrams, 
“Until  the  Telegram  business  letters.  The  wretch  screams 
is  disposed  of,”  Mr.  Justice  Gale  with  anguish.  He  didn’t  know 
stated  in  his  decision,  “the  writing  a  radio  column  was  so 
profits  therefrom  should  be  paid  difficult.  He  has  to  leave  for 
to  the  appointed  trustees  yearly  Hollywood  day  after  tomorrow, 
after  a  proper  audit  or  at  more  His  wife  is  sick,  probably  dy- 
frequent  intervals  if  the  cir-  ing,  and  he  can’t  leave  her  bed- 
cumstances  permit.”  side.  You  tighten  the  screws. 

trust  fund  is  today  esti-  “Ultimately  the  guest  col- 
mated  at  $8,000,000  and  value  umn  arrives.  In  an  accompany- 
of  the  plant  and  real  estate  at  ing  letter  your  friend  assures 
approximately  $3,000,000.  (Full  you  that  this  is  the  worst  piece 
story  on  Toronto  Telegram  ap-  of  prose  ever  devised  by  man. 
peared  in  E&P,  Aug.  14,  p.  11).  He  begs  you  to  throw  it  away 

and  not  disgrace  him  by  print¬ 
ing  it.  You  read  it  and  discover 
it’s  the  best  thing  the  man  ever 
turned  out  and  infinitely  su¬ 
perior  to  your  own.” 
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Take  closing  dates  and  production  deadlines  in  your 
stride  —  use  Air  Express  to  give  you  more  time  for  every 
job.  This  super-speedy  service  keeps  electros,  printed 
matter,  artwork  and  layouts  moving  at  top  speed. 

Air  Express  is  the  fastest  possible  way  to  ship  or 
receive.  Because  it  goes  on  all  flights  of  the  Scheduled 
Airlines,  you  get  round-the-clock  service.  Pick-up  and 
delivery  included  in  the  low  rates.  Make  it  routine  pro¬ 
cedure  to  specify  Air  Express  service  regularly. 


Six  More  Papers 
Announce  Price  Rise 

Newspaper  price  increases  re¬ 
cently  announced  include  the 
following: 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
Sunday  price  from  12  to  15 
cents;  weekly  rate  for  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  32  to  35  cents. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  now  15  cents  in  the 
Greater  city;  daily  price  un¬ 
changed. 

Home  delivery  price  of  Flint 
(Wch.)  Journal  increased  from 
30  to  35  cents  a  week;  single 
copy  price  remains  at  5  cents. 
Sunday  price  up  from  7  to  10 
cents. 

Othkosh  (WLs. )  Daily  North- 
vMern  home  delivery  price 
raised  to  25  cents  weekly. 

La  Presse  and  La  Patrie, 
Montreal.  Que.,  from  3  to  5 
cents  daily;  Star  put  similar 
increase  into  effect  a  week  earl- 
iw. 


SNPA  Sets  Date 
For  Mechanical  Parle'y 

Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  announces  that 
the  1948  Southern  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern 
Division)  will  be  held  at  the 
Buena  Vista  Hotel.  Biloxi,  Miss., 
Sept.  27-28. 

Luther  Wright,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  is  chairman  on 
arrangements  for  the  conference. 
Executive  Committee  chairman 
is  I.  J.  Gardner,  Jr.,  foreman 
composing  room,  Chattanooga 
( Tenn. )  Times. 
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Specify  Ah  Ecpress-Wbridsjastest  6hippin^  Sei 


•  Low  rates  —  special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.  S. 
towns  and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22, (XX)  off-airline  offices. 

True  case  history:  Advertiser  in  Detroit  has  his  electrotyper  ship 
regularly  by  Air  Express.  Typical  example:  3  lb.  electro  picked  up 
at  6:15  p.m.,  delivered  to  Oakland,  Calif.,  newspaper  3:34  p.m. 
next  day.  2091  miles.  Air  Express  charge  only  $2.01.  Any  weight 
similarly  inexpensive.  Phone  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway 
Express  Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action. 
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SL  Paul  Papers  Post 
Reward  in  Rape  Case 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul 
wipotch  and  Pioneer  Press  are 
ofcring  a  $1,000  reward  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  arrest 
ud  conviction  of  the  slayer  of 
R-year-old  Geraldine  Mingo  of 
Shakopee.  Minn.,  who  was  raped 
and  murdered  here  Aug.  9,  1948. 

The  St.  Paul  city  council 
wmmended  the  papers’  action 
•nd  instructed  the  city  attorney 
to  draft  a  formal  resolution 


*  The  only  journal  giving  lha 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 
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^  W.  Emerson  Reck,  director  of 

public  relations  at  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  since  1940,  has  been 
named  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of 
Wittenberg  Col¬ 
lege,  Spring- 
field,  O.  He  was 
a  reporter  for 
the  Springfield 
News  from  1922 
to  1926,  served 
as  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  for  11 
years  and  was 
first  managing 
Reck  editor  of  the 

Fremont  ( O. ) 
Morning  Guide.  He  has  been  in 
public  relations,  an  author,  and 
teacher. 

Hal  Foust,  Chicago  Tribune 
foreign  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many,  has  returned  to  his  old 
desk  as  Tribune  automobile  ed¬ 
itor.  Foust  was  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  with  Ninth  Army  and 
reported  the  war  guilt  trials 
in  Nurenberg. 

Larry  Rue,  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  being 
shifted  from  Frankfort  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany. 

Quintus  C.  Wilson,  night 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
( Minn. )  Pioneer  Press,  has  been 
appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  and  chair¬ 
man  of  a  new 
d  e  p  a  r  t  m  ent 
of  journalism  at 
the  University 
of  Utah.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the 
Pioneer  Press  in 
1928,  he  was 
city  editor  of 
the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free 
Press,  daily 
farm  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Republican,  and 
copy  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star. 

Bill  Smith,  who  has  operated 
a  linotype  for  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital  while  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  journalism  school  the  past 
year,  has  joined  the  Minneapolis 
( Minn. )  Star-Tribune.  He  was 
honor  man  of  KU’s  1948  jour¬ 
nalism  class  and  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Daily  Kansan. 

J.  Robert  Williams,  for  seven 
years  editorial  writer  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Times,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  publicity  at  St. 
Lawrence  University. 

Bill  Knoot,  Jr.,  sports  editor 
of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times 
for  more  than  15  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  because  of  sinus  trouble. 
He  plans  a  trip  to  the  Southwest. 
Mike  Sturm,  his  assistant,  was 
named  acting  sports  editor. 

Charles  Mabery  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun  as  sports  editor.  Ma¬ 
bery  will  also  do  special  features 
for  the  Sun’s  farm  page. 

Lois  Hagen,  home  furnishings 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 


Wilson 


Journal,  and  John  Aboya,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  bureau 
of  United  Press,  July  31. 

Keith  Wheeler,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  left  London 
this  week  to  accompany  Ad¬ 
miral  Richard  L.  Connally,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  on  a 
good  will  tour  of  the  Near  ^st. 
There  will  be  only  two  other 
civilians  on  the  tour. 

Van  Allen  Bradley  is  new 
book  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  succeeding  James 
R.  Gray  who 
resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  profes¬ 
sorship  at  the 
U  n  i  V  ersity  of 
M  i  n  n  e  s  o  ta. 
Bradley  first 
worked  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  and 
Omaha.  Nebr., 
newspapers  and 
in  1942  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  chief 
copy  editor  for 
Bradley  the  Chicago 
Sun.  The  Sun- 
Times  merger  brought  him  to 
book  reviews. 


“Gotta  get 
another 

MARKET  GUIDE!  ” 

M.T  was  here  just  a  minute  ago.  Wonder  who  swiped  it 


Douglas  N.  Callander,  for  19 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
Malone  (N.  Y. )  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  resigned.  He  joined 
the  editorial  staff  34  years  ago. 
From  1933  to  1936  he  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  New  York  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

■ 

Action  Follows  Drive 
On  Building  Gyps 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  drive  against  the 
victimizing  of  G.I.  home  buyers 
by  unscrupulous  builders  has 
borne  two  new  fruits: 

1.  Drafting  of  a  program  to 
protect  home  owners  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  area  from  misrepresentation 
and  deception.  It  was  set  up 
Aug.  11  by  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Builders  Association,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  the  Buffalo 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

2.  Launching  the  following 
day  by  the  District  Office  of 
the  F^eral  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  an  active  campaign 
against  what  it  called  sharp 
sales  techniques  in  which  the 
term  “FHA-approved"  is  used  il¬ 
legally. 
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this  time?  Can’t  a  man  keep  his  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE  all  for  himself?” 

Doesn’t  seem  so,  friend.  Quite  a  few  folks  tell  us  that  once 
the  other  fellows  in  the  office  find  out  how  many  market 
facts  are  packed  in  the  MARKET  GUIDE,  the  pilfering  starts. 

Want  an  extra  copy?  All  for  your  own — that  you  can 
sneak  away  in  the  back  of  your  desk  drawer?  We’ve  got 
just  a  few  extras  of  the  1948  edition  —  $5.00  each, 
while  they  last.  The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1948 

MARKEIT  GUIDE  at  $8.00  each.  Check  enclosed. 
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New  York  Guild 
Veers  Further 
To  the  Right 

A  demonstration  of  Right- 
Wing  strength  in  a  meeting  of 
the  representative  assembly, 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
Aug  18.  reduced  the  Left-Wing 
voting  margin  on  the  executive 
board.  It  also  augured  well  for 
a  Rightist  referendum  which  is 
intended  to  modify  the  powers 
of  the  representative  assembly. 

In  an  interim  election  the  rep¬ 
resentative  assembly  chose 
eight  new  members  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board,  replacing  eight 
who  resigned  in  a  body  at  the 
July  meeting.  Voting  was  close, 
and  Right-Wing  and  Left-Wing 
succeeded  in  naming  four  each. 
This  reduces  to  12-to-lO  the 
Left-Wing  hold  on  the  executive 
board. 

New  board  members  elected 
are:  Tom  Fay,  Herald  Tribune; 
Joe  Mulvaney,  American  Week¬ 
ly;  Ed  Easton,  World-Telegram; 
Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press;  E. 
G.  Wood,  New  Republic;  Herbert 
Mitgang,  New  York  Times;  Ma¬ 
tilda  Landsman,  Star;  and  Bill 
Rudy,  World-Telegram. 

The  assembly  meets  again 
next  Wednesday  to  complete  its 
agenda,  not  finished  Aug.  18, 
when  it  is  to  set  a  date  for  the 
referendum  going  to  the  whole 
membership  of  the  guild.  The 
referendum  calls  for  reduced 
assembly  powers. 

The  July  resignations  were 
based  on  certain  board  mem¬ 
bers'  contention  that  the  Right¬ 
ist  officers  should  have  a  clear 
way  to  responsibility  for  guild 
policy. 

At  the  time  of  the  resigna¬ 
tions,  the  Leftists  announced 
they  would  run  a  slate  to  fill 
the  interim  vacancies  their  resig¬ 
nations  created. 

Guild  administration  in  New 
York  has  frequently  been  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  Left-Wing  op¬ 
position  element.  It  has  been 
partly  balked  in  attempting  to 
conform  with  the  national  CIO 
(Rightist)  policy,  and  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  that  failed  to  disaffiliate 
the  guild  from  New  York  City 
CIO  (Leftist). 

Representative  assembly  has 
been  abolished  by  most  of  the 
Newspaper  Guilds  iii  the  United 
States. 


Ereis  Heads 
ANPA  Group 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  production 
luanager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Me- 
chimical  Committee  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  by  David  W.  Howe, 
ANPA  president.  He  succeeds 
L.  Stackhouse,  publisher  of 
the  Saston  (Pa.)  Express,  who 
recently  resigned  the  office. 

Evers  was  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  of  the  Me- 
chenical  Conference  held  in 
Pittsburgh  last  month,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  committee 
eeveral  years. 


ANPA  Sets  Up 
Printing  Lab 

EASTON,  Pa. — A  laboratory  for 

testing  new  processes  in  the 
printing  industry,  and  for 
screening  and  collating  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  processes,  is 
being  established  here  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

( The  association  voted  $140, 
000  a  year — for  a  two-year 
period — for  research  at  its  New 
York  City  convention  in 
April. ) 

The  laboratory  will  be  used 
primarily  to  test  those  proces¬ 
ses  and  equipment  that  cannot 
be  adequately  or  efficiently 
tested  in  regular  commercial 
shops. 

The  laboratory  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  an  elaborate  thing,  said 
Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  ANPA  at  New  'York 
City.  Williams  said  that  C.  M. 
Flint,  ANPA  mechanical  re¬ 
search  director,  would  appoint 
an  assistant  and  small  staff  for 
the  laboratory. 

The  Easton  plant  will  also  is¬ 
sue  a  research  bulletin  to  ANPA 
members,  Williams  said,  sup¬ 
plementing  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  ANPA’s  mechanical 
bulletin.  There  is  a  gap,  he 
said,  in  the  presenting  of  data 
to  publishers  that  can  be  filled 
by  the  research  bulletins. 

The  laboratory  staff  will 
search  for  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  methods  to  ameliorate 
rising  costs  in  the  printing  field. 
■ 

Stereo  Strike 
Off,  $9  Granted 

Cincinnati,  O. — A  walkout  of 
64  stereotypers  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  here,  scheduled  for  Sept. 
19,  was  averted  when  Lo¬ 
cal  5  accepted  a  $9  weekly  in¬ 
crease  offered  by  the  publishers. 

William  A.  Ahrens,  executive 
secretary,  Cincinnati  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  the  union  demanded 
an  $11  boost  for  a  37Vfe-hour 
week.  The  publishers  offered 
$9  from  March  10  last,  when 
the  contract  expired,  to  June  10, 
1949,  and  an  additional  $3  from 
June  10  to  Nov.  10,  1949.  The 
union  shortened  the  period  to 
Sept.  10,  1949.  The  old  scale 
was  $79  for  day,  and  $84  for  the 
night  shift. 

Ahrens  declared  the  new  Cin¬ 
cinnati  scale  will  be  the  second 
highest  in  20  leading  cities,  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  Detroit,  where 
stereotypers  get  $1.40  more 
weekly. 

Federal  Labor  Conciliator 
John  E.  Addicks  mediated  the 
local  case  and  advised  the  union 
to  accept  the  publishers’  terms. 
The  publishers  were  planning  to 
use  job  establishments. 

■ 

G.  O.  Sherwood,  46 

Glenn  O.  Sherwood,  46,  sports 
editor  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Advertiser  for  25  years,  died 
Aug.  14.  He  was  serving  his 
third  term  as  president  of  the 
Eastern  League  Baseball  Writ¬ 
ers'  A.ssociation,  which  he  helped 
organize. 


ITU  Convention 
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gate  this  matter  and  take  suit¬ 
able  action  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  unwarranted  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  duties  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  branch  of  government 
by  members  of  the  legislative 
branch.” 

First  test  of  President  Ran¬ 
dolph's  strength  came  Wednes¬ 
day  on  a  proposition  proposing 
to  limit  ITU  membership  to 
qualified  printers  and  mailers 
which  was  voted  down  274  to 
60  by  the  Progressive  ( Ran¬ 
dolph)  faction. 

The  action  followed  a  plea 
by  several  delegates  to  keep  the 
doors  of  ITU  open  to  varitypers 
and  clerical  workers  in  the 
printing  industry.  The  debate 
revealed  that  many  members  of 
ITU  can  do  only  one  job  in  the 
newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  shops. 

John  F.  Fahey,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  delegation  and  an 
Independent  faction  floor  lead¬ 
er,  introduced  the  proposition 
to  limit  membership  to  qualified 
printers.  He  told  reporters  that 
his  intent  was  to  prevent  the 
“diluting”  of  the  union  through 
the  admission  to  membership 
of  non-printer  proofreaders. 

Delegate  William  M.  A.  Power 
of  New  York  opposed  Fahey 
with  the  statement:  “We  have 
just  signed  an  agreement  in 
New  York,  but  we  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  it  even  though  it  pays 
$99  a  week.  That  sounds  strange, 
but  the  New  York  printer  is  not 
so  interested  in  the  money  he 
gets  now  as  the  security  he 
will  have  a  year  from  now.” 

Varitypists  are  now  practic¬ 
ing  the  substitute  process.  Power 
charged,  in  preparation  for  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  13-month  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  newspaper  print¬ 
ers.  He  asserted:  “We  will 
have  to  wake  up  and  modern¬ 
ize  our  thinking.  We  must  try 
to  organize  these  clerical  work¬ 
ers  who  may  move  into  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms  and  lick  us,  or  try 
to.  We  should  try,  before  this 
convention  is  over,  to  decide  to 
organize  everybody  everywhere 
whom  employers  can  use  to  try 
to  beat  us.” 

Randolph  objected  to  Fahey’s 
proposal  because  it  would  con¬ 
tradict  the  ITU  constitution, 
which  claims  jurisdiction  in  all 
the  printing  trades  not  covered 
by  other  union  jurisdiction. 

While  it  was  not  mentioned 
on  the  floor,  some  delegates 
pointed  out  that  the  debate 
hinged  around  the  competency 
clauses  of  contracts  recently 
signed  between  ITU  and  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printers 
in  New  York  and  with  commer¬ 
cial  print  shops  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago.  The  competency 
clauses  provide  that  non-union 
printers  must  take  tests  to  prove 
they  are  qualified  printers. 

Chicago  publishers,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  have  agreed  to  insert 
a  competency  clause  in  a  con¬ 
tract  if  the  union  will  agree 
that  union  printers  take  the 
taiSts,  too.  The  'union,  it  is 
understood,  has  rejected  this 
proposal,  maintaining  that  ITU 
membership  is  sufficient  proof. 

Van  Arkel,  in  reviewing  the 


past  year’s  litigation,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  take 
at  least  two  years  before  a  final 
decision  could  be  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  the  various  legal 
steps  taken  and  commented  on 
the  latest  interim  report,  that  of 
trial  examiner  Arthur  Leff  in 
the  ANPA  case. 

In  an  earlier  press  conference. 
Van  Arkel  made  a  comparison 
of  the  findings  of  the  four 
NLRB  trial  examiners,  saying 
that  of  21  important  issues  in 
these  cases,  on  17  of  the  points 
the  trial  examiners  have  adopted 
“inconsistent  positions.” 

“Leff  finds  our  recent  newspa¬ 
per  agreement  at  New  York  is 
completely  lawful.”  said  Van 
Arkel,  “and  that  takes  a  lot  of 
specious  argument  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Chicago  publish¬ 
ers.” 

The  Chicago  strike  was  para¬ 
mount  in  the  minds  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  as  committees  worked  to 
prepare  a  common  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  Chicago  delegates  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposition  urging  the 
Executive  Council  to  call  a 
meeting  of  local  union  officials 
from  those  cities  where  “struck” 
Chicago  publishers  have  news¬ 
papers. 

The  resolution  directs  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  to  call  such  a 
meeting  within  30  days  after 
adjournment  of  the  convention 
to  develop  “maximum  cooper¬ 
ation”  necessary  for  the  “com¬ 
mon  defense  of  our  union.” 

Political  action  measures  and 
resolutions  against  Taft-Hartley 
also  were  to  come  before  the 
convention  before  adjournment 
Friday.  A  resolution  has  been 
introduced  by  William  M.  A. 
Power  of  New  York  praising 
Henry  A.  Wallace  for  “the  most 
forthright  position  of  all  men 
in  public  life”  in  behalf  of 
labor. 

As  delegates  left  the  conven¬ 
tion  Wednesday,  L.  I.  Reeger, 
chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  chapel  of  ITU, 
was  distributing  Wallace  litera¬ 
ture  published  by  the  “Graphic 
Arts  Wallace  For  President  Com¬ 
mittee.”  Reeger  is  a  candidate 
for  state  representative  in  Mis¬ 
souri  on  the  Progressive  Party 
ticket. 

Delegate  Fahey  of  New  York 
lost  his  fight  to  stop  payment  of 
salaries  of  ITU  officers  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  one  of  the  de¬ 
fense  funds. 

The  Independent  Party  failed 
to  muster  much  opposition  to 
the  Randolph  program  as  it  un¬ 
folded.  While  claiming  150 
delegates,  the  Independents  up 
to  Thur^ay  had  not  blocked 
any  proposition. 

Charles  D.  Tucker,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Independents  for  a  two- 
year  term.  Other  officers  re¬ 
elected  were  William  Tanner, 
Denver,  vicepresident,  and 
George  Ballinger,  Pittsburgh, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  Inde¬ 
pendents  adopted  a  policy  “to 
resist  any  effort  to  clothe  the 
present  administration  with 
further  dictatorial  powers  over 
local  unions  and  members.” 

Oakland,  Calif.,  was  chosen 
as  the  1949  ITU  convention  city, 
with  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Los 
Angeles  extending  invitations 
for  1950. 
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Examiner's  Ruling 

continued  from  page  5 

and  also  will  seek  reversal  of 
LeflTs  findings  that  the  union 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  T-H 
Law  for  “featherbedding,”  or  for 
demanding  contract  clauses 
which  would  permit  members  to 
refuse  to  work  on  products  from 
non-union  or  struck  plants,  and 
permit  members  to  refuse  to 
cross  picket  lines  established  by 
any  union  affiliated  also  with 
ITU. 

(In  Milwaukee,  Gerhart  Van 
Arkel,  ITU  general  counsel,  said 
it  would  be  “optimistic”  to  ex¬ 
pect  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  before  the  spring  of 
1940.  NLRB  and  Supreme  Court 
spokesmen  agreed  there  is  pos¬ 
sibility  final  action  might  be  de¬ 
layed  that  much.  It  was  specu¬ 
lated,  however,  that  Judge  Swy- 
gart’s  temporary  injunction 
against  the  “closed  shop”  might 
be  expanded  to  a  permanent  re¬ 
straining  order  and,  if  appealed, 
earlier,  no  intermediate  action 
could  reach  the  high  court 
by  NLRB  being  necessary. ) 

Chicago  Local  Found  Guilty 

Leff  proposed  in  his  report  to 
the  board  that  the  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  be  found  guilty 
of  the  “closed  shop”  violation 
and  held  to  have  failed  to  bar¬ 
gain  in  good  faith  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  by  reason  of  insistence 
on  the  “closed  shop”  provision. 
He  recommended  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  union  be  freed  of  the 
charge  of  slow-down  in  the 
newsnaper  plants. 

The  examiner’s  preliminary 
statements  in  a  74-page  opinion 
to  which  several  exhibits  are  at¬ 
tached,  is  a  comprehensive,  de¬ 
tailed  and  well  documented  re¬ 
view  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought  the  case  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Antici¬ 
pating  the  obvious — a  p  p  e  a  1 
through  all  the  courts  available 
to  litigants — he  made  his  find¬ 
ings  leplete  with  footnotes  and 
citations,  and  with  direct  quotes 
from  statements  by  witnesses 
who  testified  before  him. 

'ITU  Dominates  Locals' 

One  of  the  fir.st  ITU  contentions 
in  the  “open  shop”  issue  to  be 
dismissed  by  him,  namely,  the 
claim  by  ITU  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  that  the  actions  of 
locals  is  not  dominated  by  union 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
was  disposed  of  in  this  language; 

“The  ITU  made  it  unmistak¬ 
ably  clear  that  what  it  was  try¬ 
ing  to  maintain  was  the  ‘right 
and  prerogative’  of  its  members, 
acting  as  a  labor  organization, 
not  as  individuals,  to  refrain 
from  working  with  non-union 
men.  Where  individual  action 
not  only  is  reserved  but  is  com¬ 
manded  by  group  decision,  it 
ceases  to  be  individual  and  be¬ 
comes  collective  action.  .  .  .  Vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Act  has  never  been 
held  justified,  where  the  unfair 
labor  practices  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  under  force  of  economic 
pressure.” 

Leff  struck  down  “conditions 
of  employment”  as  a  coercive 
weapon,  pointing  out:  “There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  illegal  closed  shop  con¬ 


ditions  by  an  employer  has  the 
effect  of  restraining  and  coerc¬ 
ing  applicants  for  employment 
into  acquiring  union  member¬ 
ship  in  order  to  obtain  a  job, 
and  of  restraining  and  coercing 
other  employes  to  retain  their 
union  membership  in  order 
not  to  risk  forfeiture  of  their 
jobs.” 

Need  Not  Take  Struck  Work 

The  examiner  dropped  strict 
legal  phraseology  to  propose  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  contract  clause  de¬ 
mand  that  union  members  not 
be  required  to  handle  work  of 
struck  plants.  He  said: 

“I  am  aware  of  no  board  de¬ 
cision  that  has  held  it  to  be 
interference,  restraint  and  coer¬ 
cion  for  an  employer  to  confine 
his  business  to  union  (or  non¬ 
union  )  firms  over  whose  em¬ 
ployes  he  has  no  economic  con 
trol.  If  it  is  not  restraint  and 
coercion  of  another’s  employes 
for  an  employer  so  to  confine 
his  bu.siness.  it  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  it  is  any  more  re¬ 
straint  or  coercion  of  employe 
rights  for  labor  organizations  to 
cause  an  employer  to  pursue  a 
course  of  conduct  in  which  he 
himself  may  lawfully  engage.  ’ 

The  ITU  demand  that  its 
members  may  be  excused  from 
crossing  picket  lines  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  brief  paragraph. 
Leff  pointed  out  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  charges  an  attempt  to 
“cause  employes  of  other  em¬ 
ployers  to  become  union  mem¬ 
bers”  and  he  said:  “Just  how 
this  would  be  accomplished,  the 
brief  does  not  say,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine.” 

Jurisdictional  Issue  Evaded 

Leff  likewise  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  the  charge 
that  insistence  on  the  part  of 
ITU  that  its  members  be  placed 
in  charge  of  new  printing  proc¬ 
esses,  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 
While  he  discussed  the  subject 
at  length,  his  basis  appears  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  lines: 

“Clearly,  a  union  has  a  justi¬ 
fiable  economic  interest  in  pro¬ 
tecting  its  work  jurisdiction 
against  competition  from  others, 
and  in  safeguarding  its  members 
from  technological  displacement 
by  extending  its  jurisdictional 
claim  to  cover  work  performed 
upon  newly-developed  substitute 
processes.  It  is  only  when  a 
union  engages  in  a  ‘jurisdiction¬ 
al  strike’  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  8  (b)  (4)  (D),  or  when 
it  seeks  to  force  employes  un¬ 
organized  by  it  into  membership 
into  its  union,  or  ( where  not 
warranted)  into  its  bargaining 
unit,  that  it  runs  afoul  of  the 
Act.” 

Regarding  the  competency 
committee,  which  the  examiner 
ruled  to  be  legitimate,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  appears  in  the 
report : 

“A  joint  arrangement  for  test¬ 
ing  competency  of  new  employes 
is  not  on  its  face  discriminatory 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  8 
(a)  (3).  If  jointly  with  the  em¬ 
ployer,  the  union  has  an  interest 
in  seeing  to  it  that  only  qualified 
journeymen  are  permitted  to 
work,  it  is  not  illegal  for  it,  in 
order  to  protect  that  interest,  to 
demand  an  equal  voice  in  the 
determination  of  competency.” 

Slow-downs  were  found  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  two  situations  but  were 


U.  S.  Bootlegs 
News  to  Soviet  Zone 

The  U.  S.  Military  govern¬ 
ment  is  printing  a  vest-pocket 
edition  of  The  Neue  Zeitung  for 
“bootleg”  distribution  in  the  So¬ 
viet  zone  of  Germany,  according 
to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

Neue  Zeitung  is  the  American 
sponsored  newspaper  in  Berlin. 
It  had  a  circulation  of  250.000  in 
the  Soviet  zone,  before  the  So¬ 
viets  halted  the  flow  of  newspa¬ 
pers  licensed  by  the  Western 
zone,  despite  an  agreement  for 
free  flow  of  information. 

not  a  pattern  for  other  labor  dis¬ 
putes  in  which  ITU  was  in¬ 
volved,  and  by  an  extension  of 
the  reasoning  set  out  above,  Leff 
recommended  dismissal  of  that 
part  of  the  charges. 

Bogus  Work  Clause 

Whether  bogus  work  involves 
a  violation  of  the  law  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  trial  examiner  to 
be  too  “speculative”  at  this  point 
for  him  to  form  a  decision.  He 
devoted  more  wordage  to  this 
phase  of  the  case  than  any  other, 
but  came  up  with  this  conclu¬ 
sion: 

“It  is  contended  that  respon¬ 
dents’  illegal  conduct  consisted 
of  retaining  the  General  Laws 
clause  providing  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  and  of  incorporating  repro¬ 
duction  provisions  in  the  ‘Con¬ 
ditions  of  Employment’  form  and 
in  Form  P-6A.  However,  there 
is  no  evidence  in  the  record  to 
indicate  that  the  reproduction 
clause  in  these  forms  was  sub¬ 
mitted  as  ITU-mandated  clauses 
not  subject  to  negotiation.  Ran¬ 
dolph  did  testify  at  the  hearing 
that  he  would  not  approve  a 
contract  which  did  not  contain 
a  reproduction  clause.  But  since 
no  such  proposed  contract  was 
submitted  to  the  ITU  since  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1947,  no  occasion  actual¬ 
ly  arose  to  test  the  respondents’ 
position  in  that  regard.  On  the 
record  of  this  case  it  thus  re¬ 
mains  a  matter  of  speculation  as 
to  what  action  or  pressure,  if 
any,  the  respondents  would  have 
authorized  to  enforce  c  o  m  - 
pliance  with  its  reproduction 
rule,  had  the  issue  arisen.” 


Non-Union  Compositors 
Walk  Out  Over  Wages 

Eight  non-union  composini 
room  workers  went  on  a  waft 
strike  Aug.  13  on  the  Santi 
Maria  (Calif.)  Daily  Timet 
Stan  Stauffer,  publisher,  has  in^ 
stalled  electric  type  setters,  and 
has  continued  publication. 

Classified  Ads 


I  flow  of  newspa-  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

by  the  Western  Publishinu  &  Printing  Plant 

n  agreement  for  APPRAISALS 

formation.  Standard  Appraisals  Company 

6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 

r  other  labor  dis-  =^^==^=^^=^^^===:=- 

h  ITU  was  in-  _ NEWSPAPER — BROKERS 

an  extension  of 

‘t  out  above  Leff  advantageous 

fvfi*  NEWSPAPER  BUYS 

iismissai  of  that  western  dailies  &  weeklies 
irges. 

ark  Clause  Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 

,  .  ,  427  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13 

IS  work  involves  _ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

he  law  was  con-  Buy  or  sell,  we  have 

:rial  examiner  to  papers  and  prospects 

ive”  at  this  point  „  ODE'n:’  &  odett 

I  a  Herisinn  He  Experienced  publishers-brokers 

I  a  aecision.  ne  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

wordage  to  this  CALIFORNIA  dailies  weeklies 
e  than  any  other,  J,  a.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

^ith  this  conclu-  _ Culver  City,  California. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
led  that  respon-  27  years — Our  motto;  “Always  s 
Jhduct  consisted 

e  General  Laws  len  feighner  agency 
g  for  reproduc-  Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 
irporating  repro-  may  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
ins  in  the  ‘Con-  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

lyment’  form  and  ""4  »oid  without  publicity. _ 

However  there  SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
:  tv,.,,  1.  Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidenct. 

in  the  record  to  a.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  8.  C. 
he  reproductioil  western  newspapers  in  fasten 

forms  was  sub-  growing  areas  of  the  country, 
oandated  clauses  J-  K-  GABBERT,  3937  Orange 
legotiation.  Ran-  Riverside,  California 

V  It  the  hearing  (Many  year,  a  publisher) 

not  nnnrove  n  ★  ★  "  are  not  as  much  interested  is 
not  approve  a  xales  as  in  satisfaction.  .Arthur  W. 
did  not  contain  Stypes,  62.'>  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
ilause.  But  since  cisco  .>.  Caiif. 

ed  contract  was  -  — 

e  ITU  since  Au-  rUBLlCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
occasion  actual-  i.;xcELLEN'1-  newspaper  for  salt 

the  respondents  three  times  last  year’s  net  profit, 
regard.  On  the  Building  and  plant  included.  No  lieni 
case  it  thus  re-  of  obligations.  Eastern  seaboard, 
nf  soppiilation  at:  Non-competitive  field.  Present  open- 
or  specuiaiion  as  owned  property  twenty 

or  pressure,  it  years.  Wonderful  place  to  live.  Grow- 
Lents  would  have  ing  market.  Write,  wire,  or  telephone 
enforce  com-  Albert  Zugsmith.  executive  vice-preii- 
tS  reproduction  ^avis  Corporation, 

isue  arisen.”  Valdorf  Towers.  New  York  Ct^ - 

APPRAISED  WEEKLY  VALUES 

■  f •  I  If  1  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

.r\.ClQ  Exclusive.  $90,000  including  real  es- 
jjgo.ooo  down.  A  real  value. 

SITUATION  WANTED  I,"*’ 

#/-»  1  ..t  1  I  $70,000.  Down  i,ayment  $3o,000.  In- 

(Cash  with  Order)  vestigate  this. 

I  time — $,S0  par  lina 

4  timas-.40  par  lina  ^  ,  XORTHpN  CALIFORNIA 

^  Exclusive.  Potential  daily  field.  |31,‘ 

HELP  WANTED  AND  500.  Terms.  Earned  $60,000  last  year. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  ^^otoLkir"  $400.oto'‘‘‘T^p  nianrmi 

I  |im«— $1.00  p«r  lln#  estate,  accounts  receivable.  \\  orth  the 

2..  ^  Tirice.  Tt'rms  of  course. 

.tO  p0r  Exclusive  county  seat.  $8,000  down 

4  .80  p#r  lin#  handles. 

3  lina*  minimum 

Oonnt  approxiinately  flTa,  5  lattar  Exelusive  county  seat.  $27,000.  Termi, 
worda,  one  line.  Best  buv  in  Oregon. 

Form*  closa  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  down'’Ex.dus^i?7fi.dd.  A  topper. 

15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges  MARCUS  GRIFFIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES  * 

will  be  billed.  407  \v.  '5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  CsW. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. _ _ _ j 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Bo*  ^remiv  '^MsUed 
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biDFITABLE  weekly  near  Los  An- 
Lui.  Gross  $45.M.  nets  $19M,  $aOM 
53;  half  down.  J.  L.  Stoll,  2326  Clo- 
*^lf  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif.- 

^JgWLE— 64  YEAK  COUNTY  SEAT 
^klf  and  job  plant,  unopposed.  Over 
^000  gross  last  year.  Practically 
!•*’  linotype,  well-equipped  type  and 
a^kinery,  including  SI  Miehle.  Good 
Jinrtising  rate  and  paid  circulation. 
Ofrt  supply  and  stationery  optional 
purchase.  Pickwick  lake  area, 
•Dortsinan’s  paradise.  Best  buy  in  the 
for  $15,000.  Cash  preferred. 
Agod  ke^  available.  Health  reason  for 
The  Vidette,  luka,  Miss. 


fOB  SALE :  Well  established  Georgia 
WkUFi  with  unbeatable  prestige; 
Msipment  modern  and  up  to  date;  in 
of  the  most  livable  communities 
ii  the  South.  Death  of  owner  makes 
„  offer  this  property  for  sale  for  the 
Int  time  in  54  years.  If  yon  have 
190,000  cash,  and  have  ambition  to 
on  ind  operate  your  own  plant,  this 
ii  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Will 
itud  closest  investigation.  Write 
Ittorney-at-Law,  1523  Candler  Bnild- 
ijj,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
gall]  national  monthly  general  in- 
tinit,  health-snd-home  type  magazine, 
110,000  direct-mail-to-homes  circula- 
tits;  superior  printing-engraving  plant 
inilshle  with  unlimited  paper  supply, 
gut.  Polling-Allard  and  Addresso- 
piph  plates;  Second  Class  Mailing 
Pennit;  Small  advertising  contracts; 
til  issues  published.  Excellent  reader- 
iitenst  and  response;  very  high  re- 
Kvsl  inflow  can  be  ejected  on  90,- 
000  subscriptions  within  four  months. 
Till  consider  separate  offer  for  mail- 
iu  list  and  plates. 

Box  1487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lOKIfl  CAROLINA  Semi-Weekly,  in 
fut  growing  city  of  18,000,  over  1,- 
900,000  lines  of  advertising  yearly, 
(nation  over  3,000.  Gross  last 
jssr  $60,000 — net  $15,000,  better 
int  7  months  this  year.  All  equip- 
asit  first  class  condition.  Ready  for 
dsilr  M  newsprint  available.  Property 
cf  this  type  not  often  offered.  Can  be 
for  $50,000 — one  half  cash. 
Ovier  has  daily  in  another  state  and 
cSDMt  give  attention  necessary.  Box 
1475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Oregon  weekly  $15,000. 

Western  daily.  Cash  down  $65,000. 
Wutem  daily.  Cash  down  $100,000. 
Cosst  state  daily,  cash  down  $125M. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  California. 

Peusylvania  daily,  $18,000  down. 
Alsbattia  daily,  $20,000  down, 
flsorgis  daily.  $22,500  down. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Tines  Building.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

SOtTHERX  DAILY  in  county  seat  of 
8.000  to  be  sold  outright;  or  will  con- 
»i4er  25%  down  payment  and  long- 
tens  Unancing :  or  the  sale  of  a  part 
interest  to  advertising  man  with  op¬ 
tics  to  acquire  all.  Please  give  experi- 
esee  sad  cash  payment  available.  L. 
Psrker  Likely,  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Peters- 
hirg,  Fla. 

~  PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

'IRGINT.A  w-eekly;  Charlottesville- 
Stssuton ;  I^-xington  Lynchburg  area. 
M  csali,  bigbest  editorial  standards. 

Bex  1499.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TOJ,  BUY  All  or  Control  Mid-West 
sBsll  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla- 
“Ws,  bank  reference. 

jgCHAWlCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

CCTLER-HAMMEER  40/3  H.P.  two 
BMor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
^’es  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
H  60  cy,  AC,  complete  with  resistors 
•«  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv- 
jJtuHe,  now  available.  Two  are  face- 
type,  equipped  to  parallel ;  three 
erosshead  type,  will  also  parallel. 

^4  easting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
■ush  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re- 
tiest. 

^  IA8TERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


0O3S  45-R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
Goss  carved  roater  22 H"  cut-off.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho.  _ _ 


FOR  SALK 

3  Turtles,  1  font  6  pf.  Gothic  w ,  bold, 
3  linotype  motors,  1  linotype  gas  pot. 
The  Daily  Record,  Long  Branch,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE;  750  assorted  units  of 
Challenge  Sta-Rite  steel  alloy  newspa¬ 
per  base.  Style  B.  759.  Never  uncrated 
from  factory  box.  Will  ship  complete 
for  $1,085.  Write  or  phone  TIMES- 
LEADER,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 


HEAVY  Duty  Pony  Autoplate,  16;-i  x 
21 'j  brand  new-,  never  been  used.  Of¬ 
fered  at  saving.  Box  1509,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPE  and  Intertype  motor  drives 
for  sale;  new  and  used;  bought,  sold, 
traded;  drives  in  stock  for  immediate 
shipment.  William  Reid  Co.,  2271 
Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

MENTGES  NO.  1  POLDER;  MOTOR; 
oparating  now.  Chieftain,  Socorro, 
New  Mexico. 

PONT  AOTO-PLATE 
23  9/16"  CUTOFF, 
EQUIPPED  WITH  AO  MOTOR 

Latin  American  Press  Syndicate 
2  West  16th  Street, 

New  York  11,  New  York 

ROUSE  BAND  SAW,  large  size; 
S12460  XA  letterboard  cabinet.  Both 
NEW.  Immediate  delivery.  IVilliam  B. 
Edmondson  Co.,  1522  Callow-hill  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com- 

fany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
llinois. 


COMPLETE  Stereo.  Mat  Molding  unit, 
consisting  of  12  x  20  casting  box  with 
elec,  pot,  16  X  27  bench  Mat  Roller, 
Elec.  Scorcher  and  Humidor;  Port¬ 
land  foot  Power  Punch;  32"  Acme 
automatic  Power  Cutter,  good  for  cut¬ 
ting  up  ends  of  newspaper  rolls; 
Large  Quantity  Galleys,  both  new  and 
used.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

Decker  type;  color  cylinder;  sheet- 
cut,  21';";  AC  full  automatic  drive. 
Available  early  October. 

32-PAGE  GOSS 

Double  width;  22-%"  cut-off;  AC  drive, 
.stereo  available. 

GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES 
24  )iage;  one  color  cylinder;  21;-;" 
cutoff;  AC  drive.  One  32-p8ge  Goss 
Slraiglitline,  23  9  16"  cutoff;  .AC 
drive.  Stereo  available  w-ith  all  these 
presses. 

GOSS  COLOR  PRESS 
12-cylinder,  hard  packing,  21!;"  sheet- 
cut. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

One  deck  and  color  cylinder  ahead  of 
folders  and  three  decks  and  color  cyl- 
indi-r  back  of  folders.  Sheet-cut 
21'-;".  DC  drive;  available  immediate- 

ly- 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  FLOOR  FED 
Six  units;  sheet  cut  23  9  16";  double 
folder;  available  immediately;  AC 
drive.  Attractive  price. 

TWO  SCOTT  SPEED  KING  PRESSES 
24-page  capacity  each.  Stereotype 
equipment  and  AC  motors. 

24  PAGE  SINGLE  WIDTH  SCOTT 
AC  drive;  stereo  complete;  22-%"  cut¬ 
off;  single  w-idth. 

Used  Sta-Hi’s;  300-ton  Directomat; 
800-ton  Directomat;  Junior  Autoplate 
with  vacuum  equipment,  pump  and 
spout ;  Wesel  Dura-Plate  Moulding 
press;  two  Burgess  Electric  Scorchers; 
Monomelt  Plan-O-Graph ;  Richards  Ra¬ 
dial  Arm  Router. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  COMPANY 
Geo.  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Mezo 

400  AV.  Madison  St. 

Chicago  6.  Ill. 


MECHAWCAL  EQUIPMENT  FCTt  SALE  I  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Hand  casting  box;  inside 
shaver  with  motor  220  V-  60  cycles; 
tail  cutter  with  motor  220  V-  60  cy¬ 
cles;  this  equipment  for  semi-cylin- 
Jrical  plates  with  23  9,16"  cut  off. 
Very  good  condition.  Write  or  phone. 
TIMES-LEADER,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

4  ;18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each. 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  526  Linotype  “Mixer”. 

1  Model  A  Intertype. 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller. 

Goss  Plate  Shaver. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets. 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 


1 — Hoe  Hand  (Curved  Plate)  Casting 
Box  w-ith  Double-page  Ring,  21'/!  in. 
cut  off.  Cylinder  Edameter  13%  in. 

1 — Curved  Plate  Tail  Cutter  (Goss) 
w-ith  5  H.  P.  A.  C.  motor. 

1 — Curved  Plate  Shaver  (Goss) 
2  7  16  in.  plate  thickness  with  5  H.  P. 
.A.  C.  motor. 

1 — Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Scorcher. 

All  in  good  working  order. 

MERIDIAN  STAR 
Meridian,  Miss. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Newspaper  presses  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  including  Goss  Comets  and  ro- 
tarys.  Also  job  equipment,  including 
Kelly  A,  Miehle  Pony,  Miehle  verti¬ 
cals,  Chandler  and  Price  with  feeders, 
high  base  No.  5  linotypes. 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
World  Wide  Associates 
Newspaper  Consultants 
Licensed  Brokers 

427  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
Tel.:  MA.  6-7874  Cable:  MARGRIF 


FOR  SALE 

TWINNED  8-P.AGE  GOSS  COX-0- 
TYPE 

FLATBED  PRESSES  (16  PAGES) 

j  Installed  new  only  20  months  ajfo. 
Outjrrown  by  consolidation.  Delivers 
any  number  of  pasrea,  multiples  of 
two.  to  16.  Nicely  broken  in.  Complete 
with  motor,  controls.  chase4s.  extra 
roller.s  and  McKar  color  attachment. 
.■Available  about  Novtmiber  1.  CHICO 
KNTKUPRISK  k  RECORD,  Chico. 
Calif. 


FOR  SALE 
64-PASE  HOE  PRESS 

Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned)  MODEL  A 

8-Page  Duplex  flatbed  press,  anglebar 
model. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

22%.inoh  cutoff,  5  deck,  two  plates 
w-ide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22%"  cut  off,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C. 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


DUPLEX  Tubular  Plate  Caster  and 
Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finisher  with 
motor;  both  in  good  working  condi¬ 
tion,  for  sale.  Terms  rash.  Ashland 
Daily  Independent,  .-Vshland,  Ky. 


SCOTT  Pre  Speed  King  24-page  News- 
paper  Rotary  Press.  3 -deck  35 
rolls  arranged  for  single  color  work, 
two  to  one  impression  cylinders 
28  9/ 16"  ent  off — tape  folder — stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Price  $10,000.00. 
Apply  J.  H.  Monaghan,  27  Bnade 
Street.  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  doable  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT 

19  Linotypes  and  Intertypes 
2  Ludiows 

124  fonts  Ludlow-  mats,  latest  faces 
Elrod 

100  fonts  Linotype  mats 
65  Turtles 
Proof  presses 
Saw  trimmers 
Type  cabinets  w-ith  type 
Numerous  other  items  comprising  com¬ 
plete  plant  located  in  New  York  City. 
Will  sell  as  complete  plant  or  in  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces.  Immediately  available. 

PAYNE  A-  CR.4IG  CORPORATION 
82  Beckman  Street 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

2  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 
with  double  folders  and  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

14  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment  and  Ludlow. 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Cable  Address;  ‘Shulpress  New  York' 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype.  Duplex. 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 

Contact  me. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants’  Co.,  147  West  42nd  8t., 
New  York  City.  Phone:  CHelsea  2-4603. 

NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments.  Can¬ 
adian,  any  site  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn.  79  Wall  Street.  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 
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NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

750  Tons  Monthly, 
Donifstio,  your  sires. 

$186  per  ton  fob  mill. 


5.000  Tons  Imported, 

Ready  to  be  shipped. 

.411  35  1  16  inch  rolls. 

Asking  price  $174  per  ton,  C.I.F. 

any  iiicomin,;  American  port. 

Firm  counter  oflfer  considered  for 
entire  quantity. 

S.  n.  BKKHKXS  &  CO.,  54  East  9tli 
Street.  New  York  City.  Phone;  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention;  Mr.  Stanley. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  58 


If  ACHINISTS-^Disniaiitling,  moving, 
Msembliog  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs  maintenance,  service  nation* 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

85  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip* 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

880  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel;  MAin  2-2231 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 


DO  YOU  HAVE 
SURPLUS  NEWSPRINT! 

We  will  purchase  at  a  premium  price 
all  you  ran  spare,  any  size  in  usable 
32  lb.,  standard  white  newsprint. 

Wire  or  Write 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Consultants 
Licensed  Brokers 

427  W.  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  13.  Calif. 
Tcl,;  MA.  6-7874  Cable:  MARGRIF 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Carloads  66"  33"  ICJ/j"  rolls 
From  mills  or  mill  distributors 
Sjiot  Cash 

Box  1449.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 

_ _ 

WAN'IKO:  tl.-itbcil  press  of 

fniily  v  -la.-c.  I!..x  1516,  Kdllor 

&  I’liM i-sli. 


WANTED- -.ModpI  Ls  or  liifrh  or  low 
base  os.  \\  ritf  serial  No.,  rquipmemt, 
condititin  nnd  lowest  cash  price.  Box 
1408,  FdiTor  A  Piihlistnr. 

wanted 

GOSS  jn.s.s  single  wiilth  (two  pages 
wide.)  13I4  inch  printing  diameter. 
215a  cut-.*ff  or  deck  for  same. 

Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

WANTED 

Newspaiicr  Presses  of  every  d.-scrip- 
tion.  Linotyp.'S  and  Intcrtypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 

Duplex  Tubular  Press 
IVith  stereotype  equi|>uiciit 
The  Moultrie  Observer 

Moultrie.  Georgia _ 

M'ANTED 

Curved  Shaver,  Tail  Cutter  and  Chip¬ 
ping  Block  for  15*  printing  diameter 
and  yi"  thick  plates.  Can  use  equip¬ 
ment  for  7  /16"  thick  plates.  Casting 
box  optional. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
1639  N.  Lorel  Avenue 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED — six  turtles,  365^"  high, 
measuring  not  less  than  24  x  28^", 
Republican-Courier.  Findlay,  O. 


WANTED 

Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AO  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone,  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PUBLISHER  25  years  experience 
small  daily  field  seeks  connection.  Will 
invest  or  buy.  Have  available  printing 
facilities  in  New  York.  Box  1498,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
Created  aud  sold  on  highest  ethical 
|dane  by  young,  proven  organization. 
We  increase  your  profits  and  prestige. 
ADVERTISING  SALES  ASSOCIATES 
3o;l  Loch  Arcade,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 


QUICK,  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  &  Pickett  is  your  quick,  sure 
way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits.  Each 
month  brings  you  practical  staff-train¬ 
ing  material,  sound  management  tips, 
sell-on-$ight  campaigns,  promotional 
aids.  Personalized  counsel  on  YOUR 
problems  at  no  addtional  cost,  tool 
Write  today  for  FREE  sample  of  the 
Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes  You 
More  Money. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


OPPORTUNITY  for  display  advertiz¬ 
ing  solicitor  on  outstanding  newspa¬ 
per  in  friendly  city  of  30,000.  Excel¬ 
lence  in  copy  and  layout  as  well  as 
selling  required.  Good  salary  and 
bonus.  Write  fully.  Wausau  Daily 
Record-Herald,  Wausan,  Wisconsin. 


SALESMAN  capable  of  contacting  na¬ 
tional  agencies  as  well  as  servicing  of 
local  accounts.  30,000  circulation  in 
Philadelphia  area.  Prefer  young,  small 
town  new.spapcrman.  Box  1525,  Editor 
Sr  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED:  Sober  editor  «. 
perienced  in  covering  small  town  u4 
county-wide  news  beats  to  edit  lead¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  covering  tw, 
county  area,  published  iu  mediu 
sized  Tennessee  town.  Should  hsv,  sa 
eye  for  type  dress  and  knack  tor  1,. 
veloping  readable,  Intersating  natn 
stories  from  small  town  run  of  new,. 
To  begin  about  September  1.  Writs 
Box  1435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

liXI’ERIKXOEl)  WRITER,  reporter, 
leaving  tor  Europe  .S.-iitcinbcr  17.  Xow 
m.in.agiug  cilitor  of  large  Xcw  York 
Lit.  raiy  .Agciu  y.  Seeks  writing  assigii- 
nients.  Box  l.'t26.  Editor  &  l*ublisher. 
EUROPE.  UN,  ERP;  general  news, 
fentur.,*  assignments,  siu-cinl  or  staff. 
•Abie  rctiortcr.  fine  contacts.  J.  C. 
Dotialiuc  Jr..  184  rue  Legendre.  Paris 

.■^OL'■lll  .AIRJC.AN  news  or  feature 
service  ofi'i  red  by  top-r.ate  S.  Afric  an 
political  c  irrespondent.  Box  1464. 
EJitoi  &  I’ubli.'lier. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVEicTlSIXG  51  \  X  AC  KR-S.A  LES- 
MAN  for  weekly  chain,  central  X.  J., 
must  1),'  expi  rieiiccd ;  good  salary  for 
producccr.  Wa.  ren  tilas'  r,  pii'disbef, 
SPOKES.MAX  PUBLISlllXG  CO.  IXC., 
New  Bruns  ..o-k.  X'ew  .Icr.sc  y. 
ADVERTISI  .x'g  SALESM  a'X.  Pleasant 
Xcw  Et. gland  community.  Small  even¬ 
ing  daily.  Splendid  opportunity.  Write 

Box  1471),  l-ilitor  &  P.iblislier. _ 

ADVERTI.uIXt:  S  A  L  E  S  M  A  N — for 
growing  midwi-st  weekly.  .Must  lie  ma- 
iii'-e,  aggressive,  capaldc',  oxccllnit 
sail  suiar.  aud  ov|ierieiiced  iu  layout, 
.'submit  full  details.  .Address  Rita  llu- 
r.k;  Braclbiirn  and  D.immann,  1  Xorth 

l.a  Salle,  t'hirago  2.  111. _ 

CLASSIFIED  SOLlCITtIR— Man  or 
woman,  eapaide  of  setting  up  system 
for  il'argc  and  making  pcr.sonal  as 
well  us  telephone  solicitation  for  grow¬ 
ing  midwest  weekly.  Submit  full  de¬ 
tails.  Address  liita  Hulik;  Bradburn 
nn<l  Dnmmauii.  1  North  La  Salle,  Chi- 

cagQ  2.  111. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  solicitor  with  ability  for 
layout.  Write  Evening  Capital,  An¬ 
napolis,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  news¬ 
paper  advertising  man  with  car.  Sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  commissions  will  total  ap¬ 
proximately  $85.00  weekly.  Sample 
layouts  and  references  to  W.  T.  Stan- 
berry.  GLOBE-NEWS.  Amarillo,  Tex. 


YOUNG  advertising  salesman  who 
wants  to  grow  up  with  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  daily.  Should  have  at  least  one 
year  selling  and  copy-writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Journalism  graduate  preferred, 
but  not  essential.  Scranton  Mouton, 
The  Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 


HELP  WANTED— CARTOONIST 


LARGE  manufacturer  has  ininiedUu 
opening  for  person  qualified  by  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  or  experience  to  edit 
monthly  house  organ  for  nearly  4,000 
emplo>ce8,  and  to  develop  public  reli- 
tions  program.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
flash  camera.  Write,  giving  full  detailj 
in  first  letter  to  Personnel  Director, 
CraddockTerry  Shoe  Corporation, 
Lynchburg.  Virginia. 


MAN  TRAINED  on  good  small  city 
paper  for  city  desk.  Take  charge  and 
produce  top  flight  product.  Splendid 
pportunity,  security  and  advancement. 
Must  stand  rigid  investigation.  Pleai- 
CARTOONIST  who  can  caricature  to  ant  working  conditions  and  good  lal- 
work  exclusively  on  editorial  page  car-  ary.  Paper  located  in  New  York  state, 

toons.  Experience  highly  desirable,  Send  complete  resuine,  position  now 

but  not  essential.  Pay  in  keeping  with  open.  All  replies  strictly  confidentisl. 

the  times  and  the  artist’s  ability.  Job  Box  1489,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

open  now.  If  you  mail  samples  of  WANTED — Editor  for  small  deily. 

your  work  and  want  them  returned,  jiust  be  man  of  energy,  vision  and  ei- 

enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envel-  nerieucc.  .Age  30  to  45;  midwest  city 

Editor,  The  Lowell  Sun,  lo.OOO.  Real  opportunity  for  cip- 
Lowell  Mass.,  being  careful  to  plainly  Top  pay.  Begin  soon.  Tell 

mark  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  „  letter.  Box  1505,  Editor  i 

envelope  with  the  word  *  Fog.  *  Publisher. 

HFI  P  WANTirn _ PIDPITI  ATIAM  ASHINCtT,ON  —  Newspaper  servici 

nCiLr  TV  AH  I  CtU— AwIKIwULA  nun  needs  young  executive  with  both  newi 

*  v  TaoT>rvTjfnTT VT'PV _ A  and  editorial  experience,  and  native 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  Aggressive  ^®™e  interest  in  national  affairs.  Box  1514, 

delivery  circulation  manager  wanted  K-iiinr  x-  Publisher 

by  New  Jersey  daily  in  50  000  class  Editor  &  1  uijlisnor. - 

in  metropolitan  area.  Only  experl-  YOUNG  MAN,  one  or  two  years'  ex- 

enced  man  with  a  successful  back-  perience  for  sports  and  general  newi 

ground  wanted.  Give  full  details  of  reporting.  Excellent  opportunity  lor 

qualifications  in  first  letter.  Corres-  advancement.  Good  North  Carolins 

pondence  confidential.  Box  1431,  community.  Box  1473.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi-  _ _ _ _  »rrr.~ 

enced.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Daily  HELP  WANTED — MECHANICAL 

new.spapcr,  New  York  metropolitan  - - - -  ’ 

area.  Give  details  and  references  in  a  i  •  •  i  x-  _  T- 

first  letter.  Box  1486,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  AdministrQTlV©  AsSIStdnt  lO 

-  Mechanical  Superintendent 

DER  40;  capable  of 

er  organization  and  To  serve  ns  trouble  shooting  staff  mao 
11  on  a  combination  for  mechanical  superintendent  and  lor 
■  the  ma’a  we  want  eliief  moehanical  dei>artmeiit  operating 
nnger.  Good  start-  executives.  Must  have  capacity  tor 
nils  for  results.  Ex-  luulerstoiuling  and  solving  mechanical 
Bartlesville,  Okla.  production  proidfins,  for  workiuf 

-  liarmonioiisly  witli  mechanical  foremen 

ition  Manager.  Sun-  ;,„,i  craftsmen,  nnd  for  working  day  or 
!  the  daily  field  has  night  ns  needed.  .\Iii.st  have  had  in- 
■rienceil  cireiilntion  diistrial  produi-tion  exi-erienoe,  prefer- 
'  ABC  records  nnd  .  alviy  newspaper.  Prefer  man  under  35, 
Ian.  Ideal  location,  veteran,  with  engineering  or  industrial 
jx  1105,  Editor  &  .idmiiiis'tration  i  ilip  aliori.  Xew  York 
C  tv  nc•w.^paJler  lias  exeellent  retire- 
,  ,,  meiit,  di.-i.nliililv,  nnd  group  insurance 

To  oo  V’  T;' .  I’l'"'^- 

J  of  10.00.1.  .vios  submit  written  siiniiiiaries  of  age, 
v  -ion  anil  evperi-  slatiis,  eilmation,  vocational 

"i.portiiiiity  ..xp.  ri.  nee.  references,  and  salary  ex- 
.  1  ''iV''  peeled.  Box  IICO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

t  lelter.  Box  l.iofi,  '  _ 

r.  — - - - — - T" 

-  .  EXECUTIVE  Foreman  or  Superm- 

n  PniTGRIAl  tendent  wanted  hy  large  morning 

U  EullUKIAL _  newspaper  in  mid-Atlantie  State.  Give 

•  -.-nri.-il  dusk  work  fxperionce.  rc-fi-n'nc-oa 
n  p.ipur  iu  city  of  quiromcnts.  Reply  Box  14-8,  hditor 

•■i\  M.r,  sjilary  ex*  &  Piildisher. _ _ 

.  Box  15:t0.  Kditor  prkss.MKN  wanted  for  n-jjular  situa¬ 
tions  in  lar$:e  Southwestern  newspaper 
pie  <srt)oni  Ni^ht  work.  Xow  operating 
doui)le  width  ortuplt?  deeker  pressrt 
but  soon  to  be  rnnninir  new  unit 
jiresstM  in  air  I’oiHlitinn^’d  pn’ssrooin. 
IS'b.On  for  40  liours  with  cliance  for 
JOR  some  o\ertinie.  Tonipany  paid  hospit- 

alir.ntior  anil  life  insurance  after  six 
.  months.  Ifousiug  ti^jht  but  company 

'Vill  Bctively  assist  in  lindin?  place  to 
.  30*40  5  yiars  y  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

ence  m  charge  of  -  .  ..  — - - 

lyoiit  in  transporta-  WANTED:  Press  Foreman  or  Super 
detailed  resumo  in-  intendent  by  large  morning  newspaper 
of  employment  and  in  the  South  with  circulation  in  ex¬ 
ox  I,  217-7th  ave.,  cess  of  126,000.  Give  experience,  re¬ 
ferences  and  salary  requirements.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  1429,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  21,  1948 


IF  YOU  ARE  UNDER  40;  capable  of 
rebuilding  a  carrier  organization  and 
promote  circulation  on  a  combination 
daily,  yon  may  be  the  mca  we  want 
for  circulation  manager.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  with  bonus  for  results  Ex- 
ani'ner  Company.  BnrtlesviHe,  Okla. 

I  W.A.NTED — Circulation  Manager.  Sun¬ 
day  |.ap,r  entering  the  daily  field  has 
opening  for  experienced  circulation 
man.  Must  know  ABC  record.s  nnd 
T.ittic  ilerelinnt  Plan.  Ideal  location, 
e.ns'ern  area.  Box  1195,  Editor  & 
Piihlishor. 

’.V\\TFD  ( ‘Ireiibit  ion  man  for  .'■niall 
.l.iily.  m!<!v,.-.(  ,iiy  „_f  lO.Omi.  Most 
b,’  'ir'iii  of  energy,  v'-'ion  and  exfieri- 
'iiec.  ,\go  H'l  t'l  .1.5.  ileal  o], port  unit y 
for  einalile  man.  To;)  p.iy.  Ib-.-in 
on.  'I  I  11  all  Ml';;  lelter.  Box  1506, 
Eilii  r  ,V'  Publisher. 

HELP  W4NTED— EDITORIAL _ 

('VPVMLK  in.nn  fur  ;r»ni*i:il  dusk  work 
on  Ti’Xa'i  .aft-^rnof  n  p.i]>»‘r  in  city  of 
20,000.  (livi*  m.t,  sjilary  ox* 

pfctt'd.  oth'T  fa«*ts.  Box  1530,  Ktlitor 
v<  Bn’’l!-*h-T. 


EDITOR 

For  monthly  comiiKTCe  magazine. 
$5200,  collegii  grad,  age  30-40.  5  years 
ri'spoiiKible  experience  in  charge'  of 
writing,  editing,  layout  in  transporta¬ 
tion  field.  Submit  detailed  resumo  in¬ 
cluding  age.  dates  of  employment  and 
salaries  earned.  Box  I,  217-7th  aye.. 
New  York  11. 
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^  WANTED-MECHANICAL 

ROOM  Help  W»nted — 
Band  men,  make-npi. 
for  3754  hours  night 
Housing  assistance  by  free 
»<!•■  Write  or  wire  collect, 
iiVMstiook,  The  Indianapolis  Star, 

*j;...ji»lie.  Indiana. _ 

Major  Pacific  Coast 
i^lt  bicause  of  normal  retirements, 
iuWfiiiate  openings  for  two  lino- 
operators,  two  make-up  men  and 
pwf  reader.  Above  standard 
Irorkiif  conditions,  pay  and  benefits. 
iSiioein  detail  experience,  education, 
,10,  Replies  strictly  confidential. 
liit,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEir  WANTED— PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MAN 

Vint  an  alil''.  alert,  imaginative 
Tousl  a'*”-  aromul  thirty,  who  would 
(0  move  from  the  news  or  adver- 
•iiisl  *  smaller  paper  to  a 

inillm*  metropolitan  newspaper  pro- 
jiolies  department.  Must  be  able  to 
trip  lively  ropy,  maintain  a  steady 
j,,  of  ideas,  be  thorough,  and  willing 
I'o  work  hard.  Cood  salary,  unusually 
plfusat  place  to  work,  and  a  bound- 
feii  opportunity.  News  or  advertis- 
Bf  Hperieiice  a  must.  Sell  yourself 
in  roar  letter  like  you  mean  business. 
■tiBolfS  welcome.  Itox  1535.  EDITOR 
tpbuSHEK. _ 


UTERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


SEfSPAPERMEX'S  AGENCY,  Arti- 
Jlri,  ^oks.  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Britks  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


advertising  director 
OB  business  executive 

bpericDced  newspaperman  with  25 
^  newspaper  advertising  manage- 
■at  snd  business  administration, 
piliintions  far  above  average,  ninth 
jiu  I!  present  position,  seeks  change 
|gr  penonal  reasons,  excellent  record 
ul  iplendid  results  in  promotion  and 
Binoanil  direction.  Age  43.  good 
iedth,  limily,  member  of  several  civic 
inuiutions.  Location  open,  prefer 
iMt  of  Mississippi.  Salary  and  bonus 
iniBireinent.  preferreil.  Personal  inter- 
ii(w  ippreciated.  Write  Box  1391. 

Hitot  i  Publisher. _ 

IDTIBTISING  DIRECTOR,  12,000 
milition  daily  seeks  larger  oppor- 
{onitj.  Knows  all  departments.  Ex- 
tilloBt  record — no  genius,  but  reliable 
ndtipible.  Box  1426,  Editor  &  Pub- 

liihtr. _ _ 

EXECUTIVE  >KCRKT.\RV.  Energetic 
lOBBj  man;  jin'''iiili.'-m  --r.od;  able 
'IfBOjniphi-r.  ks  1-.- poi..sible  po.st 
ii!h  odverli.-iug.  |iublicily  or  piiblish- 
nj  irai.  Box  Eililor  5:  I’lib- 

litktt. _  _ 

PROiluTlO.V  KWei  Tl\  E  \V.\II.- 
ABIi-Whcl  do  ;.  ,u  olT.  -  f..r  19  ye.ir.s’ 
(i?-ri*iicc  1  V  ry  pha  -e  n  .--iiapiT.  nd- 
unkiof,  priiaiotion.  l''■py,  hi.v-Mili. 
jrodwticn.  Ex.  ell.. r!  r..fereni-e-i.  .lames 
E.  skinner,  ('  ix-(,'ar'ton  Hoti  1,  .\t- 

'nU.  6b. _  _ _  _ 

PniUSHEIl  ‘<  t  s>rs  i  .\.\T  -liEN- 
EX.tL  MAX  tCEi;  -  \1I  ar.mnd  n.  w.s- 
poptrain  .-■■■!.-  pi  rni.iip  el  |  ...silion. 
21  gits  •••  .  Ii.'i-i;i  e'.  ediliirh'l  and 
uioee  d  p;. elm  ‘t--.  12  Y(  .ir.s  .dd, 

utrifd.  Top  .  .mou  n.lat ieii-.  Knows 
■■.y  tjpe"  pvi,  .  I  horouglily.  I’re- 
bti  south.  Employed  now.  ..  eks  big- 
te  job.  I.'il.s.  Editor  A:  I’ub- 

:,>ktr. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

iDTIETlslNG  .MANAGER,  experi- 
••ttf  in  selling,  copy  writing  and  lay- 
*ti,  teeks  permanent  position  with 
jitriii  daily.  AvailaMe  at  on»‘c.  Box 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  —  PROMOTION  — 
PUBLICITY  WOMAN  seeks  new  con¬ 
nection  within  traveling  distance 
New  York  City,  heading  newspaper  or 
magazine  department.  Over  10  years' 
experience  newspapers  all  sizes,  last 
3  years  snd  presently  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  Single,  capable,  practical. 
Hard  job  wanted  with  commensurate 
pay.  Box  1466,  Edito-  t  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  MAN.  30,  single.  Ex¬ 
perienced  small  daily,  weekly  field. 
Promotion,  layout,  copy;  earlier  ed¬ 
itorial.  back-shop  background.  Now 
selling  high  volume  advertising  spe¬ 
cialty  in  Iowa  territory.  Two  years 
present  einployment.  Ex-GI.  Own  car. 
Ralpli  Likins,  Blackhawk  Hotel,  Dav- 

enport.  la.  _ 

POSITION  as  newspaper,  commercial 
or  industrial  advertising  director,  pub¬ 
lisher’s  assistant  or  public  relations 
representative.  Splendid  record  as 
successful  newspaper  adman.  A  civic 
leader.  Prefer  location  in  west  or 
southwest.  Box  1424,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTISTS 

ARTIST— Layouts,  lettering,  spots, 
paste-up  promotion  experience.  Box 
1419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 


Ilf.lHllIllOkllM 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  CARTOONIST  * 
18  years’  experience  eastern  or  mid¬ 
dle  states  preferred.  Samples  of  car¬ 
toons  and  interview  on  request.  Box 
1437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  cartoonist  available. 
Top  notch. 

Box  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  city  or 
country  circulator  available,  22  years’ 
exiierience,  age  42,  married,  a  hard 
worker.  Know  circulation  thoroughly, 
little  merchant  plan,  excellent  record 
for  iiicreased  circulation  reveinio  on 
dailies  fcom  10,000  to  150,000.  Six 
prii-e  raises.  Prefer  West.  Excellent 
refereiu  PS.  Con.sider  all  ofi'ers.  Replies 
strietly  eoiitideutial.  Write  or  wire 
Box  l.‘i28.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Sy.A.S'TED  permanent  connection  as 
Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant 
Manager,  with  progressive  papers.  16 
years’  experience  in  little  merchant 
plan,  ABC  records,  promotion,  and 
a  go  )*l  w’ill  builder.  Have  excellent 
reeord  married,  sober,  and  ambitions. 
Available  with  ample  notire.  Prefer 
South.  Will  stand  most  rigid  investi¬ 
gation.  Write  Box  1371,  Editor  & 
PnblishcT. 

SITUATIONS  WAi^ED^^lEDnfORMl 

.M’.ii.rrv.  vMiinio.N,  experience 

m;iy  i.i  I  up  to  ilte  cditocitil  h.-lp  von 
vMtnt.  XE'V  YORK  D.VILY  NEWS 
RKl'OKTEi;.  2  .ic.irs’  politic.-il,  gen- 
cr.il  .-.i.-niii,  nt  cxperic-icp-.  sivks 
n<-w.sp.!j>.  r.  iiijigiizin.-  oi-  jiiildie  rclti- 
t  ip_>  Is  b.-rtli.  S.iiai-.v  -:  coi!*l;icy  to  prom- 
p.isition  with  cli.'i'i,-,'  t>  sbow 
'Uit'.  ."-tp  ii'kliiig  I-  (ly  a  trad  -mark. 
B.  '  .  v.'t.  'J  !.  lu.ii-cicd.  .-ivailablc  iin- 
nr  Uiliiti-ly.  H,.x  l.‘.o2.  Editor  .X;  P’lb- 

i  ViiLy  (•.)inT;KA!>Ki;.  \i:\\  kka- 
TI’irK  Writi'r,  to.  Inn  hi'li>r ;  college 
tru'iifMl:  cfliti’il  u(hh|  wi-.’KIir.s.  year  on 
tlaily,  }‘«i\  Kflihir  IMihlislirr. 

\I>LK-  -<!' '‘kiM.in.  IM,  sim-Ks  i 
S.>h.  r.  ili  fifinl  1 'll  *  faniily  man.  (Jood 
In-a'l  ritfr.  M.  I’,  (irad,  9  years*  ex* 
|.f‘r';en- Box  Kditor  &  Pub- 

iishtr. 

V  (JOMPKTKNT,  exporienred,  yoiiiiK, 
sink:!?  Ill  wsinan  seeks  writini?  jo!). 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Alert,  enthusiastic  reporter,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  young,  single,  amall 
daily  experience,  have  car,  locate  any¬ 
where.  Starting  salary  secondary. 
Box  1398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BIG  C'lTi  boy  desires  job  on  small 
town  daily,  general  reporting,  journal¬ 
ism  grad.,  knows  sports,  go  anywhere. 
Money  no  object,  experiipce  wanted. 
Box  1510,  Editor  &  Piiblislier. 


Capable  newsman,  28,  B.A.,  veteran, 
now  employed  metropolitan  daily, 
seeks  change.  Experienced  all  editorial 
branches.  Box  1474,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

C.AI’.AItLE  Telegraph  editor,  now  han¬ 
dling  4  wire  serviees,  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  A.M.,  desires  afternoon  w-ire  or 
desk.  Makeup  prize  winner,  5  years 
slot.  3  years  M.E.,  44,  married,  good 
habits,  well  finanred.  top  references. 
Box  l.-'OO.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  24,  ex-army  offi 
cer,  two  years  desk  snd  reporting  ex 
perience,  now  employed  by  outstand 
ing  medium  sized  midwest  daily,  want; 
reporting  or  editing  position.  Bo: 
1367,  Editor  A  Pohlisher. 


COLLEGE  Graduate,  B.  S.  Journal¬ 
ism,  Veteran,  desires  position  in  edi¬ 
torial  department  small  paper.  Salary 
secondary,  want  experience.  Box 
1378.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


iOUHTISING  MANAGER,  12  years 

^ful  hsckground  local  classified.  st.MhWHERE  tln-rc  is  «„  aggressive 
ttiOTL  Aow  earning  $5,500,  desires  „i  ..  „„„i 

ffl‘manaSe?“°Age““36''‘‘  Fami?v 

^«t  reference,  lox  lioo,  Edb  r‘  „?L'ot'ion"  Pr’s' 

tor i ThiKii.kc..  siKMM’ssfiii  m'\\spapt*r  promotion.  Pres- 

—  rntly  employed  on  a  leadin*?  mid-we.st 

ADVERTISING  SALKSMAN  daily,  ^^y  backKruund  also  ineludcs 

tttn  twenty  years*  experience  rejiortini:,  writing:  apenry  copy,  and 
and  developing  Industrial  following  throiiKb  on  production. 
‘Jp.  Business  Review  Pafccs  and  Would  also  consider  editorship  of  a 
Editions.  Available  September  jj^nxi  weekly.  .All  localities  considered 
“^  Address  A.  F.  White.  P,  O.  Box  though  Kansas-Missouri  area  pre- 
whmbns  16.  Ohio.  ferred.  Box  1531,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

SUITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  21,  1948 


DO  YOU  want  hard  worker,  fast 
learner,  B.  A.  Journalism,  extraordin¬ 
ary  capability,  go  anywhere,  salary  nn- 
imporfantt  'Then  get  Bob  Rothstein. 
353  W.  Market,  Long  Beach.  New 
York.  If  yon  want  experience,  read  on. 

EDITOR,  12  years’  experience.  Ener¬ 
getic;  resourceful,  community-minded, 
wants  permanent  post  on  small  city 
daily.  Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

KDITOR  now  handling  publicity  and 
publishing  newsj>appr  for  national  or¬ 
ganization  in  Washington  seeks  trade 
paper  spot.  New  York  City  only.  Box 

1503,  Fditor  4  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  Western  paper  wants  to  go 
South.  Will  accept  place  as  copy- 
reader  or  reporter.  Box  1512,  Editor 
4  I’lib'isher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SLOT  MAN  and  city 
editor  with  New  York  berth  wants 
to  move  to  California.  Box  1438, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

EX  W.'C,  .Army  PRO  intelligence, 
SI-  ks  I'l  wspaper  riqiort  ing-rewrite  jio- 
sition.  ‘J  years’  expi-rienee  small  New 
York  ib.ily.  9  mnntlis  .\P  d-  sk  AVash- 
bigfon  t.iireaii  Singb*.  will  go  anv- 
wb  I'-e.  Bov  1521.  Editor  4  Biiblislier. 

KEM.M.X  REPORTER,  22.  Mbsso-iri 
A. I!..  l!..l.,  Wii’its  full  time  ,.i|itorIaI 

bill  ii-i  (liiily.  Anywliere  in  Slat-  i. 
Evi-ellent  at  fentiin  Write  Marian 
We. St,  3  1  Spurkill  Ave..  .A’b.iii y,  .X.  Y. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE.  29. 
■  in-gle,  hard-working.  experienced, 

wants  reportorial,  editorial  job  in 
East.  .Salary  seci-ndary  to  upportunify. 
Write  Box  1 18 8,  Editor  &  Publ  1  s her. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Exemtive  cx- 
perieneo  on  medium  and  small  dailies; 
former  staff  writer  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  Now  emiiloyed  public  re- 
Intions  for  respected  national  organi¬ 
zation.  Looking  for  o;iportnnity  to 

buJd  a  paper  and  self;  youthful  and 
ambitious.  Box  1180,  Editor  4  Pub- 
llrlier. _ 

P0.s;iT10.\  W.WTKI)  with  daily  any- 
wliii-.-.  .\ge  2  1.  life-long  interest — 

two  y- .irs  varied  expi-rii  aee.  b.-st  so- 
fai-  nil  feninr.-s  uml  sports.  Box  153  t. 
Editor  4  Pnbli.sln-r. 

REPORTER,  single,  28,  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  larger  daily,  allied  field. 
Journalism  graduate.  .Available  reason¬ 
able  notice.  Box  1454,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

REPORTER,  Penn  State  Journalism 
graduate,  male,  21,  single,  veteran, 
wants  elianee  to  reiiort,  write  lots  of 
news  and  features.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1532,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  25,  veteran,  B.A.  degree, 
I'/j  years’  experience.  9  months  police 
beat,  9  months  general  news  coverage. 
Go  anywhere.  IJox  1519,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  opening  on  New  England 
afternoon  daily  for  top-flight  newspa¬ 
perman  who  is  fully  experienced  and 
who  can  develop  and  write  both  spot 
news  and  feature  material.  State  age, 
education,  experience,  salary  desired. 
Box  1.529.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


THIS  IS  THE  AD  you’re  hunting. 
Have  25  years’  experience  on  midwest 
dailies:  am  married,  now  employed, 
but  seeking  an  editorial  atmosphere 
change,  want  permanent  job,  reporter 
or  rewrite,  features,  special  assign¬ 
ments,  editorials.  Prefer  Ohio,  but  will 
go  anywhere.  Excellent  reference  in¬ 
clude  present  publisher.  Communicate 
with  Fred  Pease.  121  N.  Horsman  St., 
Rockford,  Ill. 


TOP  newspaperman,  46,  nationally 
known,  brilliant  war  reeord  at  klfh 
rank,  seeks  post  as  chief  editorial 
writer  or  combination  writer  and  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Sober,  wise,  experienced. 
Medium  afternoon  daily  in  medium 
city  preferred,  with  some  opportunity 
to  acquire  stock.  Address  Box  1411, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


VET,  26,  A.  B..  Bachelor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Missouri  University,  wants  re- 
ixirting  desk  job  on  daily.  18  months’ 
experience  on  small  daily.  Box  1373, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


VET.  26.  college  background,  desires 
to  learn  newspaper  work  from  scratch. 
No  culde  sac  position  wanted.  Box 
1520.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANT — to  raise  family  in  small  town 
as  city  or  telegraph  editor.  Now  on 
metropolitan  desk.  Able  newsm.an, 
M.  U.  grad,  age  34.  Box  1522,  Editor 
4  PuHislier. 


WRITER  REPORT'ER.  excellent  radio 
wire  service  experience  and  printing 
background  seck.s  _  job  opportunity. 
Beat  r(  ferences.  A'oung.  Box  1501, 
Editor  4  Publisher.  _ 


YOUNG,  aggressive  reporter,  4  years 
exiierience  on  small,  large  papers.  !sin- 
gle,  college,  permanent.  Will  travel, 
itox  1527.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  Room  Foreman  desires 
change.  College  graduate.  Practical 
experience  in  modern  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Co-operate  all  departments. 
Handle  personnel  efficiently.  Box  1451, 
Editor  4  Publisher, _ 

OPERATOR  -  MACHINIST,  TAVO  - 
■PHIRD— Work  part  time,  need  stead) 
joh.  Set  galley  per  hour.  Prefer  su¬ 
burb  of  Los  Angeles  or  Los  .Angeles. 
Deaf.  George  Perry.  288  South  Grand¬ 
view  Avenue,  Los  Angtles,  Californi.a. 
■sri’EKI  .'.TENDE.XT  -  EORKM  AN.  Ex- 
.-celivc  . -<pi't-lei,ce.  owner  and  foretnan* 
:n;ina--  r:  ;’i7  ve.ic-,’  m-'tiibci-sir.i>  I.T.U., 
siTVi"l  i.s  |.r.  ..i.lent  'if  Ineal  nvi-r  ,560 
ui'-uit.ers  - -V.-'  il  l«*nu.s.  di-li-griK-  1  T.l^. 
twi'-.'.  'tat'-  fi -I  r.-ii  ion  :i'iil  T>  pii  Cor.- 
f,.,-,iii  ■  -  I  time.--,  i  1,.  g.o-i  25 

ye. M'S,  .-.III!  w:i<  ca'i'li-'ate  for  I.T.U. 
Iiresi.l.  ii.  y.  Educat  'll  in  gram. car,  high 
I  and  i  ;-i  i-.  a'.d  after  s.-rving  in  France, 
took  uii  till-  -tuilv  of  l:nv.  r  I’l ll.li  nt i.tl. 
11, IX  1.  13,  K.litiir  .t  I’  l'il  Jicr. 

SITUATIONS^ANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

MMiKB-WIIiTKli  to  han- 
■  llu  f  ’>  ami  i.’.otos,  bla  k-and- 

wliitf  i.rd  uolor,  k.s  lyist.  go  any- 
wiiorf,  availaldo  n  )vv.  'I'op-iuituh  ox- 
in  all  of  plioto::raphy, 

ami  tliX'lilo  in  writin.:  iifvvs.  f.Mtuvfs, 
pnhlii'ity  a’l-l  piB)lic  relations.  Mar¬ 
ried.  '.7.  Writf  ft>r  d. ‘tails.  >aniid.’S 
and  snap  t*)  B-'X  1524,  Kilitor  xSc  Pub- 
lishtT. _ _ _ _ 

PKKSS  PHOTO(;UAPHKR 
Fully  equipprd  14  years 

nows,  iiublifity,  illustrative.  Sober. 
Married.  Box  1517,  Kditor  Si  Pub- 
li.shiT. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS--Pree-lance  or 
full  time.  From  Press  Release  to 
Planned  Program.  No  job  too  amall. 
Will  settle  anywhere.  Box  1362,  Edi- 
,  tor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WHAT  attitude  should  an  ed¬ 
itor,  or  publisher,  take  toward 
the  requests  for  publicity  from 
local  civic  and  social  groups? 
The  subject  has  been  discussed 
frequently  at  statewide  meet¬ 
ings  of  newspapermen. 

In  contrast  to  the  opinion  gen¬ 
erally  held  that  no  space  should 
be  given  to  publicity  plugging 
a  product  unless  it  has  some 
news  value,  many  editors  feel 
that  giving  news  space  to  the 
affairs  of  local  groups  is  part  of 
the  duty  and  function  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

A  mild  storm  was  raised  on 
this  point  recently  when  the 
bulletin  of  a  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciation  carried  a  letter  from  a 
member  who  had  been  “flooded 
with  demands  for  free  publicity 
for  all  sorts  of  local  move¬ 
ments.” 

“Individual  groups,  clubs,  etc., 
sponsor  these  affairs  .  .  .  and 
expect  news  publicity  about 
them,  gratis.  In  some  cases 
they  even  take  their  printing 
jobs  to  private  plants  .  .  .  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  costs  three 
times  as  much  to  write  and 
publish  the  ‘news’  as  the  print¬ 
ing  jobs  would  amount  to.”  he 
wrote. 

“Years  ago  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  all  out  on  the 
best  of  these  things  .  .  .  even 
though  the  credit  all  went  else¬ 
where.  Then  we  tightened  up, 
on  churches  as  well.  It  was 
resented  .  .  .  but  finally  they  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  how  much  they 
had  been  given  for  nothing. 

“We  still  have  these  demands 
.  .  .  but  have  gotten  tougher 
about  publicity,  except  where 
there  really  is  some  news  value.” 
«  •  « 

THAT  LETTER  was  like  wav¬ 
ing  a  red  flag  in  front  of  a 
bull,  and  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  editors  some  of  them 
were  quick  to  write  that  by  no 
means  is  that  philosophy  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  among  them. 

The  comments  of  two  editors 
are  so  pertinent,  and  reflect  our 
own  opinions  so  perfectly,  they 
should  be  quoted. 

“In  many  towns  the  news¬ 
paper  is,  in  fact,  the  last  un¬ 
regulated  monopoly.  I  mean  by 
that  that  there  are  more  one- 
newspaper  towns  than  there  are 
communities  with  two  news¬ 
papers.  Under  the  conditions, 
why  shouldn’t  the  newspaper 
not  only  be  willing,  but  expect 
to  give  publicity  to  ‘individual 
groups,  clubs,  etc.?’  By  what 
stretch  of  the  imagination  should 
publicity  in  a  newspaper  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  whether  job  printing 
is  sent  to  our  plant  or  another 
plant? 

“Further,  why  in  heaven’s 
name  shouldn’t  churches  be 
given  whatever  publicity  is 
needed,  regardless  of  advertis¬ 
ing  or  credit?  Aren’t  the 
churches  an  outstanding  factor 
of  making  our  communities 
more  worthwhile,  more  liveable? 

“In  regard  to  being  tough 
about  publicity  ‘except  where 
there  really  is  some  news  value,’ 
isn’t  there  news  value  in  legiti¬ 


mate  organizations  and  their  ef¬ 
forts?  Isn’t  there  news  value 
in  the  names  of  the  people  con¬ 
cerned? 

“Remember,  I’m  not  talking 
about  commercial  enterprises. 
I’m  talking  about  the  ‘individual 
groups,  clubs,  etc.’  which  have 
so  much  to  do  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  community.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it’s  the  newspaper’s  job  to 
support  the  leadership  repre¬ 
sented  in  such  clubs.” 

Another  editor  calls  the  origi¬ 
nal  letter  writer  “so  short¬ 
sighted  as  to  advocate  not  using 
notices  of  groups  who  get  their 
printing  done  by  some  other 
company.  If  this  isn’t  a  perfect 
case  of  trying  to  use  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  publisher  in  order  to 
promote  the  business  of  his 
printing  company,  I  never  saw 
one. 

“Most  towns  have  only  one 
newspaper.  T^e  small  number 
of  available  papers  give  to  the 
individual  publisher  tremendous 
power  over  what  gets  printed  in 
his  town.  If  the  use  of  that 
power  is  to  be  influenced  by 
such  considerations  as  advertis¬ 
ing  or  commercial  printing,  then 
he  is  begging  for  the  sort  of 
anti-monopoly  regulation  that  a 
large  part  of  the  public  already 
wants  to  apply  against  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  concludes. 

Fortunately,  most  editors  and 
publishers  adhere  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  expressed  by  the  last  two 
we  quot^.  They  feel  that  em¬ 
phasis  on  news  and  community 
service  comes  first  followed  by 
the  development  of  commercial 
advertising. 

•  •  * 

SPEAKING  of  community  serv¬ 
ice  and  what  newspapers  do 
day  after  day  for  their  com¬ 
munities,  one  daily  developed 
a  full-page  display  ad  to  tell 
its  readers  about  one  part  of 
it  without  bragging  of  its  own 
accomplishments. 

“Fighting  Daily  for  Your 
Rights!”  is  the  title  of  the  page 
published  by  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald.  “In  ev^y  state 
and  territory,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  over  1,700  American  daily 
newspapers  are  fighting  for  your 
right  to  have  government  hon¬ 
estly,  openly  and  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted  in  your  best  interest,  ’ 
the  ad  read.  “Here  are  a  few 
battles  so  far  in  1948!” 

Then  the  Herald  reproduced 
in  montage  21  stores  clipped 
from  the  columns  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  year  reporting 
the  battles  of  various  news¬ 
papers  from  Texas  to  Wisconsin 
and  Rhode  Island  to  California 
against  local  government  buroc- 
racy,  inefficiency  and  dishon¬ 
esty. 

“The  above  clippings  report 
only  some  of  the  many  battles 
in  this  perpetual  war,”  the  ad 
continues.  “They  have  appeared 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  out¬ 
standing  trade  paper  of  the 
newspaper  profession.  In  Roa¬ 
noke  .  .  .  San  Antonio  ...  or 
in  Portsmouth  .  .  .  the  eternal 
vigilance  of  the  daily  newspa- 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Auk.  20-22 — C  a  1  i  f  o  r  nia 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
executive  committee,  CNPA 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau 
and  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation,  directors’  meet¬ 
ings,  Huntington  Hotel,  Pas¬ 
adena. 

Auk.  23-25  —  International 
Mailers  Union  Convention, 
Shirley-Savoy,  Denver,  Colo. 

Auk.  27-29  —  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association,  annual 
meeting  Norwich  Inn,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Auk.  30-31 — New  York 
State  Publishers  Association; 
fall  meeting  and  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment  (Aug.  29)  Saranac  Inn, 
Saranac,  N.  Y. 


per  safeguards  the  citizen’s  lib¬ 
erty  ...  it  is  his  own  personal 
representative  in  the  halls  of 
government.” 

Signed  as  “A  message  from 
the  Portsmouth  Herald,”  the  ad 
concludes;  “Your  own  news¬ 
paper,  the  Herald,  in  keeping 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press,  which  recognizes 
that  its  first  duty  is  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  published,  has  been 
a  leader  in  fighting  for  progress 
and  reform  in  government.  It 
has  fought  against  injustice  and 
corruption  .  .  .  anything  that 
benefits  the  people,  it  has  made 
it  its  concern  .  .  .  there  has  been 
many  a  fight  on  its  editorial 
page  .  .  .  but  never  an  unjust 
cause.  Your  own  newspaper, 
along  with  its  contemporaries, 
is  a  bulwark  against  the  enemies 
of  democracy.’ 

The  Herald  has  offered  this 
page  to  the  21  newspapers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  E&P  stories  to  be 
used  with  or  without  mention 
of  the  Portsmouth  paper.  It  is 
the  type  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  that  dailies  can  afford  to 
do  more  to  counter  the  “take  it 
for  granted”  attitude. 

■ 

Syracuse  Newspapers 
Promote  Centennial 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  city’s  two  daily 
newspapers  commemorated  the 
centennial  observance  of  the 
city  this  week. 

Both  the  Post-Standard  and 
the  Sunday  Herald- American 
published  64  page  centennial 
sections  in  addition  to  regular 
sections.  The  Herald-American 
carried  a  total  of  196  pages,  of 
which  76  were  comics  and  mag¬ 
azine  .sections.  The  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  published  138  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  39  pages  of  comics. 


Post  Office 
Attempts  New 
Delivery  Plan 

Washington  — An  experimec 
in  delivering  unaddressed  coni# 
of  magazines  and  periodicals  * 
cording  to  subscribers  lists  > 
now  being  carried  on  by  t!s 
Post  Office  Department  in  Balt 
more,  Md.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  as* 
Springfield,  O. 

If  finally  adopted,  the  pit 
might  bring  about  savings  t 
mailing  room  operations  fo 
magazines,  but  is  likely  to  hav- 
little  effect  on  the  distributiot 
of  newspapers.  C.  B.  Uttlev 
Deputy  First  Assistant  Postmi 
ter  General,  said. 

The  Post  Office  Departmeo; 
instituted  the  experiment  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Uttley  said,  to  fine 
out  whether  it  would  cut  open 
tion  costs  and  increase  posti 
efficiency,  and  not  as  a  special 
service  to  magazines.  It  has  the 
cooperation  of  several  widely 
distributed  national  magazine 

Under  the  plan  the  magazini 
furnishes  the  Post  Office  De 
partment  a  list  of  its  subscriber! 
and  notifies  it  of  changes  as 
they  occur.  It  then  sends  th« 
Department  the  appropriatt 
number  of  issues  unaddressei 
and  the  Department  takes  cart 
of  the  rest,  furnishing  the  lette 
carrier  with  a  list  of  subscriben 

Uttley  said  that  the  plan  prob 
ably  would  work  successfully 
only  for  periodicals  which  have 
a  large  national  circulation.  A 
few  scattered  out-of-town  new! 
paper  deliveries  might  not  bene 
fit  from  the  program. 

■ 

AP  Names  Purdue 
India  Bureau  Chief 

Marc  Purdue.  Associated 
Press  foreign  correspondent,  has 
been  appointed  acting  chief  of 
bureau  for  In¬ 
dia,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  New 
Delhi,  effective 
Sept.  1. 

He  succeeds 
Milton  Kelly, 
who  is  return¬ 
ing  for  a  new 
assignment  in 
the  domestic 
service. 

Purdue  has 
been  with  AP 
since  February, 

1941,  serving  at 
Louisville,  New  York,  New  Del; 
hi  and  Singapore.  He  worked 
on  newspapers  at  Evansville  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  San  Ao 
tonio,  Tex.,  before  joining  AP 


ow 


As  the  “Best-Informed  Person”  on  your 
newspaper,  how  would  YOU  answer  such 
questions  as  these,  if  sent  in  by  vexed 
readers  .  .  .  and  as  they  u>cre  answered 
through  The  Haskin  Information  Service  Feature,  Washington,  D.  C.:— 
“Which  of  the  Gainsborough  paintings  was  lost  for  25  years?”; 
“Why  has  the  moon  so  much  more  influence  on  the  tides  than  the 
sun?”;  "What  is  the  origin  of  the  Scottish  kilt?” 

Now  for  YOUR  Accurate  Answers. 


Th€  Knoxvill*  Journal  ( M-84,80J ; 
contract  tor  The  Hatkin  Service. 


S-88,380)  has  received  its 


Purdue 
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ALL  THEY  ASKED  WAS  AN  EVEN  BREAK 


Btiilding  a  new  country  was  not  easy.  But  there 
were  men  and  women  willing  to  turn  their  hacks 
on  a  safe  life,  and  their  faces  toward  new  frontiers. 
All  then  »’'*h'ed  iras  an  even  break. 

Free  enterprise  is  another  way  of  saying  “an 
even  break.”  Free  enterprise  is  the  basic  .\merican 
principle  of  vision  and  personal  initiative.  Just 
give  an  American  an  even  break — a  chance  to  get 
ahead — and  he’ll  go  on  from  there. 

But  when  government  goes  into  business,  in 
com|>etition  with  its  own  citizens,  the  .Vnierican 
ideal  of  an  even  break  is  destroyed.  For  gareni- 
vient  in  business  grants  itself  special  privileges  that 
are  «lenied  to  people  in  busine.ss. 


Take  government-owned  power  systems,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  They  pay  few,  if  any,  taxes;  often  get  money 
from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  at  little  or  no  interest; 
make  up  losses  out  of  the  jKK'kets  of  the  taxpayers. 

On  the  other  hand,  .\merica’s  6/wjne.w-managed 
power  companies  are  on  their  own.  They  pay  their 
full  share  of  taxes,  fair  interest  on  the  money  they 
borrow.  It’s  a  tribute  to  .\merican  self-reliance  that 
tax-paging,  nelf-nnp porting  companies  supply  over 
4,  5  of  the  enormous  amount  of  ele<-tric  power  this 
country  de|)ends  on  ...  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

There  are  still  new  frontiers  in  elec-tric  living  to 
be  ojjened.  And  businessmen  can  do  the  job  better 
than  bureaucrats. 


•  HfLEN  HAYES  Hart  »klt  foil  lit  o  groot  now  radio  ihowl  Mfoteft  for  THE  ELECTRIC  THEATER.  Sundoyt.  CIS.  9  f.  M..  EST. 
Amorica'*  bvMMtt-maiiagad,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

ArNamtt  on  rtgutil  from  thn  magaiin* 
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Times  Mile-O-Dimes 


when  an  Indianapolis  Times  Reporter  had  a  Great  Id 


The  year;  1931. 

The  times;  tough. 

Jobs  were  scarce  . . .  and  getting 
scarcer.  Thousands  of  Indianapolis 
kids  lacked  sufficient  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Their  families  were  without  means 
to  buy  them. 


paigns— today,  Indianapolis’  favorite 
charity.  Last  Christmas,  $13,000  in 
dimes  were  collected  on  an  Indianapo¬ 
lis  sidewalk  at  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Together  with  an  additional  $11,000 
in  cash  contributions,  the  fund  clothed 
916  needy  youngsters.  Another  598 
were  cared  for  by  direct  contributions 
to  the  Times  . . .  Total;  1,514  needy 
Brooding  over  this,  an  Indianapolis  children  clothed. 

Times  reporter  was  suddenly  struck 
with  a  great  idea.  Why  not  bring  the 
plight  of  these  youngsters  to  the 
attention  of  more  fortunate  citizens? 


families.  You’ll  always  find  th( 
qualities  in  Times  families,  whetl 
you  are  appealing  to  their  heia 
their  p>ocketbooks  or  their  purchaa 
power. 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 
FAMILIES  ARE 
RESPONSIVE 


In  eighteen  years,  the  Indianapolis 
Times  Clothe-A-Child  campaign  has 
raised  over  $500,000  to  clothe  under¬ 
privileged  youngsters.  That  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  reader  loyalty 
— and  responsiveness — of  the  Times 


That  was  the  birth  of  the  Clothe 
A-Child  and  the  Mile-O-Dimes  cam- 


NEWYOIK  .  .  , 
CtiVElAND  .  . 
PITTSMJROH  .  . 
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WorUMgram  COlUMRUS . Citittn 

.  .  .  .  frail  CINCINNATI . foil 
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•  •  •  •  N«wi  CpvingFon  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

•  •  •  •  rMiPf  KNOXVILLf  •  •  •  •  •  Nawi-Santinat 
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